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Tne subsequent article, although long, will, we trust, be 
acceptable to our readers. It is on a subject not often present- 
ed in the Repository, and was written by one who knows 
whereof he affirms. 

The author was born in the possessisn of all his faculties, 
but when about eight years old, and after having learned to 
read, though not to write, he was deprived of his hearing en- 
tirely, in consequence of a violent attack of inflammation of 
the brain. Like others similarly affected, he soon lost the 
power of articulation, so that his utterances were unintelligi- 
ble to strangers. ‘Thus excluded from social intercourse, he 
resorted to books, and eagerly and attentively read those which 
fell in his way. His books were few and well digested. Of 
such as were valuable, and did not belong to him, he was in 
the habit of making abridgements. 

In 1838, he entered the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, for the purpose both of making himself familiar 
with the language of signs, and of enlarging his field of know- 
ledge. After remaining a few months, he returned to the 
farm of his grand-parents. by whom he had been adopted, and 
where he now lives and labors to sustain himself and wife, 
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whom he married about three years since ; an amiable young 
woman, also a mute, of the New York Institution. . 

Some eight years ago, he published a volume of “ ‘Tales o{ 
the Deaf and Dumb, with Miscellaneous Poems,” which was 
well received by his own countrymen, and favorably reviewed 
in a Circular of the Royal Institution of Paris. 

The views expressed in the present article, as well as the 
style, evince that the author is capable of close reflection, and 
has acquired a happy mode of expression. 


1. Observations on the Education of the Deaf and Dum) 
Reprinted from the North American Review, (for April, 
1834,) Boston, 1834. 

2. Quatrieme Circulaire de T Institut Royal des Sourds- 
muets de Paris, a toutes les Institutions de Sourds-muets 
de ? Europe, de l Amerique, et de l’ Asie. Paris. 1836. 

3. Reports of the American Asylum for the Education and 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, twelfth to twenty-fifth 
inclusive. Hartford. 

4. Reports of the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, first to twenty-third inclusive. New 
York. 

5. Tenth and Thirteenth Annual Reports of the Pennsylva- 
nia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Philadelphia. 

1820 and 1833. 


The number of those who, by the privation of the sense 
which serves as the ordinary channel by which know!edge is 
acquired and thoughts interchanged, are set apart from their 
fellow-men, and even when placed in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, doomed to intellectual and social disadvantages 
that invest their case with a painful and peculiar interest, is 
much greater than any one ventured to suppose, before an 
enumeration of this class of persons had been, in several 
countries, actually made. hese enumerations show one 
deaf mute, ona general average, to every fifteen hundred 
souls. We have, therefore, reason to believe that there are 
not less than half a million of our fellow-beings deaf and dumb. 

Though the number known to exist in our own country is 
not so appalling by its magnitude as that justmentioned, it is 
still sufficiently large to awaken the most painful emotions in 
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the heart of every philanthropist. The census of 1830 gave 
six thousand one hundred and six as the number of deaf and 
dumb persons in the whole Union. By the census of 1840, 
having increa$ed with the rapid increase of the whole popula- 
tion, they amounted to seven thousand six hundred and fifty- 
nine ; and there are conclusive reasons to believe, as stated 
in the twenty-third Report of the New York Institution above 
cited, that in each case the number returned fell short by 
many hundreds of the actual number in the country. These 
are our own countrymen, often our own friends and neigh- 
bors, sometimes even bound'to us by the tenderest ties ;—nor 
is there one among us who can assure himself that a deaf and 
dumb child may not be born in his own family; nay, if he 
has children yet in infancy, that some of them may not be- 
come deaf by sickness or accident, and consequently dumb. 

Considerations like these give a high interest to the sub- 
ject of the present article. We need not expatiate on the sad 
condition of a deaf mute, abandoned to thread the mazes of 
this vale of tears, unaided, unsoothed, unenlightened ; for the 
public mind is, on this point, rather prone to exaggerate than 
otherwise. Nor is it now necessary, in this section of the 
Union, to appeal to public sympathy for the means of estab- 
lishing institutions for the instruetion of the deaf and dumb. 
The Northern and Middle States contain three of the largest 
and best conducted Institutions in the world, and the Legis- 
latures of nearly all those States have made liberal provision 
for the education of their deaf and dumb population, and have 
shown a, willingness to extend that provision whenever it shall 
become necessary. Ohio, Kentucky and Virginia have also 
established Institutions, believed to be competent for the ed- 
ucation of the deaf and dumb of those States respectively. 
Several other States farther West and South, have either al- 
ready engaged or have shown a willingness to engage in this 
work of philanthropy ; and in view of what has been done 
within a few years, we may indulge the pleasing hope that, 
ina few years more, the intellectual wants of these our un- 
fortunate fellow-citizens will, in every part of our country, be 
well supplied. 

But though the art of instructing the deaf and dumb has 
been practised among us with success for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and though it has enrolled among its professors the 
names of several men of distinguished ability as writers,—it 
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must be admitted that the reading public is very far from be- 
ing fully and correctly informed, either with regard to its 
principles, its processes, the actual degree of success attained, 
or the causes which have prevented that success from being 
greater. Several very able and valuable articles have, it is 
true, from time to time been given to the public through dif- 
ferent periodicals ; and the annual reports above cited, those 


of the New York Institution in particular, present much valu- 


able information, illustrated by enlarged philosophical views, 
on the theory and practice of the art, and on the statistics of 
the deaf.and dumb. The circulars of the Institution of Paris 
are also exceedingly valuable, but they are in the hands of 
very few in this country; nor, when the great extent and 
population of our country is considered, can the fugitive arti- 
cles and reports referred to, be said to have attained any thing 
like a generabecirculation. Itis presumed, hewever, that few 
will read these pages who are not aware that the first system- 
atic attempts to instruct the deaf and dumb in the language 
of their countrymen, so far as is now known, were made by 
Pedro Ponce, a Spanish monk, who died A. D. 1584; and 
that the benevolent De l’Epée founded at Paris, in the year 
1760, and supported for many years from his own scanty 
fortune, the first institution for the instruction of those, con- 
stituting far the larger number, whose families have not the 
means to pay for their education, Those who feel a curiosity 
to learn more respecting the history of the art, are referred to 
the publications cited at the head of this article, —particularly 
to the North American Review for April, 1834, and to the 
twenty-first Report of the New York Institution. To the 
former and to many of the New York Reports, particularly 
the fifteenth, sixteenth and twentieth, the reader is referred 
for a sketch of the language of signs, and for many theoret- 
ical and practical details, not embraced in the plan of this 
article. 

With regard to the subject we propose more fully to con- 
sider, namely, the actual degree of success attained by insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb at this day, and particularly by 
those in this country, which are believed to have been at least 
as successful.as those in any other country,—very different 
views may be, and have been taken, according to the particu- 
lar instances of success which have fallen ~ 4 the observa- 
tion of individuals, and to the standard of comparison adopted 
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itteach case. To those familiar, from personal experience, 
with the mental and moral condition of an uneducated and 
neglected déaf mute, a very moderate degree of success 
seems almost miraculous ; while those who measure the ac- 

uisitions of much the greater number, in written language, 
his only point on which the world is capable of judging, by 
the standard of the well educated who hear, not unfrequently 
form the opinion that the characters of the deaf and dumb 
are stamped with a very marked degree of mental inferiority, 
and that, whatever pains may be taken to instruct them, they 
can never acquire any literary or scientific reputation, nor, as 
a body, reach the intellectual average of their more favored 
brethren. 

It is, indeed, rather remarkable that the most striking ex- 
amples which can be produced of the literary eapabilities of 
the deaf and dumb are, for the most part, persons who learned 
to read before losing their hearing, and whose cases hardly 
differ from that of a person who should have been, from an 
early period of life, immured ina library, with but little more 
than the necessary intercourse with his fellow-men. Such 
is precisely the case with James Nack, the distinguished deaf 
and dumb author, and probably the most extraordinary in- 
stance which any country can produce of high literary attain- 
ments in a person deprived of hearing in childhood. Cases 
like that of Nack, however, might occur as well before the 
possibility of instructing the deaf and dumb from birth was 
ever thought of, and, from some obscure hints in cotempora- 
ry writers, it appears probable they did,—though not per- 
haps to a degree equally remarkable. 

Ih must be admitted that, while the advantages, both in a 
moral and intellectual point of view, conferred on so many 
deaf mutes by the institutions established for their instruction, 
are immense and incalculable, yet, in the greater number of 
cases, the degree of success in one point of high importance, 
instruction in the language of books and newspapers, has 
been but very moderate ; and that, comparatively speaking, 
but a very small number have attained the ability to derive 
from reading and writing, that degree of solace and en- 
joyment which they would afford to a well educated person, 
accidentally bereft of hearing. 

To ascribe the result to any orizin«l inferiority of intellect, 
would be both unjust and absurd. ‘! he privation of a sense, 
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however important, is still but the privation of one means of 
enquiring knowledge, and affects the faculties of the mind 
only so far as it restricts them in that exercise which is as 
necessary to the development of the mind as of the body. 
We have seen that if this privation takes place after the in- 
dividual has learned to read, if he has free access to books, 
he is not apt to exhibit any want of intellectual activity. 
Neither is the child born deaf, therefore born with any men- 
tal inferiority, for if a child born with all its faculties should 
lose its hearing before the power of speech has been acquir- 
ed to any extent, it will grow up in character and mental 
habits utterly undistinguishable from the deaf and dumb who 
are so by birth. ‘The case just supposed, is so far from un- 
common, that it is believed to have occurred with nearly or 
quite one half of the whole number of the deaf and dumb. 
The mental peculiarities of deaf mutes must, therefore, be as- 
cribed solely to the peculiar circumstances in which they find 
themselves placed ; and they differ from other men, only as 
plants grown from the same seed, and in the same soil, differ, 
according to the openness or closeness of the situation, the 
greater or less favorableness of the aspect, and the supply of 
aliment and of moisture. 

Though the deaf and dumb are dumb only because they 
are deaf, yet their misfortune does not consist in the mere 
privation of the sense of hearing; for the ideas acquired 
originally through this sense, namely, ideas of the variations ot 
sound, constitute but a comparatively unimportant part of our 
stock of knowledge. If the established mode of communica- 
tion among men were by means of a language of visible signs, 
whether natural or arbitrary, and if none but natural and imi- 
tative cries were used, the privation of hearing would be a 
matter of small moment, and, even if from birth, would involve 
no social or intellectual disadvantages. Though the case 
supposed is an imaginary one, yet the existence of a whole 
nation using such a language is by no means an impossible 
event. e have only to suppose that a colony should be 
planted, whether by accident or design, composed at first, 
exclusively of deaf mutes, and in a situation which would 
give them few opportunities for intercourse. with the rest of 
the world. Of their posterity probably much the largest pro- 
portion would be able to hear, but would possess no spoken 
language ; and if we suppose the language of gestures to be 
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brought to a high degree of improvement in such a commu- 
nity, as it probably would be, it may be doubtful whether a 
language of sounds would ever be originated among them, as 
its necessity would not be felt. But in such a community 
the condition of the blind would be far more deplorable, and 
their education far more impracticable than that of the deaf 
and dumb is among us. As the ear could not supply to them 
in the situation supposed, the place of the eye, their condition 
would be precisely that of the deaf, dumb and blind, those 
most affecting, but happily rare examples, that show us what 
a helpless thing the human soul, despite its boasted powers 
and its immortal destiny, becomes by cutting off the usual 
nerves of communication with the external world, and with 
kindred minds. In these considerations we may find an ad- 
ditional motive for believing that speech is not a human in- 
vention as some have held, and that all that is has been plan- 
ned by infinite wisdom, with a view to the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

We shall presently recur again to the idea of a deaf-mute 
community, which we have introduced in this place to enable 
the reader to conceive more clearly why the privation of 
hearing is, under ordinary circumstances, a doom so terribly 
severe to a social intelligence. The abiiity to hear words is 
of no value where there are no words to hear, and he who 
should be cast alone on a desert island, or placed in such a 
community as we have just supposed, would, in consequence 
of that ability, have no advantage whatever over a deaf mute. 
But the real misfortune of the latter, and it is indeed one of 
a magnitude not readily conceivable, consists in his being cut 
off from the ordinary social and intellectual intercourse of his 
fellow men. He thus finds himself, in every moral and in- 
tellectual point of view, thrown back into that state of nature 
from which society has been gradually emerging during thou- 
sands of years. ‘That traditional knowledge, the fruit of the 
experience and meditations of successive generations, which 
accumulates in the memory of a child who hears without a 
sensible effort on his part, by merely listening to remarks 
made sometimes to him, far oftener accidentally in his hear- 
ing, is to the deaf child, except when placed in a commu- 
nity of deaf mutes, a treasure inaccessible—a book sealed. 

It would be aside from our present purpose to give a dis- 
sertation on the characters of the uneducated deaf and dumb. 
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Let it suffice to say, that they are such as might be expect- 
ed from minds constituted like our own, but not like our own 
cultivated and improved. | That is to say, that they display 
the traits of untaught childhood, or of tribes little advanced 
in knowledge,—not as many, by a strange propensity to de- 
grade their own species, would have us believe, of apes or 
monkies.’ Such an opinion is not surprising in the vulgar, 
who are accustomed to think the power of speech the only 
difference between man and the ape ; but we cannot restrain 
our surprise and indignation, when we find it gravely assert- 
ed and maintained by men in other respects sensible and in- 
telligent,—even by not a few who have aspired to the first 
rank in philosophy. Strange to say, some eminent teachers 
of the deaf and dumb, who ought, of all men, to have known 
better, either judging from particular instances of early neglect 
and seclusion, or influenced by a desire to magnify their own 
success, have lent the sanction of their names to opinions de- 
grading their uninstructed fellow-man to the level of the 
brutes that perish. It is certain that the deaf mute receives 
a mind and a heart by nature, in which the seeds of warm af- 
fections, and even of bright talents, are as frequently implant- 
ed as in the minds and hearts of speaking children, and need 
only as diligent cultivation to quicken them into as vigorous 
growth. Education has, in many instances, wonderfully im- 
proved his mental faculties, because those faculties were 
formed capable of improvement. ‘The teacher can no more 
create a mind, where a mind is wanting, than the workman 
can manufacture a watch without the steel, the brass, and the 
silver.* 

But it may be asked, if there is no original inferiority, why 
have not the deaf and dumb, instructed for years with un- 
wearied pains, by men of liberal education!and of eminent 
ability, been raised, as a body, to the intellectual rank of their 
well educated fellow-men? ‘To which we reply that very 
many, perhaps the greater number so educated, notwithstand- 
ing the scantiness of the period usually allowed for a task so 
arduous, have attained this rank,—so far as a knowledge of 
facts and principles, phenomena and causes is concerned ; 


* Tales of the Deaf and Dumb, with Miscellaneous Poems, 
by John R. Burnet. Newark, 1835. 
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but, from their generally imperfect knowledge of written ian- 
guage, the world cannot judge of the extent of their acquire- 
ments. 

Instruction in written language is, in fact, the only real 
difficulty in their education. For all other-purposes it might 
be sufficient, if those deaf mutes, whom the accident of birth 
scatters abroad at a distance from each other, seldom admit- 
ting of the mutual improvement of the dialect of gestures de- 
vised by each solitary mute for himself, should be collected 
in communities, or rather drawn together in particular towns 
and villages, in which there should be a sufficient proportion 
of deaf mutes tomake theirlanguage generally intelligible for the 
purposes of business, of social intercourse, and it might easily 
he, even of public deliberative assemblies. In such a com- 
munity the language of gestures might, in the space of a few 
generations, attain to a degree of perfection much greater than 
it has attained, even in the oldest existing institution, whose 
pupils seldom remain long enough to improve, to any consid- 
erable extent, the language they find in use, and moreover 
have their attention, during their limited term of study, occu- 
pied with a very different language,—a language, whose im- 
portance as a means of communication with the world in 
which they are to live, is too great to permit its being neglect- 
ed for the improvement of one of which the use will have to 
be, in most cases, discontinued when they leave the schools. 
Yet, notwithstanding these disadvantages, the sign dialects of 
our schools are abundantly sufficient, not only for social in- 
tercourse, but for public instruction whether in history, 
science, morals, or religion. 

In such a community the deaf mute, in every sense of the 
word astranger in the world beside,would feel himself at home. 
He might not only rival his fellows in mechanical skill and 
physical endurance, but the wide arena of the mind would be 
open to him. He might not only*excel as a painter, or a 
sculptor but even as an orator, for the language of pantomime 
in the hands of a master, is the most eloquent of all languages. 
Thus he could acquire all that power over the minds of his 
fellow-men, which eloquence never fails to give. Minds 
would be trained, and their faculties sharpened by free com- 
petition and collision with equal minds. Each individual 
would bring his own experience, the fruits of his own medi- 
tations, to swell the common mass of still accumulating in- 
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tellectual wealth. In short, though such a community would 
no doubt exhibit much that would be peculiar, yet, even 
though writing should be unknown, the present intellectual 
degradation of the deaf and dumb would by no means be one 
of its characteristics. And no doubt, some mode of writing 
would in time come into use, better adapted to the circum- 
stances of the deaf and dumb, than the tedious and complicat- 
ed characters for words now in use. 

With many of the educated deaf, and with some of their 
teachers, the formation of such a community has beea a fa- 
vorite project. But for that end, all the ties of early associa- 
tions, of business, of country, home and kindred, must be 
broken up. It would be too much to expect such sacrifices from 
many of the families accidentally containing deaf mute chil- 
dren ; and if these children should be taken from their natu- 
ral protectors, without regard to, the yearnings of parental 
and fraternal affection, and settled for life in a community of 
deaf mutes exclusively, marriages would take place among 
them, when of suitable age, as certainly as in any other com- 
munity ; and a multitude of children would soon grow up, 
able to hear with few exceptions, for deafness is rarely hered- 
itary, but,—like those children mentioned by Herodotus, whom 
an ancient king of Egypt, desirous of ascertaining what was 
the original language ot mena, caused to be brought up in 
seclusion by dumb persons—withoutany spoken language, be- 
cause there was no spoken language for them tolearn. The 
project of a deaf mute community on a large scale, is there- 
fore generally considered an Utopian scheme. It is at pre- 
sent, and will long continue necessary to place the deaf mute 
child, for a limited number of years, in an institution, where 
all the facilities of intellectual development afforded by a deai 
mute community are provided during the term of his stay ; 
and where, moreover, he will be taught, as far as practicable, 
a language universally intelligible among those to whose so- 
ciety he will return. 

The causes which make the perfect acquisition of a wni- 
ten language so peculiarly difficult for the deaf and dumb, and 
their instruction in it a task so long and wearisome, are no! 
generally understood. Strange to say, many people confound 
this case with that of children learning to read and write in 
ordinary schools. The latter, already masters, for all neces- 
sary purposes, of their mother tongue, have gnly to learn 
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twenty-six characters representing the elementary sounds of “9 
words already familiar. When the value of these characters +3 
is onee well fixed in the memory, the only remaining diflicul- 
ties are those arising from an irregular orthography. ‘To the 
deaf mute, on the other hand, not only the characters repre- 
senting words are strangers, but the sounds of the words 
themselves have not, and for him never can have any exist- 
ence. When he has become familiar with the form of every 
letter in the alphabet, he is not a step further advanced to- 
wards a knowledge of words, than the English child who has 
learned the Hebrew alphabet, is thereby advanced towards a 
knowledge of the words of that language. In each case it is 
necessary to explain the value of each individual word, and 
the laws of construction, in the study of a foreign language, 
often present much greater difficulties than the nomencla- 
ture. 

The Hebrew is here selected, because its alphabet, its 
words, and its syntax being all radically different from our 
own, it affords a good illustration, though still an inadequate 
one, of the difficulty of the acquisition of a written language, 
by those who, though living among the people by whom that 
language is spoken, have never heard a word of it, and to 
whom therefore, it is as truly a foreign language as the He- 
brew is to us. 

A still better illustration would be the case of an Enropean 
or American attempting to learn from books the Chinese writ- 
ten language ; yet in that we are told, there are only about 
two hundred and fourteen radical characters, and, these being 
once well fixed in the memory, it becomes comparatively an 
easy task to understand and remember the thirty-three thous- 
and characters formed by combinations of these. But if we 
examine the English language, we shall find several thousand 
words, primitives to us, though very many of them may be 
compounds or derivatives in the languages whence they were 
taken. Each of these primitive words must be retained by 
a direct effort of the memory, unassisted by any associations 
with other words, in our language, previously known ; and 
in the case of the deaf and dumb, they must be recollected, 
as we recollect the Chinese characters, by their appearance 
on paper, unaided by any associations of their parts with the 
sounds of words. ‘To this class of learners, our written 
words must appear as a jumble of letters, each by itself sig- 
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nifying nothing, any more than the different strokes of the 
pen which compose one of the Chinese characters. 

From this view of the case it is evident that the perfec: 
acquisition of the written language of his country, must, for 
a deaf mute, require even more time than the perfect acqui- 
sition of the written language of China for an European, 
since for the former, the number of arbitrary characters js 
much greater, and the difficulties of construction are certain- 
ly not less. 

Those aware of the severe mental labor which the study 
of languages, like the Hebrew and Chinese, exacts for so 
many years, will cease to be surprised that, in most cases, 
after four or five years instruction the deaf mute is, with re- 
spect to the study of written language, but little advanced be- 
yond that point at which the education of those who hear 
usually begins,—namely, that at which the meaning of un- 
familiar words can be explained by other words previously 
known ; and that very many can hardly be said to reach this 
point, at least so as to derive benefit from the dictionaries in 
common use. We need not therefore wonder that so many, 
after completing the period allowed them, and returning to 
the society of those little qualified to aid or encourage them 
in intellectual pursuits, forget much that they may have 
learned in the school-room, and only retain so much know- 
ledge of the simplest forms of language, as to hold necessary 
communication with those with whom they have to deal. 

Yet even with this scanty knowledge of written language, 
the knowledge of facts, of causes, of principles, of funy, $0- 
cial and moral relations, which every mute of ordinary intel- 
lect acquires by a residence of a few years in an institution 
for the deaf and dumb, is of incalculable value. It lifts him 
in the scale of being, giving him the sweet assurance that he 
is a man, a member of the same great family with those 
around him. A veil is lifted from the face of nature, and the 
curtain drawn aside that hid the once mysterious springs of 
human actions. The world is no longer to him bounded by 
the hills that close his own view. He sees the sun set, and 
knows he has gone to shine on other lands, to foster the 
growth of the tea and the coffee-tree,—to ripen the orange 
and the fig,—to light the path of the elephant-riding Asiatic 
through his tiger-haunted jungle, and to parch the desert 
where the Arab speeds from Oasis to Oasis, on his came’, 
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and where the lordly lion dwells alone. When the desola- 
tion of winter is abroad on the earth, he looks forward with 
confidence to the return of a summer as bright, as warm, and 
as fruitful as the last, for the promise has been explained to 
him, that seed time and harvest shall not cease. He has 
been taught to shun the intoxicating draught which too many 
have put to the lips of the uneducated deaf aud dumb ; he has 
learned to respect habitually the rights of property, to set a 
sacred value on truth, and by their conduct in these respects, 
he knows whom among his fellow men to trust, and whom 
to distrust. With the world at Jarge he can indeed hold but 
little intercourse, but with those familiar with his modes of 
expression, he establishes a dialect, partly of words and part- 
ly of signs, not only sufficient for all necessary purposes, but 
enabling him to mingle in the social parties, and share in the 
social enjoyments of those of his own age. If he cannot un- 
derstand the inflammatory appeals, mi personal abuse of a 
part namePepre he at least knows the most material facts in 
the history of his own country, and the structure of its gov- 
ernment ; he is aware why elections are held, and if he sides 
with a party merely because it is ihe side of his own best 
friends, he has a better motive of action than many can plead. 
If he does not hear, or seeing in writing, cannot fully appre 
ciate. the solemn words that bind man and woman together 
for life, at least he is fully sensible of the sacred nature of 
ihe relation, and is himself competent to enter, and often 
does enter into it. ‘Though he may not comprehend the elo- 
quent appeals made in behalf of missions, he has heard of 
missionaries sent to the heathen, and perhaps has even been 
personally acquainted with such. He knows why they were 
sent and by Show. and how they went, and can even point 
out onthe map the country to which they have gone. If he 
cannot hear the public preaching of the word, or even feel 
the full force of the exhortations in tracts put into his hands, 
he knows why men meet one day in seven, andcan often derive 
profit by meeting with his hearing neighbors, recalling to his 
own mind under the influence of the day, ofthe place and of 
the occasion, some exhortation delivered long before by his 
teacher in his own language of signs, some, precept of the 
Saviour, or some scene from sacred history. ay more, he 
not unfrequently obtains the assurance of meeting his fellow- 
worshippers in that celestial home, where finally the predic- 
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tion of the prophet shall be more fully fulfilled than during 
the brief abode of the Messiah on earth, where in short, “ the 
deaf shall hear and the dumb shall sing.” 

We have now briefly considered the actual degree of suc- 
cess attained by instructors of the deaf and dumb. Though 
the instances of eminent success, at least during the usual 
scanty period of instruction, have been rare, yet, compared 
with the lot of far greater numbers who remain uneducated, 
the condition of the educated mute, even of one who would 
be considered below the average of his class, is one of intel- 
lectual, social and moral elevation, and his means of enjoy- 
ment of a far higher kind, and more accessible. It remains 
to be considered whether the almost insuperable difficultics 
which obstruct his perfect acquisition of written language, 
cannot be so far removed that the ability to derive high grati- 
fication from the perusal of books, shall no longer be the rarc 
exception instead of the general rule. 

We have spoken of written language as peculiarly difficul: 
of acquisition for the deaf and dumb. If they consider each 
word as a single complex character, they are forced to com- 
mit to memory several thousand radical characters ; and if, 
as is perhaps more common, they look on a word as an ar)i- 
trary jumble of letters, the case is, as we shall hereafter ex- 
plain, still worse. 

But the difficulty of acquiring words in the first instance, 
great as it is, is by no means the only, or even the principal 
difficulty. * The ability to employ, without sensible effort, the 
signs for ideas furnished by any language in our ordinary so- 
cial intercourse, and in our private medlitsiiens, is necessary 
to a thorough a¢quaintance with that language. The deaf 
and dumb must not only laboriously commit to memory the 
words of a written language and its laws of construction, bu! 
they must be Jed to form a system of ideas corresponding to 
those words, and to employ either the images of those writ- 
ten words, or some other system of signs, parallel] with, and 
readily convertible into the ordinary language of their coun- 
trymen, as the direct object and instrument of thought. 

This faculty can in general only be acquired by the con- 
stant colloquialuse of words, and such collated use implies 
a mode of exhibiting words in conversation more rapid and 
convenient than ordinary writing. ‘Till it is acquired, written 
language must ever remain to this class of learners, a foreign 
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language, whose phrases will, in general, be understood only 
by translation into their vernacular language of gestures. We 
shall first endeavor to put this principle in a clearer point of 
view, and then @nquire what system of signs representing 
words, is most eligible, for we are firmly persuaded that, on 
the choice of such a system depends the question, whether 
the deaf and dumb may be, in any reasonable space of time, 
inducted into a perfect knowledge of written language. 

To those whose language was acquired through the ear, 
words, whether they utter, hear, read, or merely think of 
them, are only variations of articulated sounds. Hence, 
most men find it difficult to appreciate correctly the peculiar 
circumstances of those, for whom this entire class of per- 
ceptions has no more existence than colors for a man born 
blind, and to whom, therefore, words in whatever manner 
they are presented, must belong to the class of visual, or 
that of tactile sensations. Whether in the case of a deaf 
mute who has been taught to articulate, the tactile sensations 
furnished by the contacts and motions of his own organs of 
speech constitute the material of words, or only recall the 
visible movements of those organs in another, or some other 
visible form of words, as in the case of the writer, those con- 
tacts and motions serving as representatives of sounds still 
remembered, though for many years unheard, is a question 
of much doubt. In either case, it is evident that to the deaf 
mute taught to articulate, words are very different from what 
they are tous. But there can be no doubt respecting the 
ordinary visible characters for words, whether composed of 
marks on paper, or of positions of the fingers. ‘The one 
mode or the other may equally become to a deaf mute, the 
original forms of words, to which all other recognized forms 
of the same words will be referred. But in either case, 
words must be learned originally through the eye, and must 
therefore, ever belong to the class of visual perceptions. 

Laura Bridgeman, the interesting pupil of the New Eng- 
land Asylum for the blind, presents the only instance in which 
we cannot doubt that words are coneeived solely as tactile 
sensations. Other deaf mutes who, after acquiring some 
knowledge of words, had become blind, have indeed learned 
to recognize those words by the sense of touch ; but the 
case just mentioned is believed to be the first in which an 
original knowledge of words has been acquired through this 
sense. 
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The radical difference just explained, between the deaf 
mute’s perceptions of words and those of men in general, 
must be steadily kept in view as the clue to many of the 
views and arguments presented in the following pages. | 
will also make it clear why the case of those who acguired a 
language before becoming deaf, differs from that of the deaf 
and dumb from birth. To the former, words are precisely 
what they are to other men, and though unheard for many 
years, their tones will still linger in the mind’s ear, with all 
their variations of rhythm, cadence, accent, and emphasis. 
Such, as has already been intimated, is the case of the pres- 
ent writer, and he can therefore speak on that point from his 
own experience. 

The mental habits of the deaf and dumb from birth, also 
differ from our own in another point, requiring explanation. 

Metaphysicians recognize two modes of conducting mental 
operations. We may recall directly our original perceptions 
of objects, and of their relations whether in space or time : 
or we may recall them by means of signs standing some as 
the representatives of individual objects, but the greater 
number as the representatives of classes, of attributes, of 
states, of changes, of actions, of the relations of time and 
place, of cause and effect, of general principles. 

The first is styled the method of direct intuition. It is 
the mode in which the mind of an uneducated mute recalls, 
compares, and combines at will the objects of his knowledge. 

So long as the mind busies itself with the images of sen- 
sible objects, whether contemplated singly, or which is more 
common, as forming part of a group; so long as it follows, 
as in a camerajobscura, the changes of place, color, attitude, 
relative position, etc., of objects,—so long as it recalls di- 
rectly its own simple emotions and judgments, by recalling 
objects or actions adapted to excite the former or exercise 
the latter,—so long it may, and, in certain. circumstances, 
does dispense with signs of any description im conducting its 
operations. 

Even when a deaf mute has carried the pantomime, the 
natural language by which he communicates his ideas to 
others, to a considerable degree of perfection, he still thinks, 
for the most part, by the direct intuition of, ideas ;—because 
his pantomimic signs are either merely copies of the images 
in his own mind, as far as these are capable of being copied, 
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or abbreviations which suggest the entire image, in the same 
way in which the single , eet N. suggests to us the word 
north, or the letters MS. the word manuscript. The order, 
too, of his pantomime follows the order of his perceptions, an 
order which, though strictly natural, appears inverted to those 
accustomed to the order of words in most spoken languages. 
It is the characteristic of a language of pantomime to present 
groups of ideas at once,—or, when it becomes necessary 
to exhibit the parts of an outline or group in detail, the most 
prominent or essential must be presented first, that they may 
be more easily retained in the mind till, by adding the other 
parts in the order of their relative importance, the group is 
completed. 

hen practice has made this mode of communication 
familiar, it becomes unnecessary to trace more than a few of 
the most prominent outlines. The mind of the spectator 
supplies the rest in the same way in which, seeing a part of 
some familiar object, we know to what object it belongs. 
And this species of abbreviation may be extended to examples 
and metaphors used to illustrate ideas beyond the limits of 
the material world. The two words, fox and grapes, instantly 
recall the whole fable and its application to those to whom 
they are familiar, and the sign language of the deaf and dumb 
is composed, in great part, of similar abbreviations. But we 
are wandering from our present subject. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the employ- 
ment of such a language demands the direct intuition of 
ideas, both to execute and to comprehend the pantomime 
with facility. Hence it is, that deaf mutes are far more 
skilful in the use of this instrument of communication than 
those who, from the almost exclusive use of an artificial 
language, have acquired the opposite mental habit. And 
vice versa, the invincible predilection of all deaf mutes for 
their own language of pantomime very seriously obstructs 
their familiar acquisition of a language more universally in- 
telligible among men, partly by making the use of the latter 
less frequent, but rood , also, by confirming habits of mind 
very unfavorable to the ready conception of such a language. 

Direct intuition, (including, of course, the actual contempla- 
tion of the image of the object in its presence, as well as of 
the same image recalled in the absence of the object,) must 
be, in the first instance, the foundation of all positive know- 
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ledge. Itis the only mode in which the value of those signs 
can be determined which cannot be defined by other signs 
previously known, and therefore, the first conceptions, the 
first dawnings of observation and reflection in the mind of a 
child who hears, must be, equally with those of a deaf mute 
child, by the mode of direct intuition. 

But, teach the child to represent objects and their qualities 
and relations, classes, and their generic or specific differences, 
actions and their modifications, by separate signs,—signs, 
too, which the mind can, from their greater simplicity, grasp, 
arrange and combine more readily than it can the actual 
images of objects and actions ;—let him use such signs con- 
tinually in acquiring and communicating ideas, and, though 
at first both the sign and the image will be present in the 
mind, yet the image will soon retire more and more in the 
back ground, while the sign will stand prominently forth. 
The case may, perhaps, Be illustrated by comparing the 
sign to those labels in a cabinet of minerals, which ofte 
nearly conceal the specimen on which they are placed. 

Let us further suppose that these signs become, in process 
of time, arranged in a customary order of collocation, very 
different from the natural Be a ft ;—that many of them 


come into use to denote general relations, as far beyond the 
limits of direct intuition, as the higher principles of geometry 


are beyond the simple truths called axioms ;—that the mind 
is led by them into the boundless realms of abstract existences 
where intuition cannot follow ;—and we can easily conceive 
that the presence of signs for ideas will become essential to 
the greater number of mental operations,—-and that so inti- 
mate a union will be formed between the idea and the sign 
by which it is most usually represented—the latter standing 
to the former in the relation of body to soul,—that the mind 
will become habituated to consider, not ideas directly, but 
the signs of those ideas. 

When a system of signs for ideas either originally arbitra- 
ry, as in the case of spoken words, or become so by succes- 
sive changes and abbreviations, as with the Chinese written 
characters, and with many of the signs used by the deaf and 
dumb,—has been carried to a high degree of cultivation and 
refinement, by the successive labors of a vast multitude of 
superior minds, and, especially, when the memory has been 
stored with innumerable happy combinations of those signs, 
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in the form of proverbs, of passages from favorite authors, 
etc., the mental abit just dota to, assumes so much the 
character of an universal law, that we are hardly conscious 
of thinking at all unless we think by the aid of such signs. 
Hence some have denied that the deaf mute could think 
without a language to serve as the instrument of thought, and, 
thus, have most unjustly measured the extent of his ideas by 
the copiousness of his colloquial dialect. But, though we 
admit that the Atlantic cannot be crossed without a vessel, 
yeta practised swimmer will cross rivers which a man ac- 
customed to rely on a boat, would think impassable without 
its assistance. And though the deaf mute who thinks by 
direct intuition, cannot attain to the same depth and reach of 
thought enjoyed by those who possess a more perfect mode of 
registering successive results and discoveries, he can, never- 
theless, think and reason to a much greater extent than is 
commonly supposed. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the two 
mental habits under consideration is that, while the panto- 
mimic signs of a deaf mute suggest but a very limited number 
of relations or associations, other than those obvious at first 
sight between the objects represented,—on the contrary, 
each sign in an artificial language brings with it a long train 
of associations, from the almost innumerable shades of mean- 
ing, both literal and metaphorical, of which each sign is sus- 
ceptible, and the vast variety of combinations in which we 
have been accustomed to use it, or find it used: While the 
pantomimic signs, serving, as it were, as the object glass to a 
camera obscura, recall real images, a sign of the other class 
recalls not so much an image or outline, as some of the many 
associations with which we have been accustomed to connect 
that sign. It will be at once admitted that, to a blind man, 
the word eagle or lion cannot suggest the real image of those 
animals, but will nevertheless recall the ideas of their strength, 
courage, dominion over weaker animals, the soaring flight of 
the one, the kingly port of the other, and the innumerable 
historical and poetical associations founded on those qualities. 
There is a very large class of minds whose ordinary concep- 
tions of words are very little different from those of the blind 
man. And indeed there are very many words which, though 
representing sensible objects, can hardly be connected with 
any particular images. ‘Take, for example, such words as 
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church, temple, flower, fruit, laurel, cypress, steed, courser, 
hovel, palace, citadel, each of which is linked with such a 
throng of ideas, that those sensible images which are 
the objects of real intuition, if they appear at all, are 
most commonly overlooked, or at best, dimly distinguished in 
the crowd. 

With mankind in general, the articulated sounds called 
words are the signs thus used to represent ideas. When 
men have been accustomed, from the earliest glimmerings o{ 
recollection, to conduct their intellectual operations by means 
of such signs, arbitrary in themselves, and equally arbitrary 
in their mode of arrangement, the faculty of direct intuition 
becomes, not only much weakened, but greatly modified. 
The memory learns to cling tenaciously to articulated sounds, 
and recalls visual forms with comparative difficulty. Hence 
it is that, in order to assist our recollections of plants or min- 
erals, for example, we find it necessary to give a name to 
each. Moreover, from the facility which such a system of 
signs gives to the processes of generalization and abstraction, 
the mind becomes habituated to contemplate rather general 
principles than particular examples. 

It is not perhaps surprising that, deceived by mental habits 
like these, which, though acquired, have by custom becom 
second natures, many have maintained that the articulations 
of the human voice have an exclusive prerogative to serve as 
the direct object and instrument of thought. Such an opin- 
ion, however, belongs to an age of philosophy little advanced, 
and is no more worthy of serious refutation at this day, than 
the once universal notion that the earth is at rest while the 
sun moves round it. Its origin is evidently to be traced to 
those systems of philosophy once venerated, but now only 
remembered to excite a smile, which were built exclusively 
gn words, and akin to which was the mysterious and super- 
natural power ascribed to.certain words used in spells and 
incantations ; notions which the stern and unimaginative phi- 
losophy of our days has long since banished to the realms oi 
poetry and romance. 

Absurd as the opinion in question may appear to us, it 
seems to have been held by most of the early instructors of 
the deaf and dumb, who, in consequence, gave their attention 
chiefly to supplying, by laborious instruction in artificial ar- 
ticulation, the necessary medium of thought ; forgetting that, 
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to the deaf and dumb, speech can never be what it is to other 
men, a language of sounds, but must be confined to the 
movements of the vocal organs,—in short, must become a 
language of visible, or possibly of tactile, but never of audi- 
ble signs. Consequently, if such views were to be admitted, 
we should be constrained to regard the condition of the deaf 
and dumb from birth as utterly hopeless. Most fortunately 
for them, the instances of Massieu, Clerc, Loring, and others 
that might be named, afford illustrious proofs that a knowledge 
of sounds, or of articulation, is unnecessary to a more than 
common development of the intellectual faculties. 

To this error succeeded another, which has also had a 
great influence on the systems of some celebrated instructors 
of the deafand dumb. When at length deaf mutes were 
collected together in communities, the expansion of their na- 
tural language of gestures became so rapid, that men began 
to suspect its capability of reaching a degree of perfection 
equal to that of existing spoken languages. It was moreover 
observed that, with whatever care a deaf mute was instructed 
in written language, he still preferred to employ the lan- 
guage of gestures in his intercourse with all to whom that 
language was intelligible, and especially in his private medi- 
tations. Hence it was argued that he must always continue 
to think in that language, and to regard written words only 
as the representatives of his signs. It hence became a favor- 
ite labor with the benevolent De l’Epée, and with his re- 
nowned successor Sicard, to bring this language to such a 
state of perfection, that the task of instructing the deaf and 
dumb might be reduced to the mere process of translation, or 
rather to the mechanical substitution of written characters for 
their corresponding gestures. 

If we suppose a whole nation of deaf mutes to exist togeth- 
er for successive generations, it is evident that, by the time 
they should have reached, (and they certainly might reach) a 
degree of knowledge and refinement equal to that of the pres- 
ent civilized nations of the earth, they would have formed a 
language of gestures equally copious, equally perspicuous 
and precise, and perhaps, in some respects, equally arbitrary 
with the spoken languages now in use. But it is just as evi- 
dent that to comprehend and employ such a language, de- 
mands, in the first place, a corresponding development of 
ideas, and that where this condition does not exist, its signs 
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would have no more meaning, even for a deaf mute, than, for 
example, the words of a botanical description of genera an 
species, for a child ignorant of botany. If, then, we even 
suppose the herculean labor fully achieved, and a language of 
gestures produced parallel to that of speech, it will still be 
as necessary to teach the deaf mute the meaning of a ges. 
ture representing a word, as to teach him the meaning of the 
word itself. 

Here, then, we come to the point which has been, of late, 
more vigorously discussed than any other connected with the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb,—namely, whether the pu- 
pil should be led to associate his ideas directly with written 
words, or should be furnished by the teacher with a gesture 
to represent the idea of each word—the gesture supp!ying 
for him the place of a connecting link between the word and 
the idea, which with those who hear, is supplied by the sound 
of the word. | 

Such gestures constitute what is denominated a system o/ 
methodical signs. We need not say that we regard as en- 
tirely erroneous the opinion held by some, that such a system 
of signs is absolutely necessary for the deaf mute, to stand as 
intermediate between ideas and the written characters for 
words. We fully subscribe to the maxim which is now very 


pan admitted, that any independent system of — may 


ecome the direct object and instrument of thought. But one 
system of signs may be far superior to another in point o! 
convenience and expedition, and, consequently, in utility . 
and hence, as we have already observed, the choice of « 
system of signs to form for the deaf mute the material of 
words, becomes a problem of very great importance, and one 
to solve which, all the circumstances of the case must be ta- 
ken into view. 
Before proceeding farther, it may be worth while to bestow 
a passing glance on the opinions of those who, as has jus! 
been intimated, have denied the possibility of characters for 
words, written literatem, fulfilling the all-important office of 
a direct representation of ideas. They seem to have been 
influenced, not so much by any sound philosophical views, as 
by their own experience. To those who have acquired a 
language through the ear, words are sounds, and all modes of 
depicting words to the eye, are merely representatives of 
words. Such persons, observing that to their own minds the 
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sight of a familiar written character invariably recalls its cor- 
responding articulation, and that it is impossible for them to 
attach any ideas to the characters of ordinary writing without 
the intervention of such an articulation, hastily conclude that 
a similar necessity exists for the deaf and dumb. Hence, as 
we have observed, some instructors hold that artificial articu- 
lation, and others that the gestures called methodical signs, 
are necessary to stand for the deaf mute between written 
words and ideas. 

This absurdity has been well exposed in the Twenty-second 
Report of the New York Institution. Sounds having no exist- 
ence for the deaf and dumb, written characters devised to re- 
present sounds, must, for them, be independent characters, 
which may indeed, by habit, be associated with certain ges- 
tures, or with certain movements of the vocal organs, but 
which may nevertheless be retained in the mind independent- 
ly of any such association. What teacher of the deaf and 
dumb has not been, innumerable times, applied to for a defi- 
nition of certain words or phrases, which its pupils had met 
with in reading, or in conversation by writing with those who 
hear, and which they had committed to memory for the ex- 
press purpose of asking their meaning? And what well edu- 
cated mute, though entirely ignorant of articulation, cannot 
use correctly many words to which he attaches no particular 
sign, and which he could not define by signs, without reflec- 
tion and circumlocution ? 

But the question still remains, whether written words are 
not far too complex for the mind to conduct its operations by 
their aid with ordinary rapidity and facility. We confess 
that all the zeal and ability with which several very eminent 
instructors have plead the cause of written words, have fail- 
ed to satisfy us on this point. 

Those who maintain the practicability of leading the deaf 
and dumb to associate their ideas directly with the class of 
written signs under consideration, and to conduct their own 
mental operations by the immediate contemplation of the im- 
ages of such written words,—appeal to various well known 
examples of ideographic writing, such as the characters used 
in algebra, the system of musical notation, and especially the 
written language of the Chinese. 

But in all these characters, there is a kind of unity quite 
unknown to alphabetic writing. ‘The Chinese characters are, 
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probably, the most complex of the kind known, yet, in every 
one, we are told, there is a single radical character, represent- 
ing what some philosophers style the mother idea, and though 
two or three others may be added, forming a tout ensemble 
very complex to an European eye, yet each of these has, in 
theory at least, its appropriate office in modifying the princi- 
pal 3 fig 

But in alphabetic writing, we find the radicals to consist, 
not of a single character, but generally of about half a dozen, 
and sometimes of nearly twice that number. Pure radicals, 
it is true, do not usually consist of a great number of letters, 
but we have very many words in common use, which, though 
compounds or derivatives in their original languages, are 
primitives to the English student. Institution, locomotive, 
anniversary, contemplate,—these are but a few of the many 
instances in which the labor of learning our language is, es- 
pecially to the deaf and dumb, increased many fold by the 
multitude of compound words adopted from other emeng 

Here, however, the advocates of written words remind us 


that characters thus formed of several letters each, are anala- 
= to spoken words of many syllables, which we find no 

ifficulty in considering as the direct representatives of ideas, 
and which float along with the current of our a with- 


out our being sensible of any embarrassment from their com- 
plexity. 

With those deaf mutes who conceive words as composed 
of successive letters, as probably most of them do, the simi- 
larity between the two cases is undeniable ; but it must be 
borne in mind that, on an average, there are nearly four times 
as many letters as syllables in any connected lesions in 
our language. If, then, a language can be found which em- 
ploys in enunciating propositions, on an got three or 
four times as many syllables as our own, such a language 
would be precisely parallel to the case under consideration. 

But, as words of many syllables, or parts equivalent to sy!- 
lables, however rapidly they may be uttered, must still be ut- 
tered by successive syllables, and however rapidly they may 
pass through the mind, must still pass by successive parts, 
it is evident that such a language must require, on an aver- 
age, not only at least thrice as much time for communicating 
ideas as our own language requires, but also at least thrice 
as much time for any mental process, whether of memory, 
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reason, or invention, in which the mind busies itself directly 
with words as the signs of ideas. 

The disadvantage just mentioned would, it is true, be of 
little consequence to the individual, if all around him were in 
the same situation. But there are few who will prefer to use 
so tedious a language in conversation, when they can employ 
one far more rapid ; and hence, a person, ignorant of signs 
ina community of deaf mutes, and a deaf mute in the so- 
ciety of those who hear, would equally find themselves ig- 
norant of the greatest part of what was passing around them. 

This slowness of alphabetic writing as an instrument of 
communication is too palpable to be denied, but, if a corres- 
ponding slowness as an instrument of thought were to be ad- 
mitted, it would by no means answer the purposes of its ad- 
vocates. Some of the most zealous and able advocates of 
alphabetic writing, have been fully sensible that a system of 
signs for ideas which, by the multiplicity of its parts, puts 
thrice the ordinary distance between the premises of any 
proposition, must very seriously weaken the power of the un- 
derstanding to draw conclusions from the consideration and 
comparison of those premises. Aware that such a tedious 
system of signs for ideas could hardly ever supplant the far 
more rapid language of gestures, and that, if it could, the 
change would be, in this point of view, far from advantageous, 
they argue, that the deaf and dumb can be taught to regard 
words as units, composed indeed of parts, but, like words of 
one syllable to those who hear, with those parts, or ele- 
ments so intimately combined, that the mind becomes aware 
of the complexity of the word only by a particular effort of 
attention. In illustration, we are referred to the multitude of 
natural objects, of which, when become familiar, the concep- 
tion i3 instantaneous, though each consists of a great, often an 
indefinite number of separable parts. Some of those who 
thus argue, sensible of the difficulty, we may even say the 
impossibility, of such an instantaneous conception of words 
by those deaf mutes who conceive words habitually under the 
forms of a literatem manual alphabet, as nearly all do in whose 
education such an alphabet is used from the beginning, ad- 
vise that the use of this instrument, convenient and time sav- 
ing as, compared with writing, it eminently is, be avoided, 
tll the pupil has had time to acquire the habit of contemplat- 
ing words as units, all whose {parts being present together 
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when the word is viewed on the slate, may all be present 
together when the image of the word recurs to the mind. 

That, in this case, the desired faculty of the instanta- 
neous conceptioggpf words may be attained, we are not pre- 
pared to deny, though the comparison with natural objects is 
far from bringing any aid to the argument. Natural objects, 
though composed of parts, have such a unity of individua| 
character throughout, that each part may be separately re- 
cognized, as belonging to one particular object, and to no 
other. Cut a hickory into a thousand parts, and not only the 
bark, the wood, the leaf, the ament, the nut, will be recogniz- 
ed by the most cursory observers as belonging to a hickory, 
and to no other tree, but yet more, the fragments of each of 
these parts must be made very small indeed, ere it will become 
impossible for a practical botanist to say to what tree they be- 
long. But what is there in any one of the seven letters, com- 
posing the word hickory, to suggest that particular word, 
more than thousands of other words ? 

The case is the same with all homogeneous substances pro- 
duced by the art of man :—and though there are many arti- 
ficial objects fashioned out of materials not homogeneous, or not 
peculiar to that object, yet, in such cases, there is always a 
certain adaptation of materials to the fabric, of the parts to 
the whole, which usually enables us, on the sight of any frag- 
ment, to say to what object it had belonged, or, at least, to 
enumerate those to which it might have belonged. The uses 
to which bricks are put, other than that of building a house, 
are not so numerous but that we can readily enumerate them, 
—but who can enumerate all the words which contain the 
letter k? Again,—we can distinguish at a glance the wheel 
of a cart from the wheel of a coach,—a piece of window- 
glass from a piece of wine-glass,—a fragment of a boot from 
a fragment of a book-cover, and so on ad infinitum ; but 
what letter is there which can be said to belong to any one 
word, more than to perhaps five thousand other words ? 

The fact is, that of all known systems of written charac- 
ters, those of ordinary alphabetic writing are the worst adapt- 
ed to the circumstances of the deaf and dumb. To them 
there is no distinction of vowels and consonants. Conse- 
quently to their minds, one letter is equal to another, and the 
parts of words appear to have no necessary connection with, 
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or dependence on one another. Arbitrary characters would 
be apt to present a different aspect. They might, perhaps, 
often be complicated equally with the former, but on looking at 
the Chinese iesihtenn, we find, for the most part, certain princi- 
pal strokes strongly drawn, to which other strokes are sub- 
ordinate. A stroke on one side of the character, is, also, 
often matched by a similar stroke on the opposite side ; and 
one character is frequently distinguished from another by 
having its strokes in pairs or in threes, instead of single ones. 
Such characters are, also, brought more within the compass 
of a glance ; and though one canis may be composed of 
a much greater number of strokes, it can never be said to be 
longer, and hardly to be larger than another. Let the reader 
who has at hand a specimen of the Chinese characters, and a 
— of the written words of some other language, whose 
alphabet is unknown or unfamiliar to him, compare the two 
together, and he will probably be satisfied that the former are 
much easier to recollect than the latter would be, indepen- 
dently of the sounds they represent. 

To show that the reasons a in support of a propo- 
sition are insufficient or inconclusive, is not, however, to 
prove the reverse of the proposition. Though we cannot 
recollect written words, as we do natural objects, by the 
necessary connection or adaptation of their parts, indepen- 
dently of the sounds they represent, still, to deny the possi- 
bility of the instantaneous conception of such a word would 
be, to deny the possibility of the instantaneous conception of 
a single letter, or of a single arbitrary character. The only 
difference between the two cases is in the greater or less de- 
gree of effort required of the memory. The word 2t, or ox, 

or example, is not more complex than the single letter m, 
nor the word do more so than the letter g. No doubt, the power 
of the human memory to retain complex forms like these, 
has a practical, if not an absolute limit ; but the power cer- 
tainly exists in all minds, to a certain degree, and this degree 
may, at least with those of superior faculties, be sufficient 
for all practical purposes. 

But, if we concede the power to exist to the extent just 
stated, we must also admit the possibility of the instantaneous 
conception of two or more words,—even of whole sentences. 
There are many sentences which, if written without the usual 
spaee between the words, would appear less complex than 
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some single words. Alionisstrong, presents fewer letters 
than the single word representative. Aliontearsalamb, has 
no more letters than the word excommunication. Words, it 
is true, are usually separated, but so are letters, not only in 
printed books, but also in the ordinary use of words by the 
deaf and dumb, through the medium of a manual alphabet. 
It is also true that a sentence is usually translated by a greater 
number of signs than a single word; but many words must 
be defined by several signs,—while many sentences may be 
instanced for which the deaf and dumb, in ordinary conver- 
sation, would use but a single gesture. 

We grant, then, the possibility of the instantaneous con- 
ception of whole words, provided those words, fixed on paper, 
or on the slate, be habitually contemplated as a single complex 
form, and not asa succession of letters. We even admit that the 
limit at which words become too complex to be retained in the 
mind as single characters, may be, at least with some rarely con- 
stituted minds, much beyond the greatest degree of complex- 
ity found in any single word in our language. Will the 
advocates of alphabetic writing desire us to stop here? Or 
will they be willing to admit thet a mind that can conceive as 
a unit a word of fifteen or sixteen letters, can equally con- 
ceive as a unit a sentence of the same number of letters, 
though distributed in five or six words? The habit of taking 
in at a single glance all the letters composing a sentence, is 
certainly not more difficult of acquisition, in itself, than the 
habit of taking in at a single glance the same number of let- 
ters when called a single word, and if we suppose the former 
habit once acquired, it would be difficult to fix any limits to 
its exercise. 

This is to concede to the deaf and dumb a privilege far 
higher than those who hear and speak possess ; a faculty 
which may be conceived as the prerogative of a superior 
order of intelligences ;—and if we carry the idea of the in- 
stantaneous conception of sentences to its full extent, and 
imagine a mode of exhibiting sentences corresponding in 
rapidity,—as affording the medium of thought and of com- 
munication to an Uriel and a Gabriel. 

Though the higher degrees of this faculty are palpably 
beyond the powers of the human mind, yet it is probable that 
an inferior degree is denied to us, more in consequence of 
the structure of our languages than from the feebleness of 
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our intellectual powers. Nothing would be easier than to 
devise words that should stand for whole sentences ; and, in 
fact, every cultivated and refined language presents many 
words which can only be translated by circumlocutions in 
other languages. But, from the limited number of elements 
of which syllables may be composed, such words cannot be 
devised, to any water: dior extent, without making them 
consist of nearly or quite as many syllables as would be ne- 
cessary to express the same idea in separate words. ‘There 
would, therefore, be little gained by their use, either in rapid- 
ity of conception, or facility of communication. 

The case is different with respect to written characters, of 
which the elements may be more numerous, and capable of a 
much greater number of combinations than those of articu- 
lated syllables. In that written language which is probably 
read by many millions more than can read any other written 
language, we are told, there are from thirty to fifty thousand 
characters, each of which, when once become familiar to the 
eye and mind, can of course be recognized at a glance, and 
conceived as instantly as we conceive a single syllable, or a 
single object of sight. It is unnecessary to enquire to what 
extent such characters might be multiplied by combinations, 
so as todo away ‘ith separate characters for adverbs, adjec- 
tives, and even for verbs, without destroying the faculty of 
instantaneous perception. Itis evident that, if we suppose 
the radical characters sufficiently simple, any simple sen- 
tence might be represented by a single compound character. 
And the absolute limit to the use of such characters with 
superior intellects, would be far beyond the actual extent to 
which they would be likely to be carried in practice. 

Such a language would, however, be attended by one great 
disadvantage. ‘The slowness of communication would halt 
so far behind the rapidity of thought, that either the mind 
must be, in a very great degree, restricted in that most valu- 
able source of knowledge, and most powerful stimulus to 
intellectual activity,—free communion and competition with 
other minds,—a circumstance which must react most unfa- 
vorably on the development and improvement of the language 
itself; or else some other medium must be used for orditiary 
social and intellectual intercourse, the use of which must 
very seriously impede the perfect acquisition of the medium 
by which knowledge is to be preserved, and thoughts trans- 
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mitted to distant friends, and to posterity. Thus the Chinese 
use a spoken language — independent of their written 
language, and thus the deaf and dumb are driven, by the 
slownessjof alphabetic writing as an instrument of commu- 
nication, to the language of gestures, their habitual use oj 
which very seriously obstructs their familiar acquisition ot 
the former. In fact, the difficulties in the way of the latter 
class of learners are much greater, for as we have explained, 
our written language is to a person ignorant of sounds much 
more difficult of acquisition than the written language of the 
Chinese. 

Were a written language now, for the first time, to be 
formed, or were mankind, by common consent, to go to schiov| 
again, and learn a new one, it would, no doubt, be possible to 
devise characters, composed of elements so simple, that the 
rn slowness of writing them, compared with the 
rapidity of speech, or of gestures, if it did not quite disap- 
pear, would still be so greatly reduced as to present no serious 
obstruction to the familiar acquisition of such a language as 
an instrument of communication. 

But the crook cannot be straightened in the oak, that grew 
in the sapling ; and to substitute a regular mathematica! out- 
line, like that of Philadelphia or Washington, for the present 
accidental sinuosities and meanderings of New York, or Lon- 
don, is an achievement of which the wildest imagination can 
hardly dream. However ill adapted ordinary alphabetic 
writing may be to the circumstances of the deaf and dumb, 
it is still the only instrument of communication practicab]e 
for all deaf mutes, and intelligible to men in general. They 
must therefore be content to take it as they find it, with its 
anomalies, its complexity of parts, and its slowness of repre- 
sentation. 


That some system of stenography may be devised for the 
deaf and dumb, which, while it should represent the same 
elements represented by ordinary writing, should by the 
greater simplicity of its elements, both simplify the pupil's 
ideas of words, and greatly —— the time necessary for 


exhibiting them, we have not the least doubt. But, though 
suchisystems may have been devised, and their value acknow- 
ledged by some eminent teachers, no such system is known 
to be in use in any existing institution. Alphabetic writing 
is universally taught under the form only in which it is gen- 
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erally intelligible. To this form we must therefore, at present, 
confine our attention. 

Complicated as are the arbitrary characters for words 
which ordinary writing presents to the deaf and dumb, we 
have found no reason to deny that the instantaneous concep- 
tion of such characters is possible, nor yet that they may be 
immediately associated with ideas. But what is abstractly 
possible for those of superior faculties, is not therefore prac- 
ticable for the average class of learners. That the use of 
such characters is attended by many disadvantages is evident, 
when we find that a deaf mute is considered to do uncom- 
monly well, when he attains a command of language which 
would be considered quite mediocre in a foreigner learning 
our language. Supposing, therefore, the faculty of the in- 
stantaneous conception of written words to be attained, we 
have still to enquire whether such written characters can be 
expected to become, except in very rare cases, the ordinary 
instruments of thought to the deaf and dumb. That very 
few, if any, have acquired the ability so to use them, is uni- 
versally conceded, and if we should show that no care and 
pains on the part of the teachers, no extension, even, of the 
period of instruction, can, under ordinary circumstances, 
secure this result, we may hope that our institutions for the 
deaf and dumb will adopt some system of signs representing 
words, more likely to secure a result so essential as that of 
leading the pupil to think directly and habitually in words or 
their equivalents. ‘The adoption of such a system of signs, 
is in our view, (and in that view we do not stand alone,) the 
great desideratum in the art of deaf mute instruction. 

For the better understanding of the question just proposed, 
we will recapitulate certain propositions growing out of the 
topics already discussed. 

1. A knowledge of ordinary alphabetic writing is absolutely 
necessary for the deaf and dumb. This point is self-evident. 
But, farther : 

2. It is not necessary for them, more than for mankind in 
awe to associate their ideas directly with written words. 

et: 

3. It zs necessary, if we propose to give them a perfect 
knowledge of the language of their countrymen, to lead 
them to associate their ideas habitually and immediately with 
a system of signs parallel with, and readily connertiite into 
the words of that language. 
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4. In the choice of such a system, the intelligibility of its 
signs among men in general, though not essential, (as the 
definition just given implies the ready convertibility, one 
into another, of the corresponding signs of different systems, ) 
is an advantage not to be Fightly rejected, as it will save the 
pupil the double labor of learning one system as an instru- 
ment of thought, and another as an instrument of communi- 
cation. 

5. A consideration of far greater importance than the 
universal intelligibility of the system of signs selected, is its 
capability of supplying to the deaf and dumb a convenient 
instrument of eatogaial intercourse with each other, and with 
their more intimate associates who hear. The ease with 
which it may be acquired by both classes of persons, the 
rapidity of communication which it admits, and the conve- 
nience of,using it at all times and under all circumstances, 
ought therefore to be paramount considerations. 

he + am of signs representing words known to be in 
use are four; 1. The labial alphabet, accompanied by arti- 
ficial articulation; 2. Ordinary writing; 3. The ordinary 
manual alphabet; 4. Methodic signs. Of these only the 
first two fill the minor condition of being generally intelligible 
among men. Not one of the four can be said to fulfil, to the 
desired extent, the paramount condition of furnishing a con- 
venient instrument of colloquial intercourse, for: reasons in 
some cases self-evident, and in others to be presently ex- 
plained. 

There ‘remain two modes of representing words, far supe- 
rior in many respects to those just mentioned, but hardly yet 
used by instructors of the deaf and dumb ; namely, steno- 
graphy, and syllabic dactylology. ‘These we shall hereafter 
consider. 

Of the labial alphabet accompanied, of course, by artificia! 
articulation, we shall say but little in this place. Its disad- 
vantages are well set forth in the T'wenty-second Report of 
the New York Institution. It is in far the greater number o! 
cases, extremely difficult of acquisition for the deaf and 
dumb, and when acquired, its use is almost always irksome 
and painful to the deaf mute, and from the harshness and 
indistinctness of his articulation, disagreeable to those who 
hear. Hence, it is not attempted to be taught at all in this 
country. And though there are many European institutions 
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in which it is made the special business of instruction, the 
papi even of those institutions, hardly ever use it in their 
ordinary social intercourse among themselves ; and but few 
ever acquire it so as to find it beneficial, in any considerable 
degree, in an intercourse with strangers. Its greatest value 
is as a means of communication between the deaf mute and 
those whom he too often meets in the bosom of his own fami- 
ly, who can read and write but very imperfectly, or not 
at all, and who, when grown old before the necessity of learn- 
ing the signs on his account arises, seldom acquire any 
skill in the latter mode of communication. Such cases are, 
fortunately, more rare in this country than in Europe. 

Ordinary writing demands a much more saad consid- 
eration. While it fulfills the condition of being generally 
intelligible, it is, in other respects, the most ill adapted for 
ordinary colloquial intercourse of any instrumentthat could be 
chosen. But as some teachers of eminent ability have main- 
tained that by rigorous perseverance in its use, by forcing it 
on the attention of their pupils, and by exacting it from them 
whenever they are capable of using it, the difficulties which 
prevent itfrom supplying the direct machinery of intellectual 
Jabor may be finally overcome, we will examine this point 
more in detail. 

We cannot, indeed, perceive the necessity for so severe a 
course. ‘The extra labor thus exacted on the part of both 
teacher and pupil, would, in our view, be much more profita- 
bly bestowed in familiarizing both with some mode of repre- 
senting words more simple and convenient. We have seen 
that itis not necessary to the ready use of ordinary writing, 
that the pupil should conceive words primarily under that 
form, since we never do ourselves, and written words may as 
well be the signs of words to him as tous. It ought to be 
sufficient, therefore, to show that some other mode of repre- 
senting words is far preferable, both for colloquial use and 
in intellectnal operations. But we go still farther. As we 
have already intimated, we shall endeavor to show that the 
object pre to be attained by this rigorous and exclusive 
wea inary writing is, as a general rule, wholly impracti- 
cable. 

As we explained on a former page, the office of signs for 
ideas is wwo-fold. First: to replace, by something more 
simple and tangible, the images recalled by the laborious 
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process of direct intuition ; and second: to stand as the rep- 
resentatives of the results of reflection and comparison. fh 
the former case, signs represent sensible objects and actions ; 
in the latter, they stand for ideas pertaining to the intellectual 
and moral worlds, 

With regard to the former class, it is evident that a sign, as 
an instrument of thought, is valueless, if it be itself more 
complex, or more difficult of direct conception than the real 
image for which we would substitute it. And this we believe 
to be manifestly the case with many, if not all the signs fur- 
nished by ordinary writing. Take, for instance, the words 
elephant, house, book, eagle, chain, gate. Let the reader who 
is bmiliee with the appearance of those objects, shut his eyes, 
and try which he can most easily contemplate, the outlines 
of the objects, or the outlines of the written words. Neither, 
we may add, is the outline of the object more difficult or te- 
dious to trace with a pen, to one as much practised in linear 
drawing as in writing. 

The case is even stronger when we come to actions. A 
single image or group of images which the mind can con- 
template at once, is equivalent to a whole sentence. When 
we say: the frightened horse ran away with his terrified 
rider ; or, the old man walks slowly and feebly along’; we 
ourselves, simply and easily conceived as are words to us, 
find no more difficulty in contemplating the group or image 
described, than in calling over the sounds used to describe it. 
And it is most unlikely that the deaf mute, however familiar 
with written words, should find it as easy to run over in his 
mind the group of written words arbitrarily representing the 
image, as to recall the image itself. 

Even, then, if a deaf mute had never learned to substitute, 
for a long pantomimic description of an object, a ‘single ex- 
pressive gesture, though, in that case, he might use a written 
word as the most convenient instrument of communication, 
even with his daily associates, still it could hardly, in his 
private meditations, re en actual image of the object. 
The case is widely different from that of sonnds, which no: 
only furnish signs for objects more simple,than the outlines 
of the objects themselves, but, yet more, belong to a very 
different class of perceptions,—a class, for retaining and 
combining which, when they are not excluded by the defec' 


of hearing, the human mind has an aptitude quite remarkable, . 
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and certainly not exhibited, in the same degree, with respect 


to any other class of arbitrary signs. 

Whether this greater facility of retaining perceptions of ar- 
ticulated sounds be innate in the constitution of the human 
mind, or only the fruit of early and long continued habit, it is 
unnecessary tothe present argument toinquire. We may, how- 
ever, observe that children, whether themselves deaf or not, 
brought up among deaf and dumb persons, will learn a Jan- 
guage of natural signs with the same facility which those 
who hear display in learning a language of words ; and will 
acquire considerable expertness in such a language, long be- 
fore their attention can be fixed on the written characters for 
words, This is precisely on the same principle that every 
child will understand what is meant by even a very indiffer- 
ently executed picture, before he can remember a single let- 
ter of the alphabet. From such facts, we are warranted to 
conclude that only a language of gestures, can ever become 
to a deaf mute what speech is to us,—a language to be learn- 
ed in the first dawnings of the intellect, and to become linked 
to our ideas in bonds knit before the memory began its re- 
cord, and sitting so easily as to be felt as incumbrances no 
more than the every day clothes we wear. 

If the view of the case just taken is correct, it can scarce- 


ly be — that a deaf mute will ever habitually and invol- 


y think by the intuition of written words as represent- 


untari 
atives, merely, of sensible objects and their qualities, changes 
and relations, which he can readily conceive by immediate 
intuition and express by pantomime. For him to do’so, 
would be to reverse the ancient fable, and compel the knight 
to carry the horse on ordinary, that the horse might carry him 
on extraordinary occasions. 

But when we come to-consider that class of ideas beyond 
the limits of real intuition, which the mind can hardly con- 
template, apart from some sign employed to express them, it 
must be sileaitted that written words may be habitually em- 
ployed as the direct representatives of such ideas, provided 
the idea has not been previously associated with some sign 
more simple and convenient. And we believe this will Be 
found to be the extent to which deaf mutes will avail them- 
selves of the images of written words as the habitual instru- 
ment of thought; namely, for the expression of general and 
abstract ideas for which they have devised no simple ges- 
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ture ; to which must be added proper names of persons or 
— not known to them by sight. 

‘or the correctness of this view of the case, we appeal to 
every instructor of the deaf and dumb, who has taken pains 
to inquire into the mental habits of his pupils. ‘There is no 
better criterion of these habits than that afforded by the free 
and unrestrained flow of thoughts in the moments of familiar 
conversation. The educated deaf and dumb, in their ordina- 
ry conversations with each other, will very often use single 
words to supply the want of convenient signs for certain ideas, 
and particularly for proper names of strangers, distant places, 
etc., but they will seldom spontaneously use words in con- 
nected sentences. ‘Thus, here and there an unconnected 
word will float along mingling with the crowd of images and 
gestures of which their thoughts are composed, and the number 
of words so used will no doubt be greater, in proportion as 
their language of signs is less zealously cultivated, and ex- 
tended by their teachers. 

Such mental habits, while they admit of an indefinite ac- 
quisition of single words, are very unfavorable to a familiar 
acquaintance with the laws and usages of construction. Deaf 
mutes who thus use words, may be admitted to think, so far, 
in written words, but not in written language,—at least not 
in the written language we would teach them. 

But, though we seriously doubt the practicability, if not the 
possibility of leading the deaf and dumb to use, habitually and 
involuntarily, the images of written words in connected sen- 
tences, as the ordinary machinery of thought, we do not by 
any means doubt the possibility of leading them, after some 
years’ instruction in written language, to associate their ideas 
directly with written sentences by a special effort of the mind. 
To attain the ability to do this will, except with the few gift- 
ed with superior faculties, require a considerably longer term 
of instruction than is often allowed, and a more persevering 
and exclusive use of words, than most deaf mutes will consent 
to, while the use in conversation of words, or their equiva- 
lents continues as tedious as at present. Still this ability has 
certainly been acquired by many deaf mutes. The well ed- 
ucated mute will read understandingly or write from memory 
whole pages without the intervention of gestures, unless he 
has been carefully taught to regard words as merely the re- 
presentatives of gestures; and may also acquire the ability 
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to write, in his own independent compositions, by the direct 
contemplation of the necessary grammatical relations and 
connectives between the principal words ofeach sentence. 
Similar faculties have been acquired, with respect to some 
foreign or dead language, by multitudes who yet never at- 
tained the ability to think habitually and involuntarilyin the 
forms of that language, and to whom it did not cease vibe: a 
foreign language, requiring more effort to understand, and a 
far greater degree of effort to employ than their own lan- 
guage. It must be borne in bind that the ability to read or 
write a language without employing any process of transla- 
tion, is very different from the ability to without sensi- 
ble effort in that language. In our private meditations we 
seldom trouble ourselves with more words or phrases than 
are necessary to the exact expression of our ideas ; and these 
will be such as most readily present themselves, consequent- 
ly, in most cases such as we have been most in the habit of 
employing in connection with those ideas. Yet we may be 
able to recall, after reflection, inany synonymous, or nearly 
synonymous words and phrases, either in our own language 
or in others, and we can recognize a still greater number of 
such synonymes, when we meet with them in reading or 
conversation. It is precisely on this principle that many can 
read a foreign language who cannot write it. And thus, to 
the educated mute, written sentences will, in general, be only 
synonymes for certain expressions in his own language of ges- 
tures. The former may, perhaps, by an effort more or less 
laborious, be recalled independently of the latter, but they 
will hardly ever recur to the mind spontaneously. 

Butit may be asked whether the deaf mute, when depriv- 
ed of the society of those who understand his gestures, and 
placed in situations where he will be compelled to read and 
write, will not, by degrees discontinue the use of gestures, 
and of real images in his private meditations ; and thus, from 
acquiring more and more the facility of thinking in written 
words, at last come to do it involuntarily? A similar change 
of mental habits often occurs to persons who have resided 
many years in a foreign country; and have been compelled 
to use its language and disuse their own. That the result is 
within the bounds of possibility, we are not prepared to deny ; 
but in the case of the deaf and dumb, we think it will arrive, 
if at all, much more tardily than in the case of a person dis- 
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using his own language in favor of one composed of the same 
nts, not nc capraapel in its general syntax, not essen- 
ially more complex in the composition of its individual signs, 
- not much, if any more burdensome to the —— and equal- 
ly rapid as an instrument of communication. In all these 
points, as we have shown, ordinary written language com- 
}most di ously with the natural language of 
the deaf and dumb, whose more intimate associates usually 
find it much easier and more convenient to acquire and use 
their own lan of gestures, to an extent sufficient for or- 
dinary purposes, to submit to the labor of writing words. 
We cannot therefore with those, who hold that habit 
alone determines the deaf ‘Mute to associate his ideas with 
gestures rather than with written words. We might as well 
say it is only habit which decides the man of wealth to carry 
in his pocket a thousand dollars in bank notes rather than in 
silver. If the disadvantages of ordinary writing do not 
amount to a moral impossibility that the supposed change 
will, in rare cases, and with minds of peculiar structure finally 
supetvene, still they are sufficient to show that the result is, 
in far the greater number of cases, altogether hopeless, or at 
least, that the ordinary exper’ence of mankind cannot be 
brought forward to prove its practicability. 
We have already observed that nearly all deaf mutes who 
have been taught, from the beginning of their instruction in 
language, to spell words on their fingers by means of a litera- 
tim manual alphabet, acquire the habit of considering words, 
whatever form those immediately before the eye may assume, 
as composed of those successive positions of the fingers 
which represent each successive letter, and that, consequent- 
ly, words must appear to them to consist of three or four 
limes as many successive parts as to us, who conceive words 
by successive syllables. As an instrument of communication, 
the manual alphabet is far superior to writing. It is less uni- 
versally intelligible, it is true, but it may be used, after prac- 
tice, with greater rapidity. ‘Those with whom a deaf per- 
son will often have to associate, able to spell, but hardly to 
write, find it much easier to acquire dexterity in the use of 
the manual alphabet, than to learn to write rapidly and legi- 
bly. It may also be used in a light wholly insufficient to 
read writing. It may be employed in a conversation between 
two persons at the distance of several yards, even from the 
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windows of opposite houses on a narrow street, without re- 
quiring a page to carry to and fro the tablets. It may be 
used where writing materials cannot be obtained, or where 
some obstacle, as the motion of a carriage, might make them 
useless. Itadmits to a much greater degree than writing, of 
that character of life and animation given to conversation, by 
the observation on the part of the interlocutors of each other’s 
countenance and gestures. Finally, itis to some extent, 
available as an instrument of communication in the dark ; 
and thus has been used to communicate with deaf and dumb 
persons who, after learning the meaning of words, had be- 
come blind. But however superior it may be to ordinary 
writing as an instrument of communication, as an instrument 
of thought its disadvantages, as we have already shown, are 
even greater. Its positions should, therefore, be used rather 
as the signs of written words than as the material of words. 
We have now considered the two forms under which, in 
American institutions, words are presented to the deaf and 
dumb. The only other form known to be in use, that of the 
labial alphabet, we have observed, is in most cases much 
more difficult of acquisition than even writing, and, therefore, 
is not taught in our schools. We have discovered, as yet 
no mode of representing words capable of furnishing tothe deaf 
and dumb, signs for ideas sufficiently simple and convenient 
to compete with their natural language of pantomime, and to 
supply for them the ordinary dialect of conversation, which 
we have sliown is an essential condition to any system of 
signs designed to supply the direct machinery of thought. 
We have already mentioned the system of signs called 
methodic. In the view of many, these furnish the necessa- 
ry connecting links between words and ideas. ‘Though not 
directly representing words, nor yet generally intelligible, 
nor even by any means easy of acquisition to the acquaintan- 
ces ofadeaf mute, they possess the important advantage of 
simplicity, and are thus easily retained and combined in the 
minds of the class of learners for whose use they are design- 
ed.. And they may, with much labor indeed, be extended 
till every word in the language is associated with its corres- 
ponding sign. But when we find that the institutions which 
use these signs, have not been more successful than others in 
producing pupils thoroughly conversant with written lan- 
guage, we may well be led to suspect practical disadvantages 
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in their use, greater than at first sight appear. In fact we 
shall find that, whatever be the case, methodic signs never 
become colloquial among the deaf and dumb. A particular 
formula of written language may be retained in the mind 
more readily by associating the words which compose it with 
these signs ; and this seems to be the extent of their advan- 
tages in the point of view under consideration. 

We will pause a moment to enquire into the causes which 
have prevented those instructors, who have relied on methodic 
signs, from deriving from them in practice, the advantages 
which their theory seems to promise. Methodic signs con- 
sist in part, of those abbreviations of pantomime used by the 
deaf and dumb in their ordinary social intercourse, and in 
part of signs, sometimes derived from the former, and some- 
times purely arbitrary, devised by the teacher to stand for 
grammatical inflections and words of grammatical connec- 
tion, for which the colloquial dialect of the deaf and dumb, 
rarely has any corresponding gestures. Signs of the former 
class, though quite numerous in every community of the deaf 
and dumb, are still far from sufficient to represent all the 
words of a copious and refined language. It therefore be- 
comes necessary for the teacher who uses methodic signs, to 
devise new gestures in proportion as his pupil’s knowledge 
of words is extended. If these gestures are happily chosen, 
they are readily adopted into the ordinary colloquial dialect 
of the pupils, and very many of them will have learned by 
usage from the more advanced, the gesture representing a 
word, long before, in the course of instruction, they reach the 
word itself. Though in this case the labor of the teacher is 
lightened, as he is saved the necessity of a long pantomimic 
explanation of a particular word, when he finds that the pupil 
already possesses a gesture expressing the same idea,—yet, 
the multiplication of signs of this description encourages the 
pupil to make more constant use of his favorite language of 
gestures, by supplying its deficiencies. On the other hand, 
those signs representing grammatical inflections or words of 
grammatical connection, being not only entirely useless in the 
language of pantomime, but very often incompatible with the 
employment of that langnage in its most pleasing and expres- 
sive form, never to any extent become colloquial. The prin- 
cipal assistance they were designed to render, namely, famil- 
iarizing the pupil with the syntax of artificial language by 
daily colloquial use, is thus entirely lost. 
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Methodic signs have been employed with great success by 
some eminent instructors as a means of teaching the elements 
of written discourse. They are, however, employed only in 
dictating sentences in the school room. As a system of 
signs representing words, they are even less likely to become 
colloquial among the deaf and dumb, than written words them- 
selves. ‘Their employment therefore, however advantageous 
it may b@in the point just mentioned, in no wise tends to re- 
move the great difficulty. Such signs skilfully used, may 
facilitate the progress of the pupil, but will not enable him to 
think in words, or to form a system of ideas parallel to words. 

After the view we have given of the disadvantages attend- 
ing all the modes of exhibiting words now in use, the reader 
will, probably, cease to feel surprise that only here and there 
a solitary mute has attained to a thorough knowledge of the 
language of his country, and that to perhaps the greater num- 
ber, the reading of an ordinary book or newspaper is a task 
too irksome to be attractive. By extending the period of in- 
struction, a more gratifying degree of success might, in many 
instances, be realized, but even this will be insufficient in 
the greater number of cases, while the colloquial use of words 
continues as slow and wearisome as it is at present. 

Unless, then, some mode can be discovered of exhibiting 
to the eye written words or their equivalents, with a rapidity 
nearly approaching to that of speech, we shall be constrained 
to acknowledge that the deaf and dumb from birth must, with 
rare exceptions, ever remain inferior to other men in the 
ability to seize with facility the precise ideas conveyed in 
written sentences; and still more inferior in the ability to ex- 
press their own ideas with clearness, propriety and elegance. 

Whether such a mode of exhibiting words can be discov- 
ered, isa problem yet to be solved. 

Two systems of signs for words have been proposed fo 
this end; namely, stenography, and syllabic dactylology 
Neither is known to form part of the system of any existing 
institution ; nor is it known that the first has ever been sub- 
mitted to the test of any fair experiment in the instruction of 
the deafand dumb. Syllabic manual signs have been em- 
ployed by particular instructors with eminent success ; but 
the systems of those instructors are either lost, or from the 
multiplicity of arbitrary positions which they present, ex- 
treinely difficult of acquisition even for the teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, and, therefore, impracticable as a means of 
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colloquial intercourse between the deaf mute and his friends 
and relatives who hear. 

The limits of an article like the present will not permit 
our examining the few systems which have been proposed ; 
or even bestowing more than a hasty glance on the principles 
which must serve as guides in devising a system for the use 
of the deaf and dumb. Such an examination would more- 
over transcend the design of the present essay, which is rather 
to show what has been done than what may possibly be done. 

A system of arbitrary signs, whether written or manual, 
for every syllable, or even for the greater number of com- 
monly occurring syllables in a language so abounding i 
monosyllables, and so multitudinous and irregular in the 
forms of its syllables as our own, is manifestly an impracti- 
cable creation. A system of stenography, or of tecltealectyi 
ology, to be useful, should be founded on the principle fami- 
liar to every reader who has had the curiosity to examine any 
of the systems of short-hand so rife at this day ; namely, the 
selection for each letter of a mark or sign so simple that, 
while each letter continues separately recognizable, the com- 
bination of several letters to form a syllable or a word, shall 
hardly be more complex, or require more time to form than a 
single letter by the alphabets in common use. ‘The learning 
of such a system would be reduced, in the first instance, to 
the learning of an alphabet ; and the only remaining difficul- 
ty would be to acquire the expertness in its use which diligent 
practice would soon give. 

None of the published systems of stenography for the use 
of reporters are adapted to the circumstances of the deaf and 
dumb. A system for the latter must provide for spelling 
words at length, and according to the usual orthography, as 
welij as for abbreviating them. The necessity of giving the 
pen a rapidity equal to that of the human voice, a rapidity 
not essential to the instructor of the deaf and dumb, leads the 
stenographer into such violent abbreviations that the same 
character stands for many different words, if slightly similar 
in sound, and the most expert reporter is obliged to rely on 
the connection to decypher his own writing. "The absurdity 
of proposing such a system for a class of learners, who can 
know nothing of resemblances in sound between words dif- 
ferent in orthography, and for whom the most distinct per- 
ception of each word is often insufficient to determine the 
sense, is too palpable to require illustration. 
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It may be doubted whether the advantages derivable from 
the best system of stenography that could be devised, would 
repay the instructor of the deaf and dumb, for the labor of fa- 
miliarizing himself and his pupils with that mode of writing. 
Such familiarity can only be acquired by the practice of 
years ; and after all, the tediousness of ordinary writing as 
an instrument of record, of epistolary correspondence, and of 
deliberate composition, are disadvantages which the deaf and 
dumb only share in common with those whohear. It is onl 
when the former are compelled to use it in cases in whieh 
the latter would use speech,—whether in social intercourse, 
or for the more rapid repetition of lessons and of examples in 
the school-room,—that the want of some more rapid and con- 
venient mode of exhibiting words begins to be seriously felt. 
In such cases a syllabic dactylology would be as much pre- 
ferable to stenography as the ordinary manual alphabet is 
preferable to ordinary writing. Indeed, all the advantages 
enumerated in another page, as giving to the ordinary man- 
ual alphabet a preference over writing, as an instrument of 
communication, would be equally applicable to a welldevised 
system of syllabic dactylology; while the single objection tothe 
former as an instrument of thought, namely the multiplicity of 
successive parts into which it necessarily divides every word, 
would not be applicable to the latter system. 

Whether any system of dactylology can be devised which 
shall impose no greater burthen on the memory of those who 
hear than the learning of a new alphabet, while it shall admit 
of a rapidity of exhibiting words materially greater than by 
the manual alphabets now in use, is a problem on the solu- 
tion of which probably depends the answer to the inquiry, 
whether words can be made colloquial among the deaf and 
dumb, and whether the language of their countrymen will 
ever cease to be to them a foreign language? To many it 
appears altogether impracticable. The writer, however, has 
devised a system which he is rather sanguine will answer 
the ends proposed ; but which he has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of testing by experiment. 

Upon many of the points hitherto considered, there exists 
among instructors of the deaf and dumb a considerable, often 
a radical diversity of opinion, or of practice, and some of the 
views we have expressed may, by many, be dissented from ; 
but there are other aids to this class of teachers, the want of 
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which is generally felt and acknowledged, and concerning 
the importance of which there can be no difference of opinion 
One great desideratum is a Vocabulary for the use of the 
deaf and dumb. The ordinary dictionaries are by no means 
adapted to their use,—the definitions in such dictionaries be- 
ing very often harder to understand than the word defined. 
A child learning a foreign language, is provided, not only 
with a vocabulary explaining each term in that language by 
equivalent terms in his own, but also with another, furnishing 
him with the corresponding expression in the language he js 
to learn for each term of his own. As we have repeatedly 
had occasion to remark, the language of gestures or the pan- 
tomine is the native language of the deaf mute; and the 
written language we attempt to teach them, remains, till they 
have thoroughly acquired it, a foreign language. Let us 
suppose they have acquired a respectable stock of words, 
say, besides the many they have forgotten, two or three 
thousand, which, however, have seldom been selected accord- 
ing to any regular method. These amount to less than one- 
fourth the words in common use, and to less than one-tenth 
of those in occasional use, besides that many of them will 
often occur in connections giving them a new sense. In 
reading any ordinary book, therefore, they will meet in every 
page, indeed, almost in every line, with unknown or unfa- 
miliar words or phrases, the meaning of which can only be 
learned by application to the teacher, who may not a!ways be 
at hand,—for if they apply to Johnson or Webster, they wil! 
generally find the word defined by others to them equally un- 
irtelligible. When they leave the school, as they are too 
often obliged to do, half educated, the frequent recurrence in 
books of such unfamiliar words which no one near them can 
intelligibly explain, very often disgusts them entirely with 
reading. This is the principal reason why so many deaf 
mutes, afterleaving school, either remain at a stand-still, or yet 
oftener retrograde in almost every branch of knowledge there 
acquired. They meet with similar difficulties when they 
seek a word to express some familiar idea, which a French 
or German child studying our language, would readily find 
in his dictionary. The only assistance of this kind which 
the deaf mute can at present derive is from a book of pic- 
tures, of which there exists no extensive collection for their 
use, 
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These disadvantages are the natural consequences of the 
colloquial dialect of the deaf and dumb being wholly uncon- 
nected with their written language. Hence their knowledge a 
of words is usually far in arrear of the expansion of their y 
ideas, whereas, with children who hear, the reverse is often 
the case. If by any means similar to those-we have propos- 
ed, words could be made, to any considerable extent, collo- 
quia] among the former as they are among the latter, the difh- 

p culty would soon in a great measure disappear. Sull, when 
the deaf and dumb want words to express their ideas, they 
have signs for those ideas. If those signs could be fixed on : 
paper, and arranged in a certain order, whether logical or 5 
conventional, vocabularies could easily be constructed capable ke 
of rendering the same assistance to the deaf mute which the 
Latin student derives from the common double lexicons of 
that language. 

It has been proposed to form such a vocabulary by the aid 
of a species of symbolic or ideographic writing parallel to the 
signs of the deaf and dumb. But, after all, design forms the 
only language capable of being fixed on paper, which a deaf 
mute can learn without pains-taking instruction from his ; 
teacher. Hence the employment of any species of symbolic " 
or ideographic writing, would only impose on the instructor zB 
the task of teaching two written languages instead of one. od 

The want of a dictionary of the En lish language adapted 

j to the use of children, whether deaf and dumb, or hearing and 7 
speaking, has recently been, in part, supplied by a little a 
volume bearing the name of the late able principal of the 4 
American Asylum.* ‘The plan of this compilation is excel- ¢ 
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lent, and we hope soon to see it carried out on a more exten- a 
sive scale. a 
4 Though the present article has already become much . 
longer than we had intended, we have gone over but a smal. My 
part of a field on which volumes have been written, and on “4 
which much yet remains to be written. The reader who @ 






should be led by curiosity or personal interest in the instruc- ' 
tion of the deaf and dumb, to inquire farther into the subject, 












* The School and Family Dictionary and Illustrative Defin- ie 
er. By T. H. Gallaudet and Horace Hooker. New York, 
1841, 
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is referred to the publications cited at the head of this article. 
to the Encyclopedia Americana, and to the celebrated work o{ 
Baron Degerando,—* De |’Education des Sourds-Muets de 
Naissance.” — 


ARTICLE II. 
Review. 


The Works of Nathanael Emmons, D. D., late Pastor of 
the Churchin Franklin, Mass., with a Memoir of his Life 
Edited by Jacob Ide, D. D. Six Volumes. Boston. Pub- 
lished by Crocker and Brewster. 1842. 


Tue first of these volumes contains a brief Autobiography 
of the late Dr. Emmons ; an “ Additional Memoir,” by his 
Editor and Son-in-law, Dr. Ide; a further delineation of his 
character, in a “‘ Lecture, read before the Senior Class in the 
Andover Theological Seminary,” by Prof. Park; also a se- 
ries of sermons, the most of them Ordination Sermons, on 
subjects connected with “the Christian ministry.” The remain. 


ing volumes consist almost entirely of Sermons. Those in the 
second volume are on “ Social and Civil Duties.” Those in 
the third are chiefly funeral discourses, and are collectively 
entitled ‘‘ Instructions to the Afflicted.” The sermons in thy 
fourth and fifth volumes are doctrinal, and are so arranged by 
the Editor as to constitute a regular system of theology. The 
sermons in the sixth and Jast volume are of a miscellaneous 
character. 

Dr. Emmons was born, April 20, 1745, in the town oi 
East Haddam, Conn. He was the sixth son, and the twelfth 
and youngest child, of his parents. He was averse to labor, 
but loved learning; and after much entreaty, obtained per- 
mission of his father to commence the study of languages, at 
the age of seventeen. He was fitted for Yale College in 
about ten months ; and though his class contained some dis- 
tinguished scholars, as Dr. Lyman, Dr. Wales, Gov. ‘Tread- 
well, and Judge Trumbull, yet, in the judgment of his 
classmates, he was accounted worthy, at the close of his 
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collegiate life, of the most honorable appointment which they 
had it in their power to confer. Being destitute of property, 
he engaged, for several months, in the business of teaching; 
after which he entered upon the study of theology, first with 
Rev. Mr. Strong, of Coventry, father of the late Dr. Strong, 
of Hartford, and afterwards with Rev. Dr. Smalley, of Berlin. 
Dr. E. was blessed with pious parents, who, he says, gave 
him much good instruction in piety and virtue, and restrained 
him from all outward acts of vice and immorality. He was 
the subject of frequent and deep religious impressions, almost 
from childhood ; but seems not to have experienced a change 
of heart, until after he began to study for the ministry. ‘The 
account which he has left us of his impressions and feelings, 
preceding and accompanying this most important change, is 
highly satisfactory, and must be given in his own words : 


“Tt had always been my settled opinion, that saving grace 
was a necessary qualification for a church member, and much 
more for a minister of the gospel. Accordingly, when | began 
to read divinity, | began a constant practice of daily reading 
the Bible, and of praying to God in secret. With such reso- 
lutions, I entertained a hope that God would very soon grant 
me his special grace, and give me satisfactory evidence of 
this qualification for the ministry. Nor did | ever indulge a 
thought of preaching, unless I had some good reason to be- 
lieve | was the subject of a saving change ; for I viewed a 
graceless minister as a most inconsistent, criminal, and odious 
character. All this time, however, I had no sense of the total 
corruption of my heart, and its perfect opposition to Ged. But 
one night there came up a terrible thunder storm, which gave 
me such an awful sense of God’s displeasure, and of my going 
into a miserable eternity, as [ never had before. 1 durst not 
close my eyes in sleep during the whole night, but lay crying 
for mercy with great anxiety and distress. This impression 
continued day after day, and week after week, and put me 
upon the serious and diligent use of what | supposed to be the 
appointed means of grace. In this state of mind I went to Mr. 
Smalley’s, to pursue my theological studies. There | was 
favored with his plain and instructive preaching; which in- 
creased my concern, and gave me a more sensible conviction 
of the plague of my own heart, and of my real opposition to 
the way of salvation revealed in the gospel. My heart rose 
against the doctrine of divine sovereignty, and | felt greatly 
embarrassed with respect io the use of means. I read certain 
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books, which convinced me that the best desires and prayers 
of sinners were altogether selfish, criminal and displeasing 19 
God. I knew not what to do, nor where to go for relief. 4 
deep sense of my total depravity of heart, and of the sove. 
reignty of God in having mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
destroyed my dependence on men and means, and made me 
almost despair of ever attaining salvation, or becoming fit for 
anything but the damnation of hell. But one afternoon, when 
my hopes were gone, | had a peculiar discovery of the divine 
perfections, and of the way of salvation by Jesus Christ, which 
filled my mind with a joy and serenity to which I had ever 
before been a perfect stranger. This was followed by a pecu- 
liar spirit of benevolence to all my fellow men, whether friends 
or foes. And 1 was transported with the thought of the un- 
speakable blessedness of the day when universal benevolence 
should prevail among all mankind. { felt a peculiar compla- 
cence in good men, but thought they were extremely stupid, 
because they did not appear to be more delighted with the 
gospel, and more engaged to promote the cause of Christ. | 
pitied the deplorable condition of ignorant, stupid sinners, aud 
thought I could preach so plainly as to convince every body 
of the glory and importance of the gospel. These were my 
views and feelings about eight months before I becaine a 
candidate for the ministry.” 


The religious sentiments of Mr. Emmons, at the time 
when he entered college, were of an Arminian character ; 
but of these he was thoroughly cured, during his collegiate 
life, by the instructions of a tutor, and by the study of Ei- 
wards on the Will. He left college a Calvinist, of the old 
school, and put himself under the instruction of Mr. Strong, 
who was known to be of the same sentiments. He was here 
directed to the study of Willard’s and Ridgely’s expositions 
of the Assembly’s Catechism, and other books of the like 
stamp, by which means he became thoroughly grounded in 
the old Calvinistic explanations and doctrines. 

Dr. Smalley was under the imputation, at this period, of 
having broached or advocated some novelties in religion ; and 
why Mr. E. was induced to exchange the instructions of Mr. 
Strong for those of the ‘New Divinity” teacher, does not 
appear. The kind of intercourse which he held with his 
new instructor, and the effect which his teachings pro luced 
upon him, he has himself described ; and the passage is too 
interesting to be omitted : 
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« When | first went as a pupil to Dr. Smalley’s, I was full 
of old Calvinism, and thought | was prepared to meet the Dr. 
on all the points of his new divinity. For some time all 
things went on smoothly. At length he began to advance 
some sentiments which were new to me, and opposed to my 
former views. I contended with him; but he very quietly 
tripped me up, and there I was at his mercy. I arose and 
commenced the struggle anew ; but before I was aware of it, 
1 was floored again. ‘Thus matters proceeded for some time ; 
he gradually leading me along to the place of light, and I 
struggling to remain in darkness. He at length succeeded, 
and [ began to see a little light. From that time to the pres- 
ent, the light has been increasing ; and I feel assured that the 
great doctrines of grace which | have preached for fifty years, 
are in strict accordance with the law and the testimony.” 


It was while this doctrinal struggle was going on between 
the teacher and his pupil, that Mr. E. was the subject of that 
deeper spiritual conflict which has been described above. 
The change in his theological opinions, and kis supposed 
change of heart, were very nearly coincident. 

Having become a convert to the opinions of his instructor, 
Mr. E. was destined soon to encounter another difficulty. 
In October, 1769, he appeared before the South Ministerial 
Association in Hartford County, to be examined for license 
to preach the gospel; when it appeared that several of the 
more aged ministers were opposed to his teacher’s sentiments, 
and of course to his. He had along and critical examination 
upon the disputed points ; and when the question of his li- 
cense was at length put, several of the ministers voted against 
it, and one remonstrated against itin writing. The difficulty 
between the ministers was afterwards adjusted; but the talk 
and bustle growing out of it served to render young Emmons 
(to use his own expression) ‘‘a speckled bird.” After 
preaching as a candidate between three and four years,—one 
evidence, among many, that the most respectable candidates 
did not find it easier to obtain settlements in this country, 
from fifty to a hundred years ago, than they do now—he was 
ordained over the second church in Wrentham, (now Frank- 
lin) Mass., in April, 1773. His pastoral relation to this peo- 
ple continued, without interruption, to the day of his death— 
a period of sixty-seven years ; for more than fifty of which he 
discharged personally and statedly the duties of his office. 
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An eminent example this—and it may as well be noticed here 
as any where—of the benefits of permanency in the pastoral 
relation ; and a strong rebuke of that spirit of restlessness 
and change, which has been superinduced upon the old steady 
habits of New England. : 

It has been often remarked, that there is ordinarily |itile 
of stirring, exciting incident to diversify the course of a parish 
minister, and give interest to the story of his life. His duties 
are of an even, uniformcharacter. ‘They succeed each other, 
from week to week, and from year to year, in much the same 
manner ; and thus even a long life wears away—not indeed, 
if he is faithful, without great results, but without the occur- 
rence of many unusual or striking events. ‘This, which is 
true in general of gospel ministers, is thought to have been 
specially so of Dr. Emmons. His parish, though highly re- 
spectable in point of numbers and intelligence, was seclude:| 
andquiet. Hevhad no change of location, either accomplish 
ed or seriously contemplated, to diversify the scene. His 
habits, too, were studious and retiring, he being seldom ou 
of town, and but little abroad even among his own people. 
And yet there were incidents, in the course of his long life, ot 
a trying and deeply interesting character. 

Mr. E. was first married in April, 1775, about two years 
after his ordination, to Miss Deliverance French, of Brain- 
tree. With this amiable companion he enjoyed much hap- 
piness, for the space of about three years, when she was 
taken from him by consumption, leaving him the father of 
two lovely and (as he thought) too dearly loved children. ‘| 
loved them,” he says, ‘‘to excess; and God saw it was no! 
safe, for them or for me, that they should long continue in my 
hands.” They were suddenly seized, one after the other, 
with dysentery ; and died, almost together, of that wasting 
disease. 


« Thus, in one day, all my family prospects were complete- 
ly blasted! My cup of sorrow was now filled to the brim, 
and I had to drink a full dravght of the wormwood and the 
gall. It is impossible to describe what I felt. I stood a few 
moments, and viewed the remains of my two darlings, who 
had gone to their mother and to their long home, never to 
return. But [ soon found the scene too distressing, and re- 
tired to my chamber, to meditate in silence upon my forlorn 
condition. I thought there was no sorrow like unto my sor- 
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row. I thought my burden was greater than I could bear. [| 
felt as though I could not submit to such a complicated afflic- 
tion. My heart rose in all its strength against the govern- 
ment of God, and then suddenly sunk under its distress, which 
greatly alarmed me. I sprang up, and said to myself, I am 
going into immediate distraction; I must submit, or I am un- 
done for ever. In a very few minutes my burden was re- 


moved, and I felt entirely calm and resigned to the will of 


God. I soon went down, attended to my family concerns, 
and gave directions respecting the interment of my children. 
I never enjoyed greater happiness in the course of my life, 
than I did all that day andthe next. My mind was wholly 
detached from the world, and altogether employed in pleasing 
contemplation of God and divine things. I felt as though I 
could follow my wife and children into eternity, with peculiar 
satisfaction. And for some time after my sore bereavements, 
I used to look towards the burying ground, and wish for the 
time when I might be laid by the side of my departed wife 
and dear litle ones.” 


This school of crushing affliction was a highly instructive 
one to Mr. E. It was good for hira that he was called to 
bear the yoke in his vonth. So he thought afterwards. 


“T learned to moderate my expectations from the world, 
and especially from the enjoyment of children and earthly 
friends. I have scarcely ever thought of my present wife 
and children, without reflecting upon their mortality, and 
realizing the danger of being bereaved of them. And I have 
never indulged such high hopes concerning my present fami- 
ly, as | presumptuously indulged with respect to the family | 
have laidin the dust. I have likewise learned, by past pain- 
ful experience, to mourn with them who mourn, and to w eep 
with them who weep. I used to think before | was bereaved, 
that | heartily sympathized with the afflicted, at funerals ; but 
lnow know that [ never entered into their feelings, and was 
a stranger to the heart of mourners. I now follow them into 
their solitary dwellings, and mourn with them after their 
friends and relatives have left and forgotten them. Their 
heaviest burden comes upon them while they are sitting alone, 
and reflecting upon the nature and consequences of their 
bereavements. This | now know was my case.. How many 
painful hours did I experience in secret! And how many 
tears did I shed in silence! How dreary did my empty house 
appear! And how often did its appearance, after | had left it 
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for a time, and returned to it, awaken afresh my past sorrows ' 
The same causes, I am persuaded, have the same effects upon 
other mourners ; and therefore I cannot easily forget them, 
nor cease to sympathize with them, in their solitary hours.” 


In less than two years after the distressing bereavements 
above described, Mr. E. entered again into the marriage 
state. His second wife was a daughter of Rev. Chester 
Williams, of Hadley, and daughter-in-law of Rev. Samue! 
Hopkins, D. D., the immediate successor of Mr. Williams. 
This excellent lady was spared to him, to superintend his 
domestic concerns, and be the partner of his joys and sorrows, 
for almost fifty years. His family, too, like that of Job after 
his affliction, was renewed to him, and more than renewed. 
He was blessed with six “promising children,” two sons 
and four daughters, and three of whom were spared to follow 
their father to the grave. 

During the war of the revolution, Mr. E., in common with 
other ministers, and with every other class of citizens, sul- 
fered exceedingly. ‘The depreciation of the paper currency 
rendered his salary little more than nominal; while his debts, 
and the personal wants of himself and famiiy, were pressing 
realities. His people, also, were so much embarrassed wiih 
the expenses, labors, and fatigues of the war, that many o! 
them neglected to attend public worship, and became indil- 
ferent to every thing of a religious nature. Some, who had 
been his warm friends, became cold and distant in their be- 
haviour towards him, and treated him, in particular instances, 
(so, at least, he understood it,) with disrespect and contempt. 
It was under impressions such as these that, in the beginning 
of the year 1781, and again in 1784, he asked a dismission 
from his people. The requests, in both instances, were de- 
nied. 

Near the close of the year 1784, in the midst of the dis- 
couragements above referred to, God began to pour out his 
Spirit upon the people. A revival of religion commenced, 
and continued for more than a year, in the progress of whic! 
about seventy professed to find joy and peace in believing. 
This was, indeed, a glorious and solemn season. Atthat day, 
when revivals were almost unknown, it was a remarkable 
season. It put anew face upon Mr. Emmons’ congregation, 
and gave him new courage and zéal in the ministerial work. 
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It attached his people to him, and him to them, and cured 
most of those evils of which he had before complained. 

Early in theyear 1794, God was pleased again to pour out 
his Spirit, though not in so great measure as on the former 
occasion. About thirty made a public profession of religion, 
and the church in Franklin became, what it long continued 
to be, the largest in the vicinity. 

Dr. E. was favored with still another season of special re- 
vival among his people, though the Memoir before us does 
not mark the date of it, or record any of its peculiar features. 
Indeed, during the last half of his ministry, there were al- 
ways those among his people who were deeply and special- 
ly interested on the subject of religion. Hopeful conversions 
and additions to the church, were events of rather frequent 
occurrence. In the course of Dr. Emmons’ ministry, three 
hundred and eight persons became members of his church. 
It is known, also, that many became pious under his minis- 
try, who professed their faith in other places. If it be con- 
sidered that, during the earlier and larger part of his ministry, 
it was a time of great religious declension in Massachusetts, 
when the enemy was coming in like a flood, when revivals 
of religion were unfrequent, ‘and when many of the churches 
in his vicinity were either overrun or torn asunder, by the 
prevalence of Unitarianism, and its kindred errors, these facts 
indicate, not only the steadfastness and faithfulness of the 
man but a much more than ordinary measure of success in 
the conversion of sinners. Nor were lis efforts and success 
in the salvation of souls confined to his labors in the pulpit. 
Like Moses, he was “ faithful in all his house ;” and a con- 
siderable number of those who lived in his family have ac- 
knowledged his private conversation with them to have been 
the means of their conversion. 

Of the early trials and afflictions of Dr. E. we have already 
spoken. These were followed by a long period of domestic 
comfort, and also of peace and prosperity among his people. 
But the fell destroyer at length returned, and with the excep- 
tion of the three children who were settled abroad, and who 
still survive, all his family were again laid in the dost. His 
beloved daughter, Deliverance, was taken from him in 1813. 
His second son, Erastus, on whom he had depended to re- 
side with him, and who was peculiarly qualified to “ rock 
the cradle of his declining years,” was next removed, in the 
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spring of 1820. Within less than three years from the death 
of this son, another daughter, Sarah, who had made her aged 
father the principal object of her care, and whose strength 
had often been exhausted by her unremitting attention to his 
wants, began to decline, and was speedily cut down. 

It is remarkable that neither of these children gave evi- 
dence of piety, until after the commencement of their last 
sickness ; and that they all were brought to rejoice in the 
Saviour before they left the world. ‘The evidence of a saving 
change which they were enabled to furnish in the last days 
of life, though of great comfort and value to surviving friends, 
was not such as a faithful minister would think it safe to in- 
sist upon before his people ; and it is interesting to see, in 
the case of Dr. E., how wisely and cautiously he presented 
this subject in the pulpit, and how the feelings of the tender, 
afflicted father, were ail bowed and merged in the higher 
responsibilities of the ambassador of God. At the close of 
an appropriate and excellent sermon, preached on the Sab- 
bath following the death of his son, he spoke of his late be- 
reavement in the following words : 


‘“* This subject, and the late instance of mortality, in this 
place, calls aloud upon those in the midst of their days, to 
prepare to follow one of their own age into that vast eternity, 
whither he has gone and never to return. He lived stupid, 
thoughtless, and secure in sin, until he was brought to the 
very sight of death. He was carried away with the vanity 
of the world, and the pleasing prospects of living, and abused 
the calls, the mercies, and patience of God; which gave him 
pain, self-condemnation, and remorse. He was constrained 
to say, ‘ The world, the world has ruined me.’ He was brought 
to give up all his vain hopes and expectations from the world, 
and to feel the duty and importance of choosing the one thing 
needful. But whether he did ever heartily renounce the 
world and choose God for his supreme portion, cannot be 
known in this world. In his own view, he did become re- 
conciled to God, and derived peace and hope from his sup- 
posed reconciliation. But it is more than possible, that like 
others on a sick bed, he built his hopes upon a sandy founda- 
tion. Let his case, however, be what it may, he is dead, and 
called away from his relatives and friends, just as he entered 
the meridian of life. His death, therefore, speaks with an 
emphasis to parents, brothers and sisters; and especially to 
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those of his ownage, to be wiser and better than he was; and 
not to delay seeking and serving God, to a dying hour.” 


But God had yet another trial for his venerable servant, 
before he should be permitted to enter upon his eternal rest. 
In the summer of 1829, his faithful wife, on whom he had 
chiefly depended for the direction of his domestic concerns 
for almost fifty years, and of whom he used often to say, that 
she had supported him, was taken away. This was a solemn 
and trying event to Dr. E. He felt that a day of calamity 
had come. The following letter, announcing her death to 
her brother, John Hopkins, Esq. of Northampton, is so 
touching and pertinent, and withal so strongly characteristic 
of its author, that we shall be excused in quoting it. 


Frankitn, Aug. 6, 1829. 

“ Dear Brother, —The last Sabbath, about four o’clock in 
the morning, Mrs. Emmons exchanged that day of rest, I hope 
and believe, for ‘that rest which remaineth to the people of 
God.’ Your loss is great, but mine is irreparable. I am em- 
phatically a pilgrim and stranger on the earth, having neither 
father nor mother, nor brother nor sister, nor uncle nor aunt, 
living. Lam left alone to bear the heaviest affliction I have 
ever been called to bear, in an eviltime. Though | enjoy 
usual health, yet the decays of nature and the infirmities of 
old age, render me less able to bear troubles and sorrows than 
I was in former days, when I was called to suffer breach after 
breach in my family; therefore this last and widest breach 
seems destined to bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to 
my grave. {sympathize with you, and I know you will sym- 
pathize with me. You knew the excellent character of your 
sister, but 1 knew more of her excellence, worth, and import- 
ance to me. She was indeed arich blessing to me, and to 
her family, and to her people, among whom I believe she nev- 
er had a single enemy. She was eminently a pattern of pa- 
tience, meekness, and submission during a long life of pecu- 
liar trials, bodily infirmities, pains and distresses. She was 
—but I forbear. Her health was visibly declining through 
the winter and spring, but we did not view her immediately 
dangerous until the Tuesday before she died. She was ap- 
parently struek with death Saturday evening, but did not 
expire till morning. She retained her senses to the last, and 
left the world, not in triumph, but in that hope which was an 
anchor to her soul, both sure and steadfast. You and Mrs. 
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Hopkins will, I hope, in your best moments, remember 
your aged and bereaved brother. 
“Natn’s. Emmons.” 


By this bereavement—the severest that could possibly 
have been inflicted on him—Dr. E. was left in a very lonely 
and trying situation. Those who he had expected would 
continue with him, and be the solace and support of his de- 
clining years, had all gone before him to the grave. Feeling 
the necessity, not only of a companion in his solitude, but of 
some one on whose care he might lean, amid the increasing 
infirmities of age, Dr. E. entered again into the marriage 
state in September, 1831. Some of his friends entertained 
doubts as to the propriety of this measure ; but the event 
proved that he judged correctly in regard to it. The exce!- 
lent lady with whom he connected himself was Mrs. Abigail 
M. Mills, widow of the late Rev. Edmund Mills, of Sutton, 
Mass. ; and to the care with which she watched over him, 
and the constancy and kindness with which she ministered to 
his wants, he was greatly indebted for the quietness and 
comfort of his remaining days. 

Dr. E. continued statedly to discharge the duties of the 
ministry until May, 1827, when he experienced a fainting fit 
in the pulpit, which was followed by a temporary illness. He 


received this as an intimation in providence, that it was time 
for him to retire from the active labors of his office. Accord- 
ingly, he sent a communication to his people, informing them 
that they must no longer depend on him for the suppy of the 


pulpit, or for the performance of any ministerial labor, and 
that he renounced all claims on them for future ministerial 
support. He soon recovered from his illness, and probably 
was as able to preach for several succeeding years, as he had 
been for some of the years previous. Still, he seems never 
to have regretted the step which he had taken. He was now 
almost eighty years of age ; and he had a great dread of the 
mistake into which some aged ministers fall, of protracting 
his labors beyond the period of his usefulness. ‘I always 
meant to retire,” said he, “ while I had sense enough to do 
it.” 

He lived to witness the settlement and dismission of one 
colleague, and the settlement of a second ; and was exceed- 
ingly happy in both these connections. We have also the 
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testimony of his colleagues, that his intercourse with them 
was uniformly such as made them happy. One of them 
says, “I seriously doubt whether the minister now lives, 
with whom I could spend nine years of such uninterrupted 
harmony, and perfect good-will, as I did. when associated 
with Dr. E.” .The other says, ‘‘ During my connection with 
Dr. E., his conduct was such as to command my highest re- 
spect, my deepest veneration, my sincere and ardent love. I 
never saw the man, (my own reverend father excepted,) 
whom I so much revered and Joved. In fine, Dr. E. was 
such an one as a modest humble man, who is willing to be 
outshone by the brightness of a sun of almost unrivalled glo- 
ry, would wish for a senior colleague. At the feet of such 
an one it was delightful to sit, and listen to the gracious words 
that proceeded out his mouth—to the great things of God’s 
law which he unfolded.” 

From the time when Dr, E. retired from the duties of his 
office, he uniformly declined taking any part in the public 
services of the sanctuary, or even in private religious meet- 
ings. He well knew the attachment of his people to him, 
and the high value which they set upon his services, and he 
was determined not to stand in the way of his successor. He 
feared, too, that should he perform occasional services, he 
might be led to continue them, until they had become 
tiresome to his people. But though he was no longer, in the 
active sense of the term, a minister, he was a good parish- 
ioner. So long as he had health and strength, he was al- 
ways in the house of God on the Sabbath, and was always 
ready to do his part to sustain the institutions of religion. It 
was his constant endeavor to encourage the heart and 
strengthen the hands of the acting minister, and to promote 
the union, peace, and prosperity of the people of his 
charge. 

Dr. E. was a kind husband and an indulgent father, refus- 
ing no gratification to his children which could be afforded 
them, in consistency with the higher claims of duty. He paid 
particular attention to the religious instruction of his children, 
seeking above all things for them, as he did for himself, a 
personal interest in the Saviour. It was his practice to take 
them alone, and converse with them freely upon their charac- 
ter and condition as sinners, and upon the necessity and obli- 
gation of their immediate repentance and acceptance of Christ. 
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The leisure which he enjoyed in his old age rendered him, 
in some respects, more companionable than he was in the 
midst of the severe studies and labors of his earlier years, 
On this account, he is said to have been more familiar with 
his grandchildren than he had been with his children. He 
insisted upon frequent visits from those of them who were 
near him ; and with those that were at a distance he had oc- 
casional correspondence. The Memoir before us contains 
several letters addressed to his grandchildren ; and they are 
admirable specimens of the artlessness, good sense, and 
genuine affection, which this venerable patriarch was accus- 
tomed to manifest towards his descendants, when now almost 
ninety — of age. 

Dr. E. was always a domestic man. ‘The retirement and 
quietness of his own dwelling were more congenial to his stu- 
dious disposition and habits, than any exciting scenes abroad. 
Still, as he had leisure, in the last years of life, and as his 
health was sufficiently firm to enable him to endure fatigue, 
he was induced to make several journeys of considerable 
length, after he had passed the age of ninety. He visited 
New York, at the Anniversaries, in the spring of 1835, and 
was treated with great respect by the numerous friends to 
whom he was introduced. He attended most of those meet- 
ings of the benevolent societies which were held in the day- 
time, and enjoyed the exercises highly. ‘Two years later, 
he visited his only son, Hon. Williams Emmons, of Hallo- 
well, Maine, and returned rather benefitted than injured by 
ie oumey. 

uring the last few years of his life, however, it was per- 
ceived that his health and strength were gradually failing. 
His memory grew more treacherous ; his flesh wasted ; and 
although he continued to enjoy, for the most part, a brisk 
flow of spirits, yet at intervals there seemed to be a suspen- 
sion of his ustill Fiveciags During a portion of the day, he 
often appeared heavy, and would sometimes remain for hours 
ina gentle slumber. He spent much of the time in reading. 
until he became too weak to endure the exercise. At the 
age of ninety-two, it is believed that he read as much as most 
ministers do, in the meridian of life. He not only made him- 
self acquainted with the leading periodicals of the day, but 
encountered many a massy volume. When he became una- 
ble to read much himself, he improved every opportunity to 
hear reading from others. 
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For several of his last years, Dr. E., seems to have lived 
in the constant expectation of death. He conversed much 
upon the subject with the members of his family, and with 
his younger brethren in the ministry. He often dwelt, in 
his contemplations, on the glories of heaven, and upon the 
desirableness of departing to be with Christ, and to join the 
blest society above. 


“*T want,’ said he, on one occasion, ‘to go to heaven. 
!t is an inexpressibly glorious place. The moreI think 
of it, the more delightful it appears.’ After alluding to 
the development of God’s gracious perfections in heav- 
en, and expressing his desire to behold this exhibition 
of divine glory, he added, ‘And I want to see who is 
there; | want to see brother Sanford, and brother Niles, 
and brother Spring, and Dr. Hopkins, and Dr. West, and a 
great many other ministers with whom I have been associat- 
ed in this world, but who have gone before me. I believe I 
shall meet them in heaven, and it seems to me our meeting 
there must be peculiarly interesting.” Hethen added,‘I want 
to see too the old prophets and the apostles. What a society 
there will be in heaven! There we shall see such men as 
Moses, and Isaiah, and Elijah, and Daniel, and Paul. I want 
to see Paul more than any other maz I can think of” At this 
time his mind seemed to be filled with anticipations of heav- 
en. He dwelt upon it with intense interest, and said much 
of its glory and blessedness. In connection with what he said 
on this occasion about heaven, he expressed more fully than 
was usual for him, his feelings respecting the gospel. With 
great apparent emotion he said, ‘1 do Jove the gospel. It ap- 
pears to me more and more wonderful and glorious every day. 
1 think 1 now understand something about the gospel ; but I 
expect if 1 ever get to heaven, to understand a great deal 
more.’” 


In his last sickness, Dr. E. was able to say but little. His 
throat was so filled with phlegm, that he could not distinctly 
articulate. But he had left nothing which need be said ina 
dying hour. He had given his friends and the world entire 
satisfaction, with regard to his preparation for heaven ; and 
the instruction which he was able to impart for their benefit, 
he had taken a more favorable opportunity to give. On 
Wednesday morning, September 23d, 1840, after a night of 
severe distress, occasioned principally by the difficulty of 
breathing, his spirit took its upward flight. 
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The sensation occasioned by his death was deep and gen- 
eral, beyond what his immediate connections had anticipaied, 
People of all classes felt that a great and good man had been 
taken away, and that the whole community had suffered an 
irreparable loss. His funeral was the greatest that had heen 
attended in that vicinity for a century. There were present 
not less than fifty ministers of the gospel, besides many lay- 
men of distinction, and a vast concourse of people, al! show- 
ing, in their countenances and deportment, the sincere affec- 
tion and profound respect, in which this aged divine was 
held. 

In person, Dr. E. was not above the middle size, of a light 
complexion, an erect posture, straight and well proportioned 
in his limbs, and capable, in early life, of great bodily activi- 
ty. Indeed, to very advanced age, he excelled most young 
ministers in the quickness and firmness of his step, and the 
rapidity of his movements. He had a small, bright blue eye, 
and a countenance not only beaming with intelligence, but 
indicating much pleasantry and humor. The engraving in 
the commencement of these volumes, is a good representa- 
tion of him, as he was during the last twenty years of his 
life. 

In his constitutional temperament, Dr. E. had much viva- 
city and sprightliness, and a brisk flow of animal spirits. In 
early life he may have possessed a temper sctihetrhat eXxcita- 
ble; but in later years, this had become so much softened by 
divine grace, and mellowed by experience, and soothed and 
subdued under the influence of long restraint, that it gave 
neither himself nor others any trouble. 

In his intercourse with all men, Dr. E. was courteous and 
affable, but was specially free and sociable with his friends. 
No man enjoyed such intercourse more than he ; no man was 
capable of making it more agreeable. In conversation, as in 
reading, he was not confined to theological subjects, but was 
able to take a wide range. He knew how to be grave and 
imstructive in his remarks, and he knew how to spice them 
with all the pungency of attic wit. Few young ministers 
who visited him, escaped without some specimens of his 
power of retort, which they would be likely to remember. 
Professor Park, in his Lecture, has.collected numerous anec- 
dotes of Dr. E., and many of his pithy, instructive apo- 
thegms, which are well worthy to be recorded. It deserves 
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to be mentioned, however, to the credit of our venerable 
friend, that he never carried his humor into the pulpit. In all 
his hundreds of written discourses, there is probably not a 
single risible expression. Nor did he ever indulge in wit and 
humor in such ways, or to such an extent, as to lower the 
dignity of his profession. No man knew better than he how 
to keep his proper place, and how to keep those around him 
in their places. 

It is well remarked by the editor of these volumes, that the 
distinguishing quality of Dr. Emmons’ mind was discrimina- 
tion, or the ability to discover the peculiar relation which 
one truth or fact sustains to another. He did not treasure up 
so many facts as some men; but perhaps the man never 
lived, who was able to see, with greater clearness, the rela- 
tions between facts, or who actually traced out more important 
connexions between the various truths which his mind had 
grasped. He was not deficient as to the extent of his read- 
ing. Few ministers ever read more books than he. And 
yet he studied much more than he read. In the acquisition 
of new materials of knowledge, the relation which these bore 
to the knowledge already gained was always a primary object 
of attention. He not only believed, like every other good 
man, that all the doctrines of the gospel are consistent with 
each other, and that every thing else 1s consistent with them, 
but he made it an object to see and to show this consistency. 
This was, in fact, the great labor of his life. He spent his 
days, as he often remarked, in “ making joints.” How well 
he made them those will be best able to judge, who most 
faithfully study, and most thoroughly understand his works. 

Dr. E. was an independent thinker. He called no man 
master on the earth. If there ever was an individual who 
had broken quite away from the trammels of human authority, 
it washe. All men profess to think for themselves. None 
are willing to own that they hold opinions, merely be- 
cause these are held by great and good men. Still, it is an 
undeniable fact, that comparatively few think much on reli- 
gious subjects, without the aid of others. The great majority 
go us far as they are led, and no farther. But such was not 
the case with Dr. E. He early “ threw away his crutches,” 
being determinedsto walk without them or not at all. And 
what he had done in this respect, he wished others to do. 
He used to tell his students, and those whom he advised re- 
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specting their studies, to think independently. “ Young 
ministers feel themselves weak or lame, and they think they 
must use crutches. But if they would ever do anything in 
the world, they must learn to walk alone.” 

And Dr. E. was as independent in the expression of his 
opinions, as in the formation of them. He would never con- 
ceal a doctrine, merely because it was unpopular. He had 
no fear as to the consequences of truth, if exhibited season- 
ably and scripturally, either to himself, to his hearers, or to 
the cause of God. ‘This independence extended not only jo 
religious doctrines, but practrce—to questions of morality, as 
well as those of theology. It made no difference to Lim, 
whether any particular practice among his people, or in the 
churches, was fashionable or unfashionable ; or whethe; 
its abettors were few or many, high or low, rich o 
poor, friends or enemies. If the practice was thought 
to be contrary to the word of God, and of injurious 
influence to the souls of men, it was sure to meet with 
his open, undisguised rebuke. Numerous instances might 
be mentioned, in which he felt constrained to say and 
do things which he knew would give offence, not only to men 
of the world, but to some of his ministerial and Christian 
brethren. Yet, when his mind was made up, and the case 
was clear, he never spared. If others stood with him, it was 
very well; but if not, he had the ability to stand alone. 

Dr. E. was not only an independent, but an original man. 
There were many who followed him, but he followed nobody. 
In the formation of his opinions, and the expression of them, 
in his doctrine, style, mode of sermonizing, and manner of 
delivery, he was himself, and nobody else. He investigate: 
the same subjects on which other great men had written, but 
in a manner as truly his own, as though he had never seen 
their writings. He examined their reasonings on all connect- 
ed points, with the same originality and independence ot 
thought, as that with which he examined the subjects them- 
selves. 

Another distinguishing trait in the mind and character of 
Dr. E., was consistency. ‘That he was consistent in his rea- 
soning, is admitted by those who are very far from adopting 
his sentiments, ‘‘ Give him his premises,” said. one, “ and 
you cannot resist his conclusions.” ‘I do not believe his 
doctrine,” said another, ‘‘ but I admire his logic.” And this 
same unflinching consistency, he carried out in his conduc 
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and life. ‘It was commonly said of him,” remarks Profes- 
sor Park, “ that every one knows where to find him ;—knows 
what he will think of a new measure, or how he will treat 
an old friend, standing up or sitting down, at home or abroad, 
silent or conversing, cheerful or grave, he was just like him- 
self. ‘He never did that, for that does not sound like him,’ 
was good logic with regard to his conduct; and this was his 
reat distinction above other men.” 

In all his habits, both of body and mind, Dr. E. was char- 
acterized by neatness and order. In every article of his 
dress, in all the furniture of his house, and more especially 
of his study—his books, his papers, his desk, his chairs, even 
to the hanging of his hat, and the standing of his shovel 
and tongs, every thing was in its place. And soit was with 
respect to his mind. His internal furniture, like that with- 
out him, was perfectly arranged. Every thing there was in 
its place, and ready to be brought out of its place, at the bid- 
ding of its master. 

Another of Dr. Emmons’ habits, deserving of notice, was 
that of thoroughness. Whatever he seriously undertook, he 
was likely to carry consistently through. In his reading, he 
was careful to read thoroughly, pondering and digesting what 
he read, and laying up the results for present or future use. 
When he entered upon the investigation of any subject, he 
did not leave it half studied, but was sure to pursue it, till he 
had arrived at some satisfactory issue. It was this habit of 
thoroughness, which led him to abstract himself so entirely 
from the business of the world. He early formed the reso- 
lution, that he would give himself wholly to the ministry ; 
and this qualifying word, wholly, meant something in his lips. 
‘““He would subject himself,” we are told, “to no kind of 
secular labor ; not even to harness his horse, feed his cattle, 
or bring in his wood.” When the house was preparing, into 
which he was to remove, with his bride, near the commence- 
ment of his ministry, he never saw the inside of it till it was 
finished, although he boarded within sight of it, and passed 
italmost every day. On one occasion, when his hay was 
exposed to be wet by a shower, and his hired man came to 
him for some assistance in securing it, he kindly but prompt- 
ly answered, ‘‘ No, ] am not going to leave my work to do 
yours.” It may well be questioned whether his notions, on 
this subject were not carried to an extreme ; but they were 
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strongly indicative of the character of the man, and of those 
habits of thoroughness and self-control to which he had vig- 
orously trained both mind and body. : 
In his habits, Dr. E. was strictly a man of temperanc: 
He not only abstained almost entirely through his whole life, 
from intoxicating drinks, but he was temperate in respect tc 
the quality and amount of his food. He was not, indeed, 
squeamish and whimsical on this point (like some at this day) 
analyzing his milk, and weighing his bread, or limiting him- 
self to a set number of mouthfuls ; but he preferred a simple 
diet, avoided what hurt him, and through life was careful 10 
rise from his meals with an unsated appetite. He retired to 
rest early, enjoyed quiet sleep, and rose refreshed, from one 
morning to another, to renew his labors. In consequence oi 
his abstemiousness, he was able to live almost entirely without 
exercise. He affirmed, ,in his old age, that he never had 
taken one hour’s exercise, merely for the sake of it. ‘All 
that a visiter would notice,” says Professor Park, “ was, that 
he rose early in the morning, read his Bible and meditated unti! 
the breakfast table was brought into his room; walked from 
his study chair to his repast, afterwards back to his chair 
moved again when the dining table was spread for him, con- 
sulted his noon-mark, returned in due season to his choseu 
seat ; repeated these journeyings for the evening meal, a 
before ten o’clock retired to his repose. This seemed to} 
and for successive weeks it often was, nearly all the muscv- 
lar exertion made by one who lived rearly a hundred yeais. 
Among the interesting traits in Dr. Emmons’ characte: 
Prof. Park notices the combination of qualities which ar 
often thought to be discordant; such as wue dignity wit 
child-like simplicity, modesty with self-respect, candor wit 
inflexibleness, kindness with severity, quickness in his menta! 
operations with judiciousness, care and perseverance. Anothe1 
instance of the same kind which may be mentioned, is a truly 
conservative spirit, united with the spirit and habits ot 
reformer. That Dr. E. was, to some extent, an innovater in lis 
theology, and lay strongly under the imputation of ‘ New 
Divinity,” cannot be denied, and yet, in the general tenden- 
cies of his mind and character, he was a genuine conserva- 
tive. He commenced the study of theology a Calvinist o! 
the old school, and was driven from his ground only by hard 
struggles. He, taught the Assembly's Catechism to his ow: 
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children till they were grown, and to the children of his 
parish for more than fifty years. His pronunciation, dress, 
and manner of delivery, were all in the antiquated style. He 
wore his three cornered hat as Jong as he wore any. It is to 
be attributed to the same trait of character, that he declined 
adopting some of those measures which are commonly te- 
sorted to in modern times, with a view to promote religion in 
the church and world. He was accustomed to the old 
methods, and they seemed preferable to him. 

The pastoral character of Dr. E. was somewhat peculiar, 
though on the whole of a high order. Undoubtedly, the 
most important part of a pastor’s work is, to feed his flock ; 
and this our friend did, with great diligence and fidelity. He 
fed them with knowledge and understanding. He fed them 
with food convenient for them. He presented Divine truth 
in all its aspects, and so divided it among his people, as 
to give to each his portion in due season. 

r. E. was also a watchful pastor. He took great pains 
to be acquainted with all his people; and in the prime of 
life, there were few among them who were not well known 
to him, either in person, or by their characters. And every 
individual with whom he was acquainted was an object of his 
almost daily consideration. He enquired into their belief 
and practice on the subject of religion ; noticed the manner 
in which they attended upon the means of grace ; and sought, 
by all suitable methods, to enlighten and sanctify them, and 
thus fit them for heaven. ‘The great number of occasional 
sermons which he preached, (not a few of which are con- 
tained in the volumes before us,) furnish abundant evidence 
of the deep interest which he felt in his people, and of the 
solicitude with which he labored to impress upon them the 
solemn lessons of Providence, as well as the instructions of 
the written word. 

Dr. E. was an affectionate, sympathizing pastor. In the 
sick chamber, and at the house of mourning, he was not only 
appropriate and instructive in his conversation and prayers, 
but he was peculiarly kind and sympathetic. His own deep 
afflictions, in the early part of his ministry, had been a means 
of improving his feelings in this respect, and of preparing 
him to meet the afflicted in the most appropriate and accept- 
able manner. 

But with all his sympathy and affection for his people, 
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Dr. E. would never excuse or palliate theirsins. They were 
as sure to meet his rebuke, when their conduct was known 
to be censurable, as they were to receive his sympathy in 
the day of trouble. He was wise as to the time and manner 
of administering reproof ; but no offender could long sit 
under his preaching, or be in the habit of familiar intercourse 
with him, without receiving in some form or other, decisive 
evidence that his conduct was understood and disapproved. 
His pastoral supervision was thus a constant source of en- 
couragement to the righteous, and of restraint to the wicked. 

Dr. Emmons’ plan of pastoral supervision and labor was 
somewhat different, indeed, from that which is ordinarily 
pursued at the present day. Except in cases of sickness or 
affliction, or when individuals or families manifested a par- 
ticular desire to see him, he was not in the habit of visiting 
his people. He encouraged his people to visit him, and to 
open their minds freely to him, on all subjects on which they 
wished for religious instruction ; but he did not ordinarily 
visit them. He believed that he could do thern more good 
by laboring for them in the study. ‘This plan of proceeding, 
however, he adopted for himself, without pretending to decide 
that it would be the best for other ministers. 


“He made much of the maxim, ‘ Know thyself.’ He was 
often heard to say that ‘some ministers have a peculiar talent 
for conversing with individuals and families on religion, and 
can do more good in this way than they can by preaching; 
and it is important that those who have this talent should 
know it, and pursue such a course as will enable them to 
improve it to the greatest advantage.’ But he knew that the 
most efficient way in which he could operate upon his people 
and do the most good in the world, was by studying and 
preaching. In the discharge of these duties, he ‘It himself 
to be in his own proper element, wielding the instrument 
which God put into his hand. That he might have his time 
for study, was the great reason why he relinquished his pas- 
toral visits in the usual form; and near the close of life, he 
said himself that he thought he had acted wisely in so doing. 
‘If I were to live my life over again,’ said he, ‘ [ would pur- 
suc the same course.’ Others, who are the best acquainted 
with his talents, and who have seen the eflects of the course 
which he pursued, generally think that he acted wisely.” 
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It should be added, however, that in seasons of revival, 
when the feelings of people were interested, and they were 
willing to converse on the subject of religion, Dr. E. changed 
his plan of pastoral labor, and sought > oe rm of con- 
versation with them out of his study. After a lecture at the 
meeting house, he would sometimes request those who 
desired conversation with him to tarry; and not unfrequently 
more than half the congregation would stop, either to con- 
verse or to hear. 

In estimating the learning of Dr. E., we must keep in 
mind the period and the circumstances under which he was 
educated, and the class of subjects to which he would natu- 
rally be led to confine his attention. As a critic on the 
original Scriptures, who had waded, with the Germans, 
through all the mysteries of Hebrew philology, and become 
deeply versed in Oriental literature, he was notlearned. He 
was educated at a period when these studies were but little 
valued or attended to in this country, and they should not be 
expected of him. Nor was he learned, in all the minutiz of 
Sacred Geography, or Ecclesiastical History, to the extent 
to which some are learned at the present day. Butif an in- 
timate and extended acquaintance with all those branches of 
English literature, which stood in any way connected with 
his profession, gives claim to the reputation of learning, Dr. E. 
was learned. Or if a thorough and profound acquaintance 
with that noblest of all sciences—which has to do with God, 
his government, and the destinies of immortal beings— which 
takes hold alike on the heights of heaven, and the depths of 
hell, and reaches from eternity to eternity, gives claim to the 
reputation of learning, Dr. E. was learned. In the science 
of theology, from top to bottom, from beginning to end, in 
all its departments and ramifications, so far as these are laid 
open to the view of mortals, he was perfectly at home. He 
had an extent and an accuracy of knowledge here, in com- 
parison with which not a few of our modern critics upon 
Hebrew points and sacred localities are but pigmies. 

Of the theological opinions of Dr. E. our limits forbid us 
to go into a prolonged discussion. They lie naked and open 
in all his writings, and may be easily gathered from the vol- 
umes before us. He was not a Calvinist, in precisely the 
sense of Calvin, or of the Westminster Confession ; and yet 
he claimed to be, and was in the main, a very thorough, con- 
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sistent, supralapsarian Calvinist. He believed in the literal 
universality of God’s purposes and providence ;—that “ he 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass,” and ‘“worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will.” He believed, 
of course, in the doctrines of personal and eternal election 
and reprobation. He believed that man is a free, accounta- 
ble agent, under the government of God, having all that 
moral liberty that he needs, or that a creature can possess. 
He believed that all sin and holiness are in their natures 
actual, being the properties of voluntary exercises and actions 
only. He believed that sin came into the world, not because 
God could not exclude or prevent it, but because he saw that 
he could over-rule its existence for a greater good ; and that 
the plan of redemption was adopted, not as a remedy for the 
evils of the fall, but on account of its own inherent, most 
excellent character and results, tending to advance the divine 
glory in the highest possible degree, and thus promote the 
greatest possible good of the intelligent universe, as a whole. 
He believed that, in consequence of the apostacy of our 
first parents, all men are naturally and totally depraved, so 
that from the moment of birth to the moment of regeneration, 
there is nothing of a moral nature in them which a holy God 
can approve. He believed that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
second person in the adorable Trinity, took upon him our 
nature and flesh, and by his sufferings and death on the cross, 
made full expiation for the sins of the world. He believed 
that regeneration is an instantaneous change jn the interna! 
exercises or affections of those who experience it, of which 
the Holy Spirit is the immediate and efficient author, but in 
which the subject of it is free and active. He believed that 
pardon or justification is all of grace, the sole ground o/ 
which is the provided atonement, and the proper condition ot 
which is faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. He believed 
that, though it is possible for regenerated persons to fall 
away, and in themselves they are in danger of it, so that they 
need motives and warnings against it, yet it is certain that 
they never will—being ‘‘ kept by the power of God, through 
faith, unto salvation.” He believed in the resurrection of 
the body, the general judgment, and a future and endless 
state of reward for the righteous, and of punishment for the 
wicked. In point of church government, Dr. E. was_ tho- 
roughly Congregational, not only holding’ to the proper inde- 
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pendence of individual churches, but thinking it important to 
guard their independence with peculiar vigilance. , 

We have given this brief synopsis of the leading theolo- 

ical sentiments of Dr. E., not for the information of those 
who have read his works—they need no such imformation ; 
but to show with how much propriety he claimed to be a Cal- 
vinist, and to vindicate him, in the eyes of some who have 
not read his works, from the charge of dangerous, heretical 
innovations. 

But it will be asked, perhaps, “Did he make no innova- 
tions? Was the charge of “ New Divinity,” so long and j 
often urged against him, altogether without foundation ?” ; 
é These questions may be answered, in part, in his own words: ! 



















“T was early and warmly attached to genuine Calvinism Fe 
which I believed to be built upon the firm foundation of the ; 
gospel itself. This system, I have thought and stili think, is 
the very form of sound words, which the apostles and their 
successors taught, long before Calvin was born; and which 
has been constantly maintained by those who have been just- 
ly called Orthodox, in distinction from Heterodox christians, 
ever since the propagation of the Christian religion. But 
Calvinism has lost much of its purity and simplicity by going 
through so many unskilful hands of its friends. This has given 
great advantages to its enemies, who have clearly discovered 
and successfully attacked some of its excrescences and pro- 
tuberances.” 
* 
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“| know that some Calvinists maintain that the first sin of 
Adam is imputed to his posterity ; that the righteousness of : 
Christ is imputed to believers for their justification ; that sin- 4 
ners are under natural inability to turn from sin to holiness ; 
and that Christ made atonement for the elect only. I grant, 
these are gross absurdities, or mere wens and protuberances, 
which must be pared off from true Calvinism, in order to make 
it appear consistent with both reason and Scripture. Accord- : 
ingly, modern Calvinists readily surrender their formerly un- * 
tenable outposts, and now find it more easy to defend their 
citadel against all attacks of their most numerous adversaries.” 
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The question as to Dr. Emmons’ innovation or improve- 
ments in Christian theology may be further answered in the 
language of Dr. Ide: 
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“If he was not the first that discovered the truth that all 
sin and holiness consists in action, or in voluntary exercises 
of the mind, he was the first to make an extensive use of this 
principle in explaining the doctrines of the gospel. By com- 
mon consent, the ‘ Exercise scheme’ is his. He not only be. 
lieved with others, that much of the sin and holiness of men 
consists in their voluntary affections, but that all of it does ; 
and this principle he carried out in all its bearings upon the 
subject of human depravity, the connection of Adam with his 
posterity, the doctrine of regeneration, the free agency and 
accountability of man, and the government of God. From 
this priaciple it follows that the depravity of mankind is not 
a corrupt nature inherent from Adam, but their own volunta. 
ry opposition to God; that regeneration consists not in the 
implantation of a new principle distinct from the affections 
of the mind, but in a change in the affections themselves from 
sin to holiness; that God does not require men to alter the 
nature which he has given them, or to make themselves new 
faculties or powers, but to exercise that holiness of heart, for 
which he has given them the requisite capacity.” 

“That mankind are free and active while acted upon, or 
that they are free moral agents while doing that which the 
agency of God disposes them to do, is a distinguishing feature 
of Dr. Emmons’ theology.” ‘“ He believed that God exercised 
a real, a universal and a constant agency over all his intelli- 
gent creatures, and that at the same time they enjoyed the 
most perfect freedom conceivable. He never made the agency 
of God limit the freedom of the creature, or the freedom of the 
ereature counteract the will of God. In all his addresses to 
God, and descriptions of his character, he speaks to and of 
him, as doing all his pleasure in heaven above, and on earth 
beneath. In all his addresses to man, he speaks to and of him, 
as a free moral agent, capable of doing or not doing the whole 
will of God, and as accountable for the manner in which he 
improves the powers which God has given him.” 


The doctrine of the Divine agency or efficiency, especial- 
ly as exerted in the production of evil, has been often urged 
as an objection to Dr. E. And it must be confessed that he 
has used language, particularly in his sermon on Reproba- 
tion,* which, if it were somewhat modified, would be less 
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likely to be misunderstood and perverted. But what is that 
Divine agency or efficiency, by which God has made and 
governs the world, and by which he turns and controls the 
hearts of men? It consists altogether, according to Dr. E., 
in the Divine will. In creating the world, God simply 
willed that it should be, and it was. ‘The changes also which 
take place, in both the natural and the moral world, are 
brought about by the mere will of God. The agency of 
God inthe conversion of Paul was but the will of the Holy 
Ghost, that Paul should turn voluntarily from sin to holiness. 
And the agency of Godin hardening the heart of Pharaoh, so 
that he should refuse to let the people go, was but the will or 
choice of God, all things considered, that his heart should 
thus be hardened. And do not all consistent Calvinists—all 
those who hold to the universal decrees or purposes of God, 
believe as much as this ? 

The following specimens of Dr. Emmons’ manner of illus- 
a this difficult subject, in familiar conversation, are pre- 
sented by Prof. Park. 


‘Do you believe that God is the efficient cause of sin?’ 
‘No,’ was the reply. ‘Do you believe that sin takes place 
according to the usual laws of nature?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ What 
are the laws of nature according to Newton?’ ‘ They are 
the established modes of the Divine operation.’ ‘ Do you 
approve of that definition?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Put those things 
together.’ Dr. Emmons was always satisfied, if a man would 
adopt the common definition of the laws of nature and would 
believe that sin takes place according to these laws. Again, 
he once asked a teacher of theology, ‘Do you believe that 
God is the efficient cause of sin?” ‘No.’ ‘Do you believe 
that he created the world by his mere volition ; that he willed, 
and it was done?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you believe that his will 
is creative ; that he has only put forth a volition for an event, 
and the event takes place?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Do you believe that 
on the whole he willed sin to exist?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Was not 
his will creative then?’ Pause.—tIs there any more harm 
in causing a thing to be, than in willing it to be?” Pause— 
‘ My theory is, that God caused moral evil in the act of willing 
it; and you believe that he performs that act. I believe that 
he caused it in no sense morally different from that in which 
you believe he willed it. Where then is the great discrepan- 
cy between you and me?” 
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The controversy between Dr. E. and some of his oppo- 
nents, in regard to this question of the origin of sin, accord- 
ing to Prof. Park, is a curious one. 


“ They believe that God has created within us a nature which 
is sinful. He denies it, for this, among other reasons, that 
such a belief makes God the author of sin which man has no 
freedom in committing. He believes that God creates the 
wrong exercises of a free agent. They deny this theory be- 
cause it makes God the author of sin. Their doctrine makes 
God the cause of a moral evil which we have no agency in 
committing ; his doctrine makes God the cause of a moral 
evil which we have no agency in committing.” 


Perhaps nothing which Dr. E. has written has been more 
strenuously objected to than his views of unconditional sub- 
mission. He did hold and teach that, in submitting to God, 
the sinner must make no conditions or reservations—that he 
must lay down his weapons, and yield himself up to his of- 
fended Sovereign, to be saved or destroyed, as , shall seem 
good in his sight. But this is no more than what every con- 
sistent Calvinist, and we may add every faithful ambassador 
from God to men teaches, the world over. * All good men do 
not use the same phraseology, in treating of this subject. Al! 
might not approve of some of the expressions of Dr. E. But 
all who have faithfully negotiated between God and men 
have held and enforced the doctrine of unconditional submis- 
sion. It is one thing to submit to God on certain conditions 
of our own proposing, and quite another to subrait without 
any conditions. The latter is the submission which the gos- 
pel inculcates, and God accepts ; the former is properly no 
submission at all. 

But if the most obnoxious features of Dr. Emmons’ theolo- 
gy were so very like what other Calvinists have believed and 
taught, why were they thought by many to be peculiar to him’ 
And why, in particular instances, did they excite so strong an 
opposition? ‘This was chiefly owing, we think, to his pecu- 
liar manner of setting them forth. In the first place he de- 
livered all truth, not excepting those doctrines which to the 
natural heart are most unpalatable, with great clearness and 
directness. They lay clearly in his own mind, and he 
brought them out clearly before the minds of others. He 
studied no circumlocution ; he used no soothing, softening, 
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qualifying words ; but marched directly up to the point which 
he wished to exhibit, and made it stand out, in all its inhe- 
rent offensiveness, to the view of the natural, unreconciled 
heart. In some few instances, we think that he used strong- 
er expressions than the truth of the case required. In his 
determination not to be misunderstood on the one hand, he 
laid himself open to misconception on the other. For exam- 
ple, in the Sermon on Reprobation, before referred to, we 
have the following passage : 





“ When Moses called upon him (Pharaoh), to let the people 
go, God stood by him, and moved him to refuse. When Mo. 
ses interceded for him,and procured him respite, God stood 
by him and moved him to exult in his obstinacy. When the 
people departed from his kingdom, God stood by him and 
moved him to pursue after them with increased malice and re- 
venge. And what God did on such particular occasions, he 
did at alltimes. He continually hardened his heart, and gov- 
erned all the exercises of his mind, from the day of his birth 
to the day of his death. This was absolutely necessary to 
prepare him for his final state.” 


If Dr. Emmons’ meaning, with respect to the agency of 
God in the production of sin, was what has been explained 
above, it is evident that, in this and the parallel passages, he 
expressed something more than his meaning, so, at least, 
ordinary, unschooled minds would understand him. Men 
need not a little preparation, in order to receive ex- 
pressions like those we have quoted in the sense in which 
the author intended. ‘It is extremely difficult,” says Dr. 
E., in his Autobiography, ‘ for hearers to understand some 
doctrines, until they have been taught others from which they 
flow, and with which they are intimately connected.” This 
consideration should lead ministers of the gospel to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious in their exhibitions of the Divine word, 
that while they obscure no important truth on the one hand, 
they leave it not liable to be received in, or perverted to, a 
bad sense on the other. 

In some instances, owing perhaps to the clearness with 
which a particular truth lay in his own mind, Dr. E. failed 
to express it, just as he intended it, to the minds of others. 
The whole was so plain to him, and all the necessary limita- 
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tions and qualifications were so well understood, that he for- 
bore to use requisite precautions in the representation of it. 
We have an instance of this, in his Sermon entitled, “ For- 
giveness of sins only for Christ’s sake ;”* the principal object 
of which is to show, that forgiveness is the only favor which 
God bestows upon men on Christ's account.” Most readers 
and hearers would understand from this, that men receive no 
favor, except forgiveness, through Christ, in consequence of 
Christ; or as in any way connected with his mediation. But 
such was not the meaning of the author. He believed, like 
other Christians, that we “ are blessed with all spiritual 
blessings, in heavenly places, in Christ Jesus ;”’—that our 
very life and breath, the probation we here enjoy, and all the 
favors connected with our probation, whether temporal or 
spiritual, whether in providence or grace, flow to us through 

hrist, and as a consequence of his mediation. Still, there 
is a peculiarity attending the blessing of forgiveness. It 
stands connected with the atonement of Christ as no other 
Divine favor does. It was to lay a foundation for forgive- 
ness, that his atonement was made. ‘ We have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sigs.” He shed his 
blood “‘ for the remission of sins.” To ~ # the obstacles 
in the way of forgiveness was the grand object of the atone- 
ment; and forgiveness stands connected with the atonement 
as no other blessing does. It may be said to be the only 
favor which is bestowed directly and strictly for the sake of 
the atonement ; while all our other blessings, temporal and 
spiritual, flow to us consequentially, through the mediation 
of the Son of God. 

By those who are acquainted with Dr. E. only through his 
publications, and more especially his earlier publications, his 
character as a preacher is liable to be misapprehended. 
His first volumes of sermons were chiefly of a doctrinal, and 
to some extent of a metaphysical character. The subjects 
required this mode of discussion, and it was with great pro- 
priety adopted. Still, the impression was made upon those 
who knew nothing of the man, except from his published ser- 
mons, that he was a dry, doctrinal, metaphysical preacher, 
who dealt only with the understandings of his hearers, but 
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came not nigh their consciences and hearts. The same im- 
pression has been made, to some extent, by the preaching of 
those who have undertaken to imetate Dr. E. Perhaps no 
preacher in New England ever had so many palpable imita- 
tors as he, not only as to the doctrines he taught, but his 
style, plan, and manner of delivering them. or is it too 
much to say, that some of this crowd of imitators have done 
their great examplar much injustice. They have held u 
only the dry bones of Dr. E., without any of his life, rs 
body, freshness, to animate and cover the skeleton, and give 
it comeliness and power. 

That Dr. E. was a doctrinal preacher is very true ; but he 
was also practical—pre-eminently practical. That he dealt 
soundly with the understandings of his hearers is also true ; 
but no man ever dealt more faithfully with their consciences 
and hearts. No man ever stirred up more effectually the op- 
position of the carnal heart, or edified and comforted more 
satisfactorily the hearts of those who were truly pious. 
Let any one examine the second, third, and sixth of the vol- 
umes before us, and he will be satisfied as to the practical 
character of Dr. Emmons’ ministry. No important subject 
whether of moral or Christian duty escaped him, but all were 
unfolded, enforced, and dwelt upon as occasion required. 

The style of Dr. E. was peculiar and inimitable. It seems 
easy to the reader or hearer, and many have tried to catch it, 
and make it their own ; but in general, they have fallen far 
behind the original. It was natural to him ; and till another 
arises to whom it shall be as natural, it will never be success- 
fully imitated. His style may be characterized as neature, 
flowing, luminous—rising often into the region of elegance 
and eloquence. But whenever it does rise, it rises without 
any seeming effort. It is raised and fully sustained, by the 
strong current of thought and emotion. It may seem super- 
fluous to give any specimens of a style so extensively known 
and admired ; but we can hardly resist the temptation to 
present a single paragraph. It is from the Sermon on the 
primitive rectitude of man.* 


“How happy was Adam in his original state of moral rec- 


* Vol. 4. Serm. 33. 
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titude and perfectinnocence ? His body was full of vigor and 
free from pain. His mind was full of light and free from er. 
ror. His heart was full of holiness and free from moral im. 
purity. His eyes and ears were feasted with a vast profusion 
of new, beautiful, grand, and delightful objects. His inherit- 
ance was rich and large, comprehending the world and the 
fulness thereof. His sensibility enjoyed the love and appro- 
bation of his Creator. He was permitted a free and unrestrain- 
ed access to the fountain of holiness and happiness. God 
presented him with the delightful prospect of a numerous and 
happy posterity. Heaven and earth appeared unitedly en- 
gaged to raise him as high in knowledge, holiness and felici- 
ty, as his nature would admit himto rise. There was nothing 
within nor without to interrupt his enjoyment, nor to bring a 
cloud over his bright and extensive prospects. His habitation 
was Paradise, and his heart was heaven.” 








In his method of sermonizing, Dr. E. was generally, 
though not invariably, uniform. What he savs of himself, 
in the early part of his ministry, was true of him to the end 
of it: 


“T seldom preached textually; but chose my subject in the 
first place, and then chose a text adapted to the subject. This 
enabled me to make my sermons more simple, homogeneal, 
and pointed ; while at the same time, it served to confine the 
hearer’s attention to one important, leading sentiment. Those 
who preach textually, are obliged to follow the text in all its 
branches, which often lead to very different and unconnected 
subjegts. Hence, by the time the preacher has gone through 
all the branches of his text, his sermon will become so com- 
plicated that no hearer can carry away any more of it than a 
few striking, unconnected expressions. Whereas, by the up- 
posite mode of preaching, the hearer may be master of the 
whole discourse, which hangs together like a fleece of wool.” 


That a sermon planned after Dr. Emmons’ usual method 
may have simplicity, connectedness, and general unity, and 
be admirably adapted to the purpose of instruction, is very 
obvious ; but is it so well adapted to make a single and deep 
impression? 'There isa sermon in the volumes before us on 
the declaration of Solomon, “‘ The words of the wise are as 
goads ;” the leading sentiment of which is thus stated: 
‘ Every wise preacher will aim to impress the minds of his 
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hearers.”* We regard this as a very just, important, and 
scriptural sentiment. The words of Peter on the day of 
Pentecost were as goads, with which he pricked three thou- 
sand to the heart, and so deeply impressed them, that they 
cried out together, “‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do ?” 
Every wise preacher will aim, so far as he can, to preach as 
Peter did, and to produce, in his measure, the same results. 

Dr. Emmons’ sermons, as to the plan and structure of 
them, have not unfrequently been compared to a tree. And 
the tree, in order to suit the comparison, must be fair and 
stately, having a straight, comely trunk, with two or three 
main branches, and a spreading, flourishing top, answering to 
the several inferences with which his sermons are almost in- 
variably closed. Now such a tree is a beautiful object, and 
may be fitted to answer many valuable purposes ; but it is not 
an ox-goad, nor can it be made into one, or anything resem- 
bling one, withont a good deal of hacking and trimming. It 
may well be questioned, whether a series of inferences in the 
last half of a sermon, drawn out legitimately though they 
may be, but yet touching on a variety of topics, does not de- 
tract from that singleness and depth of impression, which it 
should be the object of a sermon to make. A sermon con- 
structed after this mawner may be highly instructive, and 
calculated to keep up the interest of a congregation, but will 
they be so deeply impressed with the one great truth or sub- 
ject which the sermon was intended to enforce, as though 
some of the inferences had been spared, and a more direct, 
prolonged, and fervid application had been made ? 

The character of Dr. Emmons’ piety, like that of his 
preaching, has been often mistaken; and perhaps from the 
same cause. By those whose only knowledge of him was 
derived from some of his earlier and more doctrinal publica- 
tions, he was regarded as possessing a clear head indeed, but 
rather a cold heart—as laying greater stress upon certain 
metaphysical, doctrinal distinctions, than upon fervency of 
spirit, and an elevated, devotional piety. But these impres- 
sions were entirely erroneous. Dr. E. had a mind suscepti- 
ble of strong emotion, and his piety, though uniform, was 
deep and ardent. ‘To illustrate this, the writer may be in- 


* Vol. i. Sermon 7. 
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dulged in relating an incident which fell under his own per- 
sonal observation.—While I was a settled minister in the 
state of Massachusetts, it was my privilege to receive a visit 
from my venerated instructor. if was a time of general re- 
ligious interest among my people. In the course of conver- 
sation, I stated to him some interesting particulars respecting 
the revival, and especially in regard to several very young 
persons who had recently indulged hope. ‘The feelings of 
the good man were so much moved, that the tears literally 
dropped from his face, wetting not merely the collar of his 
coat, but the floor. 

During the whole of his Christian life, Dr. E. had his hours 
of secret meditation and prayer, which he observed with sin- 
gular exactness and punctuality. 


“It was known to all who resided in his family, and to 
many others who were occasionally there, that at certain 
times no one could enter his study, unless there was some- 
thing special to call them there. He made the word of God 
his constant companion. He studied this, not merely as his 
text-book, or the source whence to draw his subjects, and ma- 
terials for his sermons, but as the means of purifying and 
quickening his feelings and assisting his devotions. He took 
pains to shut the world out of his heart. He dreaded its in- 
trusion as he did the most deadly foe ; and that it might not 
exert an undue influence over him, he guarded against the 
pressure of its cares and the fascination of its enjoyments 
To him the Sabbath was a delight. Its sacred hours he de- 
voted exclusively to the services of religion, and not only 
taught but required all his household to do the same. He 
would keep no one in his employ who openly profaned the 
Sabbath, or neglected the public worship of God, or refused a 
prompt and respectful attendance upon the devotions of the 
family.” 


We have said that the piety of Dr. E. was of a uniform 
character. It was not feverish, fitful, and inconstant. It 
was not his habit to be highly excited one day, and cold and 
languid the next. He was not active and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duties for a little season, and then for an equal 
or longer time negligent and unfaithful ; but from week to 
week, from month to month, and from year to year, he was 
the same spiritual, devoted, and active minister of the Lord 
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Jesus, the same burning and shining light in the church of 
God. 

The religious character of Dr. E. was symmetrical and 
proportionate. He was not conspicuous for some of the 
Christian graces, while others of equal importance found no 
place in his heart ; nor did he allow himself in the neglect of 
a part of his religious duties, while he was full of zeal in the 
discharge of others of comparatively less importance. ‘The 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge of Christian doctrine 
and duty prepared the way for a beautiful symmetry in his 
religious exercises and practice. 

In his religion, as in every thing else, Dr. E. avoided all 
appearance of affectation and ostentation. He never did or 
said any thing, for the sake of showing off his piety. He 
seldom talked much on the subject of his own feelings, and 
never appeared more serious, moire heavenly-minded, or more 
interested in religion, than he really felt. His views on this 
subject may be learned from the following advice, which he 
once gave to a new convert: “ Maintain a uniform Christian 
deportment; but never make great pretensions to piety. 
Those who make great pretensions too often become like 
Peter atthe Judgment Hall. Their diaries are too often the 
records of religious vanity.” 

Dr. E. passed the greater part of his ministerial life, prior 
to the date of theological seminaries in this country, and was 
pre-eminently useful as an instructor in Divinity. ‘The man- 
ner in which he was led into this employment is thus de- 


scribed by himself : 


“ Atthe commencement of my ministry, it did not once oc- 
cur to my mind that | should become an instructor in divinity. 
The first young gentleman that applied for instruction, propos- 
ed to tarry but a few weeks, and accordingly left me as soon 
as he proposed. I had then no expectation of any future ap- 
plication. But pretty soon after this, another young man in 
the vicinity wished to live with me a little while; and being 
in a bereaved situation, | consented to receive him into my 
family, and assist him in his theological studies a few months. 
Still | had not the remotest thought of becoming an instructor 
of candidates for the ministry ; but it so happened, that num- 
bers successively put themselves under my instruction, and in 
the term of about fifty years, | have taught between eighiy and 
ninety pupils.” 
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which his own venerable teacher, Dr. Smalley, had pursued 
with him. He furnished his pupils with a system of theo. 
logical questions or subjects, on each of which they were ex- 
pected to read and write. ‘The books put into their hands 
were generally the best authors, on both and all sides of the 
question under consideration. When the dissertations had 
been prepared, they were read in the hearing of the instruc- 
tor, and the pupil was favored with his remarks. These 
remarks were not exclusively theological. 





| His method of instructing, he tells us, was the same 












“1 used to remark,” says he, “ upon their manner of arrang- 
ing their thoughts, upon the sentiments they exhibited, and 
upon the beauties and defects of their language. I caiftioned 
them against a flowery, bombastic style, on the one hand, and 
on the other, against a too low, vulgar, slovenly manner of 
expression. I recommended a plain, neat, perspicuous, ener- 
getic mode of writing and speaking, which all could under- 
stand, which none could dislike, and which some of the best 
judges would admire. I commonly spent some time every 
day with my students, either to hear their compositions, or to 
converse with them upon particular subjects. I often discours- 
ed upon the duties, difficulties, advantages and trials of iminis- 
ters. [ inculcated the importance of being prudent, faithful, 
and exemplary, in every part of their ministerial duty. | 
urged them to give themselves wholly to their work, and never 
encumber themselves with the concerns of the world, or dis- 
sipate their minds by mixing with vain and unprofitable 
company. I endeavored to point out how they should treat 
their parishioners of various characters and dispositions, and 
taught them as well as I could, how to become able and faith- 
ful ministers.” 


ioalenene NS 


Though Dr. E. placed books in the hand of his pupils, up- 
on the different and opposite sides of nearly every question 
which came before them, he did not leave them under the 
impression that he had no opinion of his own, or in doubt as 
to what his opimon might be. His mind was made up, and 
he gave sufficient indications as to the decision to which he 
had come ; and although he never took it upon him to over- 
bear or dogmatise, yet the student was well aware that if he 
swerved materially from the known faith of his teacher, he 
must be prepared to answer his objections, and to meet his 
scrutiny. 
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Dr. Doddridge instructed many young ministers; and in 
the plenitude of his candor, he was accustomed to draw out 
the arguments on both sides of important questions, and to 
make no decision of his own, ‘The consequence was, that 
his school was made up of Arians and Trinitarians, Armini- 
ans, Calvinists, and Antinomians ; and not many years sub- 7 
sequent to his death, it became a Unitarian school. Dr. Em- y 
mons’ method of instructing was very different from this. He 
had as much candor, it may be, as Dr. Doddridge. He was 
a frank, open-hearted, kind, conciliating, and altogether patient 
of contradiction ; but he was decided. He did not press his 
opinions upon his pupils, except by the force of reason and 
F argument; but they all knew what his opinions were, and 
through’ what a searching examination they must expect to 

pass, if they rejected them. The effect which Dr. Emmons’ 

direct, decided manner of teaching had upon the minds of his 
; pupils was peculiarly happy. It made them decided men. 
i Their professional education was restricted indeed, being too 
exclusively theological. They had not the advantages which 
the Seminaries now furnish, in Sacred Literature, Homilet- 
ics, Ecclesiastical History, etc. But of the large number of 
ministers who pursued their studies under the direction of Dr. 
E., very few were ever known to swerve from the Orthodox 
faith, and as a body of men, they have not been surpassed, 
probably, by any of their contemporaries. 

Dr. E. was highly useful, not only as a preacher and in- 
structor, but also as acounsellor. His wisdom, his disinter- 
estedness, his deep acquaintance with the principles and 
usages of our Congregational churches, and his piatonid re- 
gard for these principles, not only as having been bequeathed 
to us from our Pilgrim forefathers, but as having their foun- 
dation substantially in the Scriptures, rendered him a most 
suitable person to be consulted, in all cases of interest or diffi- 
culty growing out of our Ecclesiastical constitution. And 
he was consulted frequently and long. In the course of his ! 
ministry, he was invited to more than a hundred Ecclesiasti- 
cal Councils, nearly all of which he actually attended. 

Dr. E. was an early and true friend, an earnest and active 
promoter, of Christian Missions. 



































“He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society, and one of the leading and most eflicient men 
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in their primary operations. He was their first president and 
their first preacher, and the chairman of the committee who 
prepared their first address to the public. He was one of the 
editors of the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, a valuable 
periodical, which was established for the purpose of promoting 
the great object of this society; and an able contributor to its 
pages. How much he did for the diffusion of the gospel and 
the salvation of men, by his connection with this society, can- 
not be ascertained until the disclosures of the great day. But 
no one, who is acquainted with the extensive and still increas- 
ing influence of this society, can doubt that the agency by 
which it was formed and its early operations sustained, will 
yet be recognized as an important instrument in the conver. 
sion of the world.” 


From the Massachusetts Missionary Society proceeded 
naturally and obviously, in due course of time, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which is now 
spreading the light and blessings of the gospel in every quar- 
ter of the world. Of this latter body, Dr. E. was, for many 
years, an honorary member. He contributed liberally to the 
funds of the Board, was deeply interested in its various oper 
ations, and devoutly rejoiced in its success. 

Like most of the great and good in our times, Dr. E. was 
a devoted friend and patron of the American Education So 
ciety. He was one of the original members of this Society, 
and sustained the office of an honorary Vice President, 1i!! 
his death. ‘The volumes before us contain his very able and 
instructive sermon, preached before the Norfolk Branch ot 
the American Education Society, in the year 1817.* The 
Report of the American Education Society for the last year 
— os year following Dr. Emmons’ death, contains the {cl 
lowing tribute to his memory : 


“His friendship for this cause remained to the last. His 
desire that a pious, learned, and able ministry should be per. 
petuated in our country—an object to which, after the manner 
of his day, he had eminently devoted the energies and re- 
sources of his great mind—continued undiminished during 
the long and tranquil period of his retirement and decline. 


* Vol. I. Serm. 20. 
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Like a ruling passion, most worthy of its sublime object, it 
appeared strong in him even in death.” 


Dr. E. was particularly interested, says his biographer, in 
the operations of the American Home Missionary Society. 
«As soon as he heard of its organization, he sent on thirty 
dollars, to make himself a life member; and he continued to 
contribute to this object as long as he lived.” 

Indeed, Dr. E. was a member of most of the benevolent 
associations of the day. It is known already, and will yet 
be known more and more, that he lived not in vain in respect 
to the great cause of Christian benevolence. 

The publications of Dr. E. are very numerous. Besides 
the two hundred and twenty-three discourses and essays con- 
tained in these volumes, Dr. Ide has given the titles of half 
as many more, which were issued during the author’s life. 
Among the first of his publications was a ‘ Dissertation on 
the Qualifications for Christian Communion,” in answer to 
Rev. Dr. Hemmenway, of Wells, Me., which appeared in 
1793. ‘To this Dr. Hemmenway replied ; and Dr. E. pub- 
lished a rejoinder, in 1795. As this was the first, so it seems 
to have been almost, if not quite, the last of his public con- 
troversial efforts. The subject of this controversy was cone of 
great interest in our church from fifty to a hundred years ago. 
The pamphlets of Dr. E. contain a very thorough examina- 
tion of it, and did much good at the time of their publication. 
They are also a rare specimen of Christian candor and cour- 
tesy towards an opponent; and we regret that room was not 
found for them in this edition of the author’s works. 

The various publications of Dr. E. have been exerting an 
influence—a strong and good influence—for more than half 
acentury. ‘They do not, therefore, appear before the public 
at the present time, under the disadvantage and uncertainty 
of an experiment. ‘The experiment has been made, and made 
satisfactorily. ‘These publications have already accomplished 
avast amount of good, and they will do still more, in time to 
come. A great many persons, clergymen and others, have 


publicly acknowledged their indebtedness to the writings of 


Dr. E. A much larger number, probably, have felt their in- 

debtedness, without the formality of acknowledging it. In 
; ) ging 

the language of Dr. Ide, 
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‘The attention which he paid to the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, and the success which attended his efforts to illustrate 
and enforce them, has doubtless turned the attention of many 
others to the subject of doctrinal discussion, and encouraged 
them to engage in this too much neglected part of a minister's 
work. The great amount of instruction contained in his ser- 
mons, and the perspicuous and interesting manner in which 
this was presented to his hearers, has no doubt determined 
many to carry none but beaten oil into the sanctuary. The 
definiteness and precision with which he treated every subject 
on which he wrote, has not only removed many difficulties 
from the minds of others respecting these subjects, bur, 
at the same time, made them more accurate thinkers and 
writers. What he has taught respecting the nature of mora! 
agency, human depravity, and regeneration, has prepared the 
way for that more direct and apostolic mode of address, both 
to saints and sinners, which has been gaining ground for more 
than forty years among the ministers of New England. ‘he 
palpable distinction which he made between saints and sin. 
ners, and which he presented before the public in so many 
forms, has doubtless exerted a powerful influence to make 
other ministers more discriminating in their preaching. 
Could the whole effect which his ministry has exerted upon 
ministers, and through them upon the churches and the world, 
be seen at one view, we should be prepared to acknowledge 
both the reality and importance of his success.” 


Though Dr. E. was not indifferent to the good opinion of 
others, yet he was the farthest of all men from seeking after 
popularity, and making sacrifices of principle in order to gain 
it. He preferred beyond every thing the favor of God, and 
the approbation of his own conscience ; and in order to se- 
cure these, he was often constrained to say and do things 
which he knew would render him unpopular with the world. 
And yet few men, after all, have been so highly honored in 
view of the world, as he. God turned the reproaches of his 
enemies into blessings. ‘They were led, in many instances, 
to admire and praise him for the very things which were 
once the objects of their dislike and condemnation. Few 
men, in their old age, have excited so much attention, and 
been the objects of so much respect, as he. Clergymen of 
all denominations, and gentlemen of every profession, far and 
near, for some reason or other, manifested a peculiar in- 
terest in him. Strangers of distinction called upon him, so- 
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licited his acquaintance by letter, invited him to distant 
places at their own expense, and seemed to vie with his 
particular friends in efforts to ree his honor and happi- 
ness. Aud when he was dead, the mourning was like that 
of Israel for Moses and Aaron. The respect heaped upon 
his memory was spontaneous and universal. In him, there- 
fore, was verified most signally the declaration of God— 
“Them that honor me, I will honor.’ He was an eminent 
example, before all men, of the contempt of that popularity 
“which is run after,” and of the possession of that respect 
and esteem which are called forth, in view of strict consist- 
ency, unbending integrity, and high moral worth, sustained 
amid all the vicissitudes and temptations of a tried and la- 
borious life. 

Professor Park justly regards it as one of the sources of 
interest in Dr. E., that he stood before the present genera- 
tion as “the representative of choice men among the ancient 
clergy of New England.” 


“He often spoke of himself as being left alone, all the old 
familiar faces long since vailed from his view. There has 
ever been a melancholy and sombre interest flung over such 
aman, staying so long behind his time, and watching over 
the fourth generation of his sucessors. He has been likened 
to the bird that lingers in a northern hemisphere, long after 
its companions have sought a more genial clime; to the 
soldier compelled to slacken his movements, and loiter alone 
in the land of the enemy, when his comrades have marched 
through, cheered with the sound of the bugle and the society 
of a full band, in the hope of soon regaining their home 
and enjoying their Jaurels. He has been compared, by an 
ancient poet, to the oak that stands solitary, after the sur- 
rounding forest has been hewn down, und that stretches out 
its stiffened arms, as if to implore mercy from the winds and 
the storm.” 

* But he has gone; numbered at last with the friends of his 
youth, allowed to rejoin the company from which he had been 
severed so long. The last of our patriarchs has left us; and 
men whom he baptized in infancy wept at his funeral when 
they had well nigh reached their seventieth year. * Nothing 
was more affecting to me,’ said one who witnessed his 
obsequies, ‘than to see those old men weeping over the corpse 
of their father.’ ” 
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In remarking upon the volumes before us, we have not 
thought it necessary to go into a critical examination of par- 
ticular discourses. This would be an almost endless, as jt 
would be altogether a superfluous labor. ‘These discourses, 
or the most of them, have been long before the public. They 
have been extensively and attentively read. Hundreds and 
thousands have reviewed them, each one for himself, and 
formed a judgment, and reaped the benefit. 

Nor have we thought it necessary to remark upon every 
point, whether of metaphysics or theology, in which the 
sentiments or language of our author may be regarded as 
open to objection, or susceptible of improvement. ‘To do this 
would lead us into a length of discussion altogether incom- 
patible with our present limits and designs. 

But we have endeavored faithfully to exhibit the man, as he 
appears to us in his biography and his publications, and as 
he has uniformly appeared to us, during a long and intimate 
acquaintance. We have endeavored that our readers should 
have the means of understanding his character—his intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious character—his character as a stu- 
dent, a pastor, an instructor in theology, and a minister of 
Christ. ‘That his works will have many readers there can 
be no doubt ; and by those who understand and appreciate 
his character, they will be read with increased interest and 
profit. 

The religious community are under great obligations t 
the Editor and Publishers, for the manner in which these 
volumes have been brought forth. The Memoir by Dr. Ide 
is plain and modest, brief and yet full, just in its delinea 
tions, and written altogether in good taste. The Lecture by 
Professor Park is in his usual vigorous, racy style, abound- 
ing with anecdote and incident, and by all who dip into it 
will be sure to be read through. ‘The mechanical execution 
of the volumes is throughout of a high order, conferring 
much credit on all concerned. 

In closing our notice of these volumes, we only regret 
that they are limited to six. 'There should have been ten of 
them. The Editor informs us that he has in his hands the 
materials for ten volumes, as valuable as those included in 
these six ; but that the amount published is as much as it was 
thought prudent to issue at the present time. We say de- 
cidedly, and we feel sure that subscribers and purchasers 
generally will say the same, Let the four remaining volumes 
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be published, as soon as they can be prepared. Let them be 
$0 published, as to conform, in size and __oma to those 
already issued. In the writings of Dr. E., however multi- 
plied, there is no prolixity, sameness, or repetition. His in- 
genuity and power to interest were inexhaustible. Whatever 
subject he took in hand, his views were always fresh, strik- 
ing, and ce Weare decidedly of the opinion, that the re- 
maining volumes are called for, and should be forthcoming 
without unnecessary delay. 

If there is any one class of persons to whom, above all oth- 
ers, we would recommend the works of Dr. E., itis our young 
ministers, and those who are studying with a view to the 
ministry. ‘To the older evangelical clergy, more especially 
of the Northern and Middle States, his writings are already, 
to some extent, familiar. ‘They have read them, and pon- 
dered them, and been profited by them. But to the younger 
portion of the clergy, to candidates, and theological students, 
these writings will be, in great measure new. Nor should it 
be any objection to the reading of Emmons, that individuals 
do not adopt his sentiments. No matter (so far as the ques- 
tion of reading is concerned), whether you receive them, or 
not. Nomatter whether, on all points of disagreement, you 
shall be convinced, or not. The interest, the pleasure, the 
profit of reading him will not depend materially on this cir- 
cumstance. Even if you reject many of his conclusions, 
you will, as one said before, “admire his logic.” You will 
find yourselves more than repaid for the perusal of his works, 
by the force and ingenuity of his reasoning, by the originality 
and comprehensiveness of his views, by the example of his 
flowing, pellucid style, and the clearness of his method. The 
peculiarity and freshness of his thoughts, will awaken thought 
on your part. He will suggest views, considerations, argu- 
ments, which never occurred to you before. He will put 
you upon new topics of interesting study, and open before 
you fields of inquiry, which you may enter and explore for 
yourselves, Again, then, we say to the class of persons here 
addressed, By all means, read Emmons. And be not satis- 
fied with reading the volumes once, and then laying them 
aside; but have them on your study table, or somewhere 
within the reach of your hand. They require not only to be 
read, but studied. They are among the few books, poured 
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forth from the teeming modern press, which will bear study, 
and are worthy of it. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


ExaMINATION oF THE Rev. A. Barnes’ Remarks oy 
Hesrews 9: 16-18.* 


By M. Stuart, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Andover. | 


I have read with attention, the remarks of my highly respeci- 
ed friend and brother, the Rev. A. Barnes, of Philadelphia, on 
the exegesis which I have given of Heb. 9: 16-18, in my vol- 
ume of Commentary on this epistle. I need not assure him, 
who knows me so well, that I am not in any degree offended 
oy his strictures; for of the manner of them I cannot com- 
plain; and as to the matter of them—that ony furnishes me 
with an occasion of reinvestigating the difficult passage, 
usually called difficult, to which he has invited my attention 
once more, in order that I may ascertain, at least for myself, 
still more definitely, whether I have defended an erroneous 
opinion. A somewhat thorough re-investigation of the whole 
subject has ended in the conviction, that Mr. B.’s arguments 
are not sufficient to establish the position, that I have mis- 
understood, and in my Commentary misinterpreted, the pas- 
sage in question. 

[ hope and trust, that this state of mind is not the result of 
prejudice in favor of my former views. I have lived long 
enough to know that men are not infallible ; at all events, to 
know that I am not. Iam one of those who believe, that in 
respect to many of the details of sacred science, truth is tle 
daughter of time. 1 do not mean, of course, that truth in 
itself is changed by time, but that we must gradually and by 
protracted and patient effort come to the knowledge of many 
truths ; and among these are to be found not a few, which 
are far from being unimportant. Being a full believer in all 
this, I deem it quite possible, that I may yet in many cases be 
justly corrected, as to my expositions of the Scriptures ; and it 


* Printed in the Biblical Repository, July, 1842. 
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can be hardly otherwise than certain, that in some I have 
failed to do justice to the sacred writers. 

That Mr. B. differs in judgment from me respecting the 
true meaning of Heb. 9: 16-18, I can have no right even 
to regret, unless I can be well assured thathe is in the wrong 
and 1 in the right. ‘There has been a difference of opinion 
among interpreters, respecting this passage, long before our 
time. It is not a case, however, out of which any heresy 
can well be made out on account of such a difference. And 
even if it could, my respected brother and myself are not 
among the class of men who are over-anxiously seeking after 
heresy, or over-zealous speedily and loudly to proclaim it on 
slight occasions. I trust we can look upon honest differen- 
ces of opinion (and such there may be), on points like the 
present, as affording new impulse to study and investigation. 
Happy for all who must differ on such points, if they can turn 
the matter into such a shape as to make it a means of their 
own improvement, and perhaps of casting light on the paths 
of other inquirers. I trust that Mr. B. and myself will at 
least show, that we are not only disposed amndevisw iv ayarn, 
but that we are capable of carrying into execution our good 
intentions. 

If I may state, in the briefest compass possible, the grounds 
why Mr. B. has failed to satisfy me by his criticisms and 
arguments, I would say, 

(1.) That his interpretation of several important words, 
in themselves considered, does not appear to me to be well 
grounded. 

(2.) That some important facts, on which the conclusion 
to which he comes mainly depends, do not appear to be cor- 
rectly stated. 

First, then, I must dissent, in various respects, from Mr. 
B.’s views of the meaning of d:a04xn. 

On page 52 et seq., he avers that diadyxn “does not 
properly denote compact, agreement, or covenant,” but that 
either “* cuvdyxn, civécoic, or cuvdecia,” is the appropriate word 
for such a meaning.” Again, on page 56 he avers the 
same thing, and also says, that “ although in classic Greek 
the word [diaé%xn} may have the notion of a covenant or 
compact remotely, yet it cannot be shown to have that mean- 
ing in @ single instance in the Scriptures.” 

We join issue on these points, and proceed forthwith to 
the work of investigation. 
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I state, without fear of contradiction on the part of any 
who have made extensive investigation in respect to the 
words before us, that dié%xn, which in its most generic 
sense unquestionably means arrangement, disposition, dis- 
posal, in respect to any thing, is also employed, often and 
familiarly, in the sense of compact, agreement, or covenant, 
between two contracting parties of the same or the like con- 
dition or rank ; yea is so employed in the Scriptures, as well 
as in the classics. 

When Mr. B. states, and insists on it (as he often does), 
that cuvéyxn, or civéeois, is the appropriate word for contract 
in Greek, he is plainly misled by the etymology of the word. 
A priort we should naturally conclude that the case is as he 
states ; for the preposition civ, united with é%«n or éécic, 
would seem very appropriately to denote contract, covenant, 
or compact. But usage has otherwise ordained, for the most 
part. Thus the word cévésoig is appropriated mainly to 
rhetorical and logical expressions. It means the placing o; 
putting together, i.e. composition, of words and sentences, 
as joined in ordinary speech or written composition. In logic, 
it means the joining or bringing together the different ele- 
ments which form data for a general proposition or conclu- 
sion. In respect to this meaning of the word, it may be 
applied to mathematical, as well as other ratiocinative pro- 
cesses. It is only in an unusual and nearly tropical sense, 
(tropical, if usage be considered), that it is ever employed to 
designate contract, agreement, compact, etc. 

Even so is it with cvvé4xn. It belongs to rhetoric and 
composition ; and, so far as these are concerned, there is no 
difference between the signification of civéecig and cuvdzx» 
Of the two, the latter admits more frequently the tropical 
sense of compact, agreement, etc. Butsach a usage is quite 
seldom, either in sacred or profane writings. 

In this latter sense, indeed, cuvdscia is prevailingly em 
ployed. But it also means, in the latter Greek, emulation, 
contention, rivalship, acted out so as in some Way to come 
into clashing or contest. It might have been employed in com- 
mon parlance, had usage so willed it, instead of diad%xn, to 
designate the idea of compact, covenant, etc. But it seems 
to have been almost in a state of general desuetude. ‘The 
simple truth is, that d:aé4xn has commonly usurped the place 
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of all these words, as employed to designate either compact, 
covenant, or agreement. 

This is aals natural. <Asadqxn, arrangement, disposi- 
tion, is So generic, that it comprises every kind of arrange- 
ment. But, in far the greater number ef cases where the 
word is employed, the context demands a specific or limited 
sense. This 0:a4%xy very conveniently designates ; for at one 
time it is compact or agreement; at another, testament ; at 
another, covenant ; at another, statute, or law, or ordinance, 
i. e. authoritative arrangement ; at another, promise of good ; 
at another, threat of punishment, i. e. arrangement for moral 
and retributive government. Nor do even these comprehend 
all its meanings. But these are enough for our present pur- 

ose. 
’ The sequel will present the evidence in respect to such of 
these meanings as we are now concerned with. For the 
rest, [ may refer to any good New Testament Lexicon, and 
also to any good Lexicon of the Septuagint ; but specially 
to the Concordances of the Greek Scriptures, i. e. both of 
the Old Testament and of the New. 

For my statement in regard to the proper meaning of 
civdecig, cuvdyxn, and duvéscia, 1 may refer to Passow’s most ex- 
cellent Greek Lexicon, which contains the sum of what I 
have stated. Confirmation of these statements I have sought 
for extensively elsewhere, and found it in abundance; but I 
do not think it necessary to occupy room here in stating my 
other sources. There is no good ground to doubt that Pas- 
sow is in the right. 

As to the fact of actual usage, I may appeal, in order to 
confirm what I have said, to the Septuagint, and to the New 
Testament. Not one of the words, ¢uvdqxn, civdeoig or cuvdecia, 
ever occurs in the New Testament; and in the Septua- 
gint we find no use of cuwéscia. The word civdesig is in- 
deed employed there, in a few cases; but only in the sense 
of composition, i. e. the compounding of things together, e. 
g. Spices, unguents, etc.; see Exodus 35: 26, 30: 35, 25: 
6, al. It occurs some fifteen times, but always in such a 
sense. 

Swvdqxn, however, occurs only three times in the whole of 
ihe Old Testament, viz. Isaiah 30: 1,28: 15, Dan.11: 6; 
and there in the sense of agreement or compact. But often 
as the idea of compact, etc., is designated in the Old Testa- 
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ment Scriptures, these are all the examples of employing the 
words now before us. In the Apeaiiiiios we find five instan- 
ces more of the same method of employing cvvéjxn. 

Compare now this with the use of diadyxn. In the Oid 
Testament, according to Mr. B.’s own statement (p. 52), we 
find it men pe ha nearly three hundred times, and in the New 
Testament thirty-three times. Of course all that I have 
stated above, about the usage of the words under considera- 
tion in common parlance or in writing, must be regarded as 
abundantly confirmed. In fact, we might appeal to most ot 
the classics themselves, and come out with the same result. 

Can it be possible, now, that the sacred writers of the O|\ 
Testament, and of the New, have had no occasion for desig- 
nating the idea of agreement, covenant, compact, etc.’ Cer- 
tainly this is not the case. ‘These are frequent words ; and 
this leads us directly to the examination of Mr. B.’s position, 
that ‘‘dsxd%xq cannot be shown to have such a meaning in a 
single instance in the Scriptures.” Bib. ar p. 56. 

As the dispute here turns upon that which is simple mat- 
ter of fact, and facts are within our reach, it is easy to sc'- 
tle it. 

In Gen. 21 : 27 seq., diadqxn designates the mutual com- 
pact or covenant between Abraham and Abimelech ; comp. 
vs. 26, 32. In Gen. 26: 28, it designates the agreement be- 
tween Isaac and Abimelech. The same between Jacob and 
Laban, Gen. 31: 44; between the Hebrews and the heathen, 
Ex. 23: 32; between the same parties in Ex. 34: 12, 15, 
and again in Deut. 7: 2; the covenant between Joshua 
and the Gibeonites, Josh. 9: 6,7, 15, 16; between the He- 
brews and the heathen, Judg. 2: 2; between Jabesh and 
Nahash, 1 Sam. 11: 1, (I follow the designations of our 
English Bible here) ; between David and Jonathan, 1 Sam. 
20: 8; samein 1 Sam. 23: 18; between Abner and David, 
2 Sam. 3: 12, 13, 21; between David and the Hebrews, 
2 Sam.5: 3; between Hiram and Solomon, 1 K. 5: 12; 
between Ben Hadad and Asa, 1 K. 15: 19; between Ben 
Hadad and Ahab, 1 K. 20: 34; between Jehoida and the 
rulers, 2 K.11: 4; between David and the elders of Israel, 
1 Chron. 11: 3; between Asa and Ben Hadad, 2 Chron. 
16: 3; between Jehoiada the priest and the people of Israel, 
2 Chron. 23: 3,16; between Job and his own eyes, Job. 
31: 1; between Job and Leviathan, Job 41 : 4 (Sept. 40 : 23;) 
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between different heathen nations, Ps. 83: 5 (Sept. 82: 5) ; 
between sinners and Hades, Is. 28: 15, 18; between the King 
of Babylon and a prince of Judah, Ezek. 17: 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18; between a desolating king and others, Dan. 9: 27; be- 
tween Ephraim and the Assyrians, Hos. 12: 1; between 
the Tyrians and other nations, Amos. 1: 9; between Zech- 
ariah and the people, Zech. 11: 10; between man and wife, 
Mal. 2: 14. 

Besides the specific examples here produced, where the 
meaning diabqxn is compact, covenant, agreement, etc., be- 
yond all possible doubt, there are many examples more, 
which are either repetitions of some of these, or else of the 
same nature with them. But these are enough. If there 
are any words in the Septuagint, the meaning of which is set- 
tled, the meaning in question of d:a4%xy belongs to that class. 

I shall not undertake to account for it, how Mr. B. came to 
overlook what lies on the face of the whole Septuagint, and 
what, therefore,is common to many different writers of differ- 
ent times; for the Septuagint isaversion made by many differ- 
ent hands, at different periods. About the meaning of duabipen, 
however, as intended to designate contract, covenant, league, 
etc., there is no difference of opinion. Mr. B. represents the 
Seventy and New Testament writers as every where carefully 
and accurately observing and keeping up the distinction be- 
tween diadzxn and ouvéyxn, and consequently as designing 
never to use the word diaéqxn in the sense of compact, etc. 
How much foundation there is for this, the reader has already 
seen, and will further see in the sequel. The simple state 
of the matter is, that dia44xn covers nearly the whole ground, 
and that the other words (which he names appropriate), are 
never at all employed in the New Testament, and only one 
of them three times in all the Old Testament, to designate the 
meaning of covenant, agreement, etc. This shows conclu- 
sively, that diaéqxn holds the place and rank which IJ have 
already mentioned. Jt matters not what an a priori argu- 
ment on the ground of etymology might decide. A master- 
critic has truly said: “ Usus et jus et norma loquendi.” 

_ Itis proper here, in further unfolding the meaning of the 
important word diad7xn, to notice in passing one or two of 
the most frequent meanings of it in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which are not matters controverted at all between my- 
seif and Mr. B. 
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We have seen above, that the usual word for mutual com. 
pact, covenant, agreement, treaty, etc., in the Septuagint 
throughout, is dad. Something of this character it re- 
tains in almost all the other cases in which it is employed. 
The most common, by far, of these cases is that, in which the 
ns2 between God and the Israelities is introduced. Indeed 


this includes the greater part of the 300 cases, in which the 
word is found in the Septuagint. In a majority of the in- 
stances now under consideration, diaé%xn seems equivalent, 
at first view, to law, statute, ordinance, prescription, etc.; 
e.g. Ex. 19: 5. 24: 7,8. 31:17. 34:10, 27,28. Lev. 2: 13, 
24: 8. 26: 15,25. Num.11: 33. Deut. 4: 13. 9: 9, 
11. 5: 2, 3. 10: 8. 17: 2. 21: 1, 9, 21, 25. 31: 9, 16, 
20, 25,26. 33: 9. Josh. 7: 11, 15, et alibi saepe. But ina 
great portion of these cases, there is evidently an understand- 
ing, that, while the d:adéuevos or lawgiver prescribes the reg- 
ulations which are designated by diaé7xn, those to whom they 
are prescribed are assenting thereto, and engage, either taci:- 
ly or expressly, to comply with the conditions necessary to 
bring them within the reach of the promises which the d:a7x0 
contain. For in very many cases promises and threats are 
appended; and sometimes merely one of these, and some- 
times the other; e.g. Gen. 6:18. 9: 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
where it seems almost like a simple promise, and so in Gen. 
15: 18; butin Gen. 17: 9—14 we see a conditional, i. e. mu- 
tual diaégxn, and so in Deut. 7: 9,12. 8: 18. But the instan- 
ces of seemingly simple promise are not numerous. Besides 
those already mentioned, they may be found in Ex. 2: 24. 6 

4,5. Lev. 26: 42—45. Num. 25: 12, 13. Deut. 4: 3). 
2Sam. 23: 5. Neh. 9:8. 89: 28, 34,39. Is. 54:10. In 
all cases of simple promise, and in all cases of law, statutes, 
ordinances, etc., intermingled with promises or threats, there 
is of course an implication, that these are conditional, i. e. 
that the promises are only to the faithful, the threats only for 
those wha remain disobedient. It follows, therefore, that 
although there is not the simple form of a compact or agree- 
ment, yet there is an implied conditional covenant, i.e. 2 
covenant usually expressed on the one side, and implied on 
the other. Of course it will easily be seen, that where 
the ancient dispensation, with its laws and statutes, i!s 
threats and promises, is named n="2, or diadjxn, (as it is in 
all parts of the Scriptures), this appellation carries along with 
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it the implication of appointment or arrangement on the part 
of the diaééuevos, and of obligation on the part of those to 
whom the covenant is addressed. 

Nor does the use of the word dia47xn, in the New Testa- 
ment, differ from that already mentioned. For the system of 
Mosaic laws or institutions it is employedin Rom. 9:4. 2 
Cor. 3: 14. Gal. 4:24. Heb. 8: 9. 9: 15,20. Rev. 
11: 19. For ordinance it is employed in Acts 7: 8; for 
promises of different kinds in Luke 1 : 72. Acts 3: 25. Rom. 
11: 26. Gal. 3: 17. Eph. 2: 12. It naturally desig- 
nates also the new dispensation or Christian n=72, which the 
Saviour came to institute; Matt. 26: 28. Mark 14: 24. 
Luke 22: 20. 1 Cor.11: 25. 2.Cor.3:6. Heb.7: 22. 
8: 6,8, 10. 9:15. 10: 16, 29. 12: 24. 13: 20. 
Mutual engagement or contract between parties, it designates 
in Gal. 3: 15. 

With the exception of the application of diadjxn to desig- 
nate the New Testament dispensation, which is merely in 
the way of analogy to the antecedent use of it under the 
Jewish dispensation, there is no new meaning given to the 
word by the New Testament writers. Indeed the meaning 
just excepted hardly needs to be excepted, because it is so 
analogous to the common and earlier use of the word. 

But there is one, and between Mr. B. and myself a contro- 
verted meaning of the word d:aé4xn, which yet remains to be 
examined. Itis that of last will or testament. 

Mr. B. concedes, that “‘ in classic Greek the word remote- 
ly has the signification of wll or testament,” p. 56. But 
why does he say remotely? Passow, after mentioning the 
generic signification of the word according to #8 etymology, 
viz. arrangement, disposition, places testament first in the 
rank of allits specific meanings. Donnegan does not even 
give the generic signification, because it is seldom to be 
found in practice, but gives testament as the first and princi- 
pal meaning. Demosthenes, Socrates, Plato, and all the 
writers of golden Attic, so employ it; and if any one has 
the least doubt of this, he may look into Alberti, Observ. 
Philol. in Lucam 22: 29,and all his doubts will be dissipated. 
It is as clearly a classical sense of diadyxn, as word is of A6yog ; 
and therefore not a moment of time need be here occupied 
toprove it. It is conceded by all lexicographers and com- 
mentators. 
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The question whether it is employed in the Scriptures, js 
simply an inquiry about facts. hat it may be employed, 
if occasion requires, no philologist of course can doubt. “But 
whether occasion requires, is a matter to be ascertained 
merely by examination. 

Testament, in the modern sense of this word, does not oc- 
cur in the Old Testament; nor does it appear that the thing, 
i. e. a written will, was in usage among the ancient Hebrews. 
The Mosaic law settled inheritances. Whatever did not 
come within the statutes of Moses, was orally disposed of by 
individual possessors, at the time of their death. But in later 
times, specially among the Greeks and Romans, the mak- 
ing of wills was common. In the time of Paul, this was a 
well-known and familiar usage; and although m2 clearly 
never means testament, and dicéyxn (when employed to trans- 
late it) cannot in the Old Testament well be supposed to mean 
testament, yet it would not follow, that, when the epistle to 
the Hebrews was written, there might not be occasion to em- 
ploy oiméqxn inthe sense commonly given to it among the 
Greeks, 1. e. to designate wiii or testament by it. 

A re-examination of the New Testament passages has |ed 
me somewhat to doubt some of my former convictions as to the 
use of dsa4%4xn in this latter sense. I have stated, in my Com- 
mentary on the Hebrews, as quoted by Mr. B., an opinion, 
that the meaning of testament is confined to the word as em- 
ployed in Heb. 9: 16,17. [am nowrather inclined to the 
belief, that when the Saviour, at the last supper, appeals to 
his blood of the New Testament (Matt.26: 28. Mark 14: 
24. Luke 22: 20. 1 Cor. 11: 25), he means the blood 
which is to ratlfy the testament or diat4xn that is to be made 
valid by his death. Before the death of Jesus, the ancien! 
covenant was in full authority. Jesus himself observed al! 
its ordinances, and so did his disciples. The Kingdom of 
heaven, in the gospel-sense of this phrase, could come only 
by, and after, the death of Christ. Now, as his death was 
at once the dissolution of the old covenant and the confirma- 
tion of the new, nothing could be more natural than to look 
upon the 6s6%xn thus introduced, in the sense of a testament, 
rather than that of a covenant. ‘The author of this dsjxr 
confirmed and ratified the whole, and made it operative, by 
his own death. 
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There is one most important particular which Mr. B. does 
not seem to have sufficiently noticed. Under the ancient 
regime, the covenant between God and the people was sanc- 
tioned or ratified by the blood of slain animals. Neither of 
the contracting parties (so to speak) was called to lay down 
life. Nor was Moses, the mediator between the parties, 
called to give up his life as a sacrifice. But the Mediator of 
the new covenant is both God and man. As man, he is me- 
diator ; as God, he is law-giver or author of the covenant. In 
speaking of him, however, simply as he was, i. e. as one 
person, we say, and we may say, that one of the parties to 
this covenant gave up his own life to ratify and sanction it. 
In the fact that he did so, we have good reason to compare 
this new covenant rather with will or testament, than with 
compact or covenant as usually understood. Nothing could 
be more natural. It alters not the nature of the thing. The 
obligation or the binding force of the dsaéyxn is the same in 
either case. It is merely the manner in which it is sanction- 
ed, that gives the coloring or shade to the meaning of diadqxn, 
when employed to designate it. 

Viewed in this light, were not our translators in the right, 
when they translated d:a44xn (in the passages just referred to 
above) by testament? Tam, on thewhole, inclined to believe 
that they were ; and also that Paul, in Heb. 9: 16, 17, recog- 
nizes and adverts to this meaning, and designs to leave the 
impression that he so understands the word, as employed by 
Jesus in instituting the Last Supper. 

In the like sense dia44xm seems also to he employed in Gal. 
3: 15. “* The 6s64xn which none can annul,” more naturally 
means a will than a contract ; for the latter ma¥ be annalied 
in almost all cases, by the contracting parties, whenever they 
please, while a wil is an instrument over which no living per- 
son has any power. 

I do not urge these passages strenuously. They are ca- 
pable of another sense. But it seems to me, in looking back 
upon them at the close of the examination which I have just 
made, that they are more significant, if they are viewed in the 
light in which [ have now placed them. 

Shall we give up then, the meaning of the word diadjxn, as 
designating testament, in Heb. 9: 16, 17? Certainly we 
may and ought to give it up, in case the context does not 
oblige us to admit it; for the greater part, not to say the 
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whole of scriptural usage elsewhere pleads in favor of a dif. 
ferent sense. Yet it is not a safe rule to determine the 
meaning of a particular word in any passage, by a majority 
of votes (so to speak) elsewhere against it, or rather when 
that majority goes for a — somewhat diverse. Fo; 
example, the word é{ovcia is employed nearly one hundred 
times in the New Testament, in the sense of power, author. 
ity, magistracy, etc ; yetin1 Cor. 11: 10, the Apostle says, 
that for certain reasons “‘a woman ought to have éfociay 
upon her head.” Now it is not possible to give this word the 
meaning here, which it has every where else, both in sacred 
and profane writings, without yates | the passage of all 
tolerable sense, and making it altogether unmeaning. Of 
course we seek for another meaning here, and one not av- 
thorized by usage elsewhere. So Paul says in Phil. 1: 21, 
“For me to live, Xeric,” i. e. is Christ. Surely the sense 
of this latter word must differ here from its meaning in any 
other passage. It would be very easy to produce a large list 
of words, from the Greek, Hebrew, or English dictionaries, 
which belong to the same category, i.e. they have in some 
one passage, a meaning altogether sut-generis. This is ne 
cessary, however, for none who are conversant with usages 
of language. 


It is no valid argument then, nor even a specious one, 
against rendering dimbyxn in Heb. 9: 16, 17, by testament, 
that this meaning cannot elsewhere be found in the Old Tes- 
tament, or the New. Such a meaning is common in the 
classics of the highest standing. Such a meaning then may 
properly be gssigned to diab4xn, in case the context indicates 


the necessity or propriety of so doing. In my apprehen- 
sion, it is both proper and necessary. 

The form of the expression in Heb. 9: 16, does not seem 
to admit of any other fair grammatical construction of diadixn, 
than the one which I formerly put upon it, viz., that of testa- 
ment. ‘The verse runs thus: “ |! here there is a diabhxn, the 
death rod diabeyévouv must of necessity take place.” Mr. B. says 
(p. 66), that ‘‘diaééusvog is nowhere else uscd in the sense of one 
who makes a will.” As it respects the Scriptures this is to 
be conceded, and for the same reason, that 4:44 nowhere in 
the Old Testament means will. ‘This participle is indeed to 
be found but once (Ps. 49: 6), except in the passage under 
consideration. Yet the verb diariénus, is used times almost with- 
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out number, in connection with dia44xn its conjugate noun. In 
the Old Testament, it is so used when d:64xm means compact, 
covenant, agreement, etc.; and in fact it is employed in 
nearly every case where ¢:a4%xy is employed. In all cases it 
designates the action of making a covenant, statute, ordinan- 
ce, etc., and not’ the instrument which ratifies it, or even the 
action itself of ratifying it. So in Plato, Demosthenes, 
Aeschines, Polybius, Josephus, and others, dsaridecdos is the or 
dinary verb for designating the action of making a testament, 
or the disposing of any thing by will ; see Bleek, Comm. on 
Heb. 9: 16, 17. 

It is not possible, without an offence against Greek idiom 
that rod diaéeuévou should be made to mean the victim, which 
by its death and blood ratifiesa covenant. This victim is not 
an agent, but a mere passive instrument or symbol. But* 
duabswévov is essentially, and by its very nature as a participle of 
Aor. 2 Middle Voice, a word of active, not of passive mean- 
ing. The diabéusvog of a diabqxn is by an absolute necessity of 
usage and grammar, an agent who constitutes, or assists as a 
party in constituting a diadqxn, let this mean either testament or 
covenant. It is fairly susceptible of no other interpretation. 

Such being the case, it is impossible with yo to 
render diadyxn in Heb. 9: 16, 17, by covenant. The death of 
a covenanter, or of a contracting party, surely is not neces- 
sary tothe validity of a covenant or contract. Nay, so far is 
it from this, that very many, if not most contracts are render- 
ed null and void by the death of either contracting party. 
Consequently it is impossible to render diadqxn covenant here, 
unless we force upon od diaéeuévov a meaning of which it is 
not susceptible. 

Equally unsatisfactory is Mr. B.’s explanation of éai roig 
vexgois, inv. 17. He says that “‘ it is not limited merely to hu- 
man beings, i. e. to dead men, but may be extended to other 
things.” He has made no distinction, however, between the 
use of vexgig as a moun, and vexgss as an adjective ; nor allow- 
ed for the difference between a tropical and a literal sense. 
All the examples by which he endeavors to prove that the 
meaning may be extended beyond that of dead men, are ad- 
jectives, and not nouns. ‘The word vexgég, either as noun or 
adjective, is employed some one hundred and twenty times, 
in the New Testament, and always in the sense of deceased 
or dead men, where itisa noun. Itis used some thirty times 
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in the Septuagint, in the same manner. There also it has, 
in five instances besides these, the meaning of corpse, viz., 
in Deut. 18: 26; Is. 26: 19; Jer. 7: 31;9: 21; 19: 
7; and this is the most ancient and frequent meaning of it in 
the Greek classics. No example stands on record, to my 
knowledge, where 6 weap, the noun, ever designates the dead 
body of a beast, much less of a sacrifice. One may say ofa 
lion, or of a tree, or of faith, or works, or any other thing, 
that it is dead, vexgév, using the word as an adjective, which 
simply expresses the quality or attribute of deadness ; al- 
though such a usage is very rare. One may use the word 
dead in a tropical sense as an adjective, to designate spiritual 
coldness and lifelessness. . But vexgog as a noun, is confined 
{tropical usage only excepted) to dead men, i. e. dead men in 
opposition to, or in distinction from, living ones (which is 
the universal New Testament usage), or else the dead bodies 
merely of such men, i. e. their corpses (which is usual in the 
classics, and sometimes in the Septaugint). But in the New 
Testament, the word for human corpse, is tripe; see Rev. 
il: 9. 

But there is another objection against interpreting vexgoic 
in the manner of Mr. B., which is still stronger than that 
already made on the ground of usage. It is this, viz., that 
had the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews designed here 
to express the idea of a sacrifice made in order to ratify a 
covenant, he would beyond all reasonable question have 
employed the word éveias, or éurois, the only appropriate 
words for such a design. ®vciacrqgov is the name of the 
altar on which sacrifices are laid; ééw is the appropriate 
verb to designate the action of killing them; and éu¢ia is the 
word that New Testament usage, (and the Septuagint also), 
every where exhibits, in order to designate the animal slain 
fora sacrifice. No less than fourteen times does the epistle to 
the Hebrews exhibit it. I need not cite the passages, since 
every good Lexicon, and of course every Greek Concordance 
will readily supply them. This is a usage so plain, so ap- 
propriate, so frequent, that to assume the use of vexgois, in 
the case before us, in the sense of évcia, is plainly to do 
violence to the wsus loquendi, unless the context imperiously 
demands it. Butin my own apprehension, the context fur- 
nishes decisive reasons against it. 

Besides, we know that the Jewish law forbade the offering 
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of any animals in sacrifice, which died of themselves. They 
were to be brought alive, and to be slain by the altar. Why 
then should Paul here choose a word which is doubtful, to 
say the least, (i. e. vexgois, which means something already 
dead, and which therefore might mislead his readers), when 
he might avoid all occasion of this kind by choosing évcia. 
It is quite incredible that he should have done so. It was a 
spontaneous matter here, as every where else, when a victim 
is presented as an offering of any sort, to call it évcia. 

A word, in this place, on the difficulty which Mr. B. 
finds in my rendering éai vexgoig by after men are dead, p. 70. 
He says that éri means upon or over, and not after. 

It would be easy to adduce good authority for such a 
translation as I have given. What else can é*i mean in 
Acts 11: 9; John 4: 27. Xen. Hist. Grec. iv. 4, 9. 
Demosth. 927. 3. Xen. Anab. vi. 1.11, 12, unless it be 
after? Still I have no anxiety to vindicate this shade of 
meaning. It is very easy to justify my rendering for sub- 
stance, in case I give up this form of expression. An un- 
questionable use of @#i is to designate the condition or 
circumstances under which any thing takes place ot is done ; 
see Passow’s Lex., but specially those two masters of Greek 
idiom, Kihner, Gramm. §612. 3. b. Winer, N. Test. 
Gramm. § 52 c. a. The very phrase in question éai vexgoig, 
Winer paraphrases by “erst wenn ein Todesfall eingetret- 
en ist,” i. e. only when death has taken place. Does this 
differ in sense from the phraseology I have employed? If 
the reader will consult Passow, Kiihner, Winer, or Dr. Rob- 
inson’s Lexicon, he will find abundant confirmation of the 
meaning here assigned to emi. 

With that shade of meaning thus attached to evi, which 
has now been developed, I might correctly translate ¢i 
vexgoig, on condition that men are dead. ‘The plural number 
is here used instead of the singular, merely because the wri- 
ter wishes to state the usage adverted to as general, and not 
as limited to any particular individual. The plural, there- 
fore, is more to his purpose. 

As to supplying the word men, in this case where vexgois 
has no expressed antecedent, it is a matter of course, on the 
supposition that the passage refers to human beings, and not 
to animals. Nothing therefore is gained in favor of the ren- 
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dering proposed by Mr. B., by our giving up the word after. 
We must still translate «i on condition that, in case that, 
which certainly accords with a well known and established 
meaning of this particle. 

Yet this is not all with which the exegesis of Mr. B. has to 
contend. Paul says, that the d:aéqxn “is of no avail so long 
as the diabéuevog is living,” v. 17. A contract, covenant, or 
compact of any kind that is common among men, cannot be 
described by this ; for, as has alreedy been remarked, most 
compacts are rendered null by the death of one of the parties, 
and none of them depend on this for confirmation. No sacri- 
fices were needed to confirm them; although they were 
sometimes resorted to in order to make the obligation more 
solemn arid impressive. It is not possible, therefore, that 
covenants in common use can be meant here ; for the de- 
scription does not fit them at all. And yet it is to something 
in common use, something well known, acknowledged, and 

eneral, to which the writer most evidently appeals. His 
esign is, to sanction a particular case by a generally ac- 
knowledged and known usage. “ Death, as all acknowledge, 
the death of a diaééusvos must take place, ere the diabixy 
in question can be valid.” We have seen, that diadépevoe 
of necessity means the agent, or one of the agents, who 
makes the diaéjxn. Now the victim that is sacrificed to 
sanction what has already been done, is not the agent in 
making the diadyxn. Nor is the action of sanctioning here 
indicated. M*arors icyie: is the Apostle’s expression, i. e. 
it has no strength, no force, is of no avail. Such a principle 
was never acknowledged among the Hebrews. All thata 
sacrifice could do in a case of compact, would be only equiva- 
lent to what an oath does now in the same case. It is not 
essential ; it only makes the obligation more impressive. 

But Mr. B. himself acknowledges, that any of the usual 
covenants among and between men cannot be meant by the 
apostle. He refers the whole matter, therefore, to covenants 
between God and man. Here, he avers, “it was a settled 
principle, that in a m2 or ¢éiadqxm between God and man, 
there must be the death of the sacrificial victim. It was an 
indisputable principle,” p. 66, comp. 64. 

Here then we must join issue again, upon a matter of fact. 

The ten commandments given at Mount Sinai are often 
explicitly called a mea i. e. a diadqxn, and were the most 
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solemn of all transactions of this nature. There was no 
sacrifice on that occasion; but afterwards, when the laws 
were more fully completed, the confirmation by sacrifice took 

lace as related in Ex. xxiv, and Heb. 9: 18seq. Nothing 
could be more appropriate. 

Yet this rite was not always repeated, when the people 
made a covenant with God. In Deut. 29: 10 seq., a 
solemn and express covenant of the whole Hebrew nation 
with God is described ; yet not a word is said respecting any 
sacrifice. In Joshua xxiv. is an account of a covenant be- 
tween God and his people, through the intervention of Joshua, 
yet there is not a word respecting any sacrifice. In 2K. xi. 
we have an account of another covenant between the same 
parties, mediated by Jehoiada, and yet there is no intimation 
of any sacrifice. In 2K. xxiii. is an account of King Josiah, 
with the priests, prophets, and people, all entering into a 
most solemn covenant with God, and yet there is no sacri- 
fice of confirmation ; see also the same in 2 Chron. 34: 31, 
32. In2 Chron. 15: 12 seq., it is related of King Asa and 
all his people, that they made a covenant with God, after the 
usual ceremonial sacrifices had been offered, and then that 
“they sware to the Lord” to keep the covenant, instead of 
confirming it by sacrifices. In 2 Chron. xxix. is an account 
of Hezekiah and his people entering into a covenant (v. 10.) 
with the Lord; and although sacrifices followed, they were 
the usual offerings of the temple, and not sacrifices of con- 
firmation. In Ezra x. is the history of another covenant be- 
tween God and the people, but not a word respecting sacri- 
fices. 

How stands this matter then in the Bible? Simply thus: 
We have the history of a sacrifice when God covenanted 
with Abraham, and also with Israel at Sinai, two cases ; and 
we have, as exhibited above, seven cases of covenant with 
God, where there is not one word respecting a sacrifice of 
confirmation, and no reason whatever to suppose that there 
was any. It is difficult, with such facts before us, to see 
how Mr. B. could be so misled, as to state that in covenants 
between God and man, “ there must be the death of a sacri- 
ficial victim,” and moreover, that “this is an indisputable 
principle,” p. 66. 

Let us sum up the whole matter. Avadyxn, which gener- 
ically designates arrangement, may also, and almost as a 
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matter of course, designate any particular kind of arrange. 
ment, viz., will or testament, covenant, treaty, compact, 
agreement, etc. In all these senses it is actually employed 
in the classics ; in most (if not all) of them in the Scriptures. 
It may also mean statute, prescription, ordinance, and either 
of these as comprising a promise or a threatening. These 
meanings are common to the Septuagint and to the New 
Testament. Yet in none of these, will or testament except- 
ed, is the death of a diadéuevog necessary to make valid the 
diabyxyn; in most of these arrangements, death would 
render the d:a44x null and void. In none of them, even 
including testament, is a sacrifice for confirmation necessary, 
as we have abundantly shown from the Scriptures. Such a 
sacrifice is merely occasional, and only adds peculiar solemni- 
ty to the occasion of making it. ‘There remains therefore, 
no way whatever in which we can, as philologists, justify the 
rendering of diadqxn here by covenant. It is not true, that 
a sacrifice for confirmation of a covenant, either with God or 
with man, was necessary. In both cases it was only occa- 
sionally (and that very rarely) resorted to, as sacred history 
shows us ; but it was resorted to, as has just been remarked, 
merely for the purpose which among us is now subserved by 
an oath. By the word testament, then, we must render 
diabyxn in Heb. 19: 16, 17. 

J must even venture to do this, in the face of MacKonight, 
Doddridge, Bloomfield, Michaelis, Steudel, and Dr. J. P. 
Wilson, who have inclined to the opinion espoused by my 
much respected friend and brother, and to whom he appeals. 
He might have added Tholuck, in his recent Commentary on 
Hebrews ; who, however, speaks very cautiously, and takes 
the attitude of asking why the thing may not be as he sup- 
poses it to be, rather than that of seriously laboring to show 
that itis so. He felt the pressure of philology in opposition 
to his views; but he felt also, that the logic of the apostle 
would be put in jeopardy by translating diaé4xy as our En- 
glish version has done, and of two difficulties he chooses that 
which seemed to him to be the least. And this appears to be 
the main difficulty with Mr. B. 

Whether Tholuck is right, in respect to Paul’s logic, re- 
mains to be examined. But as to the other authorities in 
Greek, adduced by Mr. B., I must frankly confess, that the 
opinion of no one of those whom he names would settle a 
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uestion of Greek usage in a manner satisfactory to me. 
espectable men they are, and part of them quite learned in 

some matters ; but Greek was not the element of their great- 

ness. Some ofthem should not even be named, where a 
uestion of nicety in Greek idiom is concerned. 

The main objection, then, among all who have embraced 
the same opinion as Mr. B., (and these are few indeed, none 
ancient, that 1 know of, and only here and there a solitary 
person among the moderns), is, that the apostle’s logic is held 
up as weak and inconclusive, by the rendering of dsabjxn 
as meaning testament. Mr. B. has drawn out what he sup- 
poses to be the necessary syllogism, in such a case, on p. 
61 seq. The substance of his syllogism thus drawn out, is as 
follows : “ The death of a testator is universally acknowledg- 
ed to be necessary, in order to render valid his testament ; 
therefore the death of a sacrificial victim was necessary in 
order to make good a covenant.” This mode of reasoning, he 
suggests, “ would be less forcible than what we are accustom- 
ed to attribute to the apostle,” “nor would it be admitted as 
sound in any court of law.” 

So I am apt to think, as well as my friend. But whether 
he has fairly understood and stated Paul’s logic, (if indeed it 
be logic ind, not mere illustration), is another question, and 
one on which something must be said, in order to defend still 
further that rendering of dian which I have advocated. I 
remark, then, 

First, that Christ is the mediator of anew diabgxn, v. 15; 
and being such, his death, (i. e. the death of him who pro- 
poses or is the author of the new diaéqxn, and not of a sym- 
bolic victim), took place, in order that offences under the first 
dabyxn might be forgiven, and that those who are called 
of God might receive their everlasting inheritance, v. 15. 

Here are two things entirely different from the arrange- 
ments of the old covenant. (1) Here is the death of the 
author himself of the new diaédjxn. (2) The death in this 
case is at the same time the only death that is truly expiatory 
for the sinsof men. It was even necessary for the pardon of 
offences under the Jewish dispensation, notwithstanding all 
their ritual sacrifices. ‘The victims sacrificed as a mere 
token of confirming a covenant, were in no sense expiatory, 
and could be nothing more than mere symbols of solemn rati- 
fication. Buthere is aratification by the death of the author 
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himself of the new diaéhxn. Here is a double purpose an. 
swered. His death renders valid his testament ; and his death 
makes expiation for the sins of all men who are xexAnpévor, v.15, 

Now nothing could be more natural, in this case, than for 
the Apostle to call the new 6:44xm thus made and sanctioned, 
a testament or will. The old covenant was ratified by the 
blood of a slain animal ; the new by the blood of its author. 
Here is one of the very things which was the occasion why 
the latter was called new. And here too is the whole secret 
of its being called a testament, rather than a covenant. The 
instrument, if I may so speak, is in itself just the same, 
whether you name it a covenant or 4 testament. It is only 
the manner of establishing or confirming it, which gives rise 
to the appellation or idea of a testament. 

Mr. B. has gravely undertaken to show, that the Lord Je- 
sus made no proper will or testament ; which he explains by 
saying, that “he made no disposition of property after his 
death; he left no legacies; he did not even direct 
where his body should be entombed,” p. 59. ‘True—all true 
to the letter! But then, what sort of inheritance did he 
leave? What kind of possessions had he for distribution ’ 
It will not be questioned that his possessions were spiritual ; 
that his heirs are spiritual ; that his testament, if indeed he 
has made one, is therefore entirely of a spiritual nature. 
And has he not left such a legacy to his followers? If not, 
why are they so often called his heirs ; so often said to take 
an inheritance? Is not the blessed Gospel itselfi—the New 
Testament sealed, i. e. ratified, by his blood—a testament ’ 
A testament too, making a distribution of more, and more im- 

t blessings, than al] the other testaments ever made, 
ave distributed. 

I do not say that the nude literal sense of the word can be 
applied, in its common acceptation as used to denote a post 
mortem distribution of worldly goods. The very nature of the 
case forbids such asupposition. But thiswe may say, viz., that 
the word testament is quite as appropriately applied here, as 
the word covenant is to the ten commandments and to the 
statutes of Moses. After all that has been said about n™2 
and dié%xn, nothing is plainer than that usage has made the 
basis of these words when actually employed, to be the idea of 
covenant, compact, or agreement. There is an implied obli- 
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tion of assent and obedience on the part of those to whom 

od addresses commands and ordinances, as the condition 
and counterpart of promised blessings on his part. So that, 
whether we regard 6:a64x» as applicable to the old dispensation 
or to the new, it literally describes neither, and yet it sub- 
stantially and significantly describes both. It describes the 
first, in the way of designating a conditional agreement or ar- 
rangement, made without the death of either party, and there- 
fore not appropriately named a testament, but called d:aé%xn in 
another sense of the word. It describes the gospel dispen- 
sation in the way of designating it as a testament, i.e. diabhxn is 
used here in this sense, because the author of this d:ad4x» laid 
down his own life to confirm it, and because its efficacy was 
not established, or the diaé4/xn was not really valid and opera- 
tive, until the death of the diadéusvoge. Whocan refuse to see 
that Paul, by giving such a sense to the word diaéhxn in Heb. 
9: 16, 17, has made it far more significant and appropriate, 
than if he had spoken of a d:athxn in the sense of covenant ? 
His aim, evidently was to throw into high relief the death of 
Jesus ; and by speaking of d:a4%xn in the manner in which he 
has spoken, he has fully executed his purpose. 

Still further to confirm these views, let it be noted, that 
down to the moment when Jesus exclaimed on the cross: It 
is finished, the Mosaic dispensation was in full force and en- 
tirely unrepealed. From that moment it was abrogated, so 
far as it was purely Mosaic, or rather so far as it was ritual 
and symbolic. The whole tenor of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, as well as other parts of the New Testament, estab- 
lishes this beyond a doubt. ‘‘ When that which is perfect 
is come, then that which was in part is done away.” “ In 
that he saith, A New Covenant, he hath made the first 
old.” Down to his dying day, the Saviour obeyed the Le- 
vitical law, and enjoined it upon all his disciples, down to the 
same period. But his death brought every thing in the spir- 
itual world into a new relation or state. The Holy Spirit 
could not be poured out in extraordinary effusions, unt] Jesus 
had suffered; see John 7: 39; 16: 7; Acts 1: 16, seq. 
The gospel could not be preached to the Gentiles, until after 
the death and ascension of Jesus. During his life, therefore, 
the kingdom of God is spoken of as nigh, rather than as 
having come, and if the latter phraseology is ever applied, it 
is only in the way of anticipation. All this, and much more 
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of a similar nature, which might readily be adduced, serves 
to show how easily the apostle may be vindicated for calling 
the new dispensation a testament, rather than a covenant. 
The death of Jesus, and that only, put the seal on all which js 
peculiar to the new dispensation ; and all that is peculiar, 
and therefore new, (as the Apostle names it), comes to the 
heirs of salvation in the way of a testament. 

The propriety, then, of calling the gospel dispensation 2 
testament, under circumstances like these, no considerate 

erson, we may well suppose, will call in question, when he 

as once examined the whole ground. There is even less of 
the tropical in the name dia44xy thus given, than there is in the 
same word when it is applied to the ten commandments, and 
to the laws and ordinances in general of Moses. 

But conceding all this, it will still be said, that the difficul- 
ty in respect to the Jogic yet remains. How can the Apos- 
tle draw the conclusion, that because a testament is confirm- 
ed only by the death of the testator, therefore the ancient 
covenant must be confirmed by the death of a victim, slain in 
sacrifice? Mr. B. thinks Paul was a somewhat more expert 
logician than this would show him to be. 

So too, I must also believe. But then I am far from re- 
garding this as a fair statement of the Apostle’s logic. Let 
us see whether the case, on more thorough examination, does 
not present a different aspect. 

he author of the epistle to the Hebrews has argued at 
length to show, that all the ritual sacrifices of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation were utterly insufficient in themselves to procure 
the pardon of sin with God. ‘It is impossible,” says he, 
“that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin,” 
Heb. 10: 4. He says also, that “the law was only a cxia, 
sketch or shadow, of good things to come, and not the «ixwv, 
the filled-out or complete picture, of those things,” Heb. 10: 
1. An important politico-ecciesiastical purpose was doubt- 
less accomplished, by the sacrificial rites of the Mosaic law ; 
but the conscience off the worshipper was not at all freed from 
the pressure of guilt in the sight of God, by any offering of 
such anature. The Lamb of God was the only victim which 
could take away the sins of the world. 

Hence we are taught, by the epistle to the Hebrews, to 
regard all the ancient ritual sacrifices as types, shadows or 
symbols, of the great and really expiatory sacrifice that was 
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yet to be offered. The paschal lamb, for example, was a 
type of Christ, “ our passover, who was sacrificed for us,” 1 

or. 5:7. All the sacrifices, which had respect to sin, under 
the ancient dispensation, were, and could be, nothing more, in 
their highest design, than symbols or types of the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus, which uke an end of sin and brought in 
everlasting redemption. 

The apostle urges this point in the context, which pre- 
cedes the verses that I am laboring to explain. ‘‘ Without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission of sin.” But that 
blood must be, not the blood of bullocks or goats, but of him 
“‘ who did veimaros ayiov offered himself a spotless victim to 
God,” Heb. 9: 14. Mark now the difference between the 
two cases. ‘The symbol or type consists of the blood of bul- 
locks and goats, i. e. of some animal merely ; while the anti- 
type, the really expiatory sacrifice, is a rational being, one 
who makes an offering dia rveiparog aiwvion. Under the an- 
cient law, human beings could not be sacrificed. This was 
so arranged for the best of reasons. A horror of shedding 
human blood was increased by such an ordinance ;_ but, what 
was still more, the blood of any common man, or of any mere 
man, would have been altogether insufficient to atone for sin. 
It must be a man in some way exalted to such a dignity, that 
his death would be an equivalent or satisfaction for the sins 
of those who should receive pardon. On the person of Jesus 
this dignity was conferred. In him were united all the quali- 
fications necessary to constitute a victim that might take away 
the sins of a world. 

Such is the light in which the apostle places the subject of 
atoning sacrifice, in the context that precedes the passage be- 
fore us. But with chap. 9: 15, however, begins a theme 
which is partly new. Having already shown, that all the sin- 
offerings of the ancient dispensation were merely types and 
shadows of the really efficient and expiatory sacrifice, and 
that they were instituted for the very purpose of being so, he 
now proceeds to a new point of comparison between the old 
dispensation and the new. In this comparison the new dis- 
pensation is presented as the substance or essence, and the 
old as the shadow or type. One very simple question here 
arises: Must the type conform to the reality, or the reality 
to the type ? 

We can be at no loss for an answer to this question. Christ 
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did not offer up himself as a victim, because offerings for sin 
had been instituted under the Jewish dispensation. No, they 
were instituted because he was to become an offering for sin: 
they typified him; he did not appear and suffer because of 
them. In other words, the shadow exists because the su). 
stance does, not the substance because of the shadow. 

What I now would ask for is, that we may carry forward 
this very simple and obvious consideration, and apply it 1o 
the new comparison betwen the old and new dispensation, 
which the apostle introduces in Heb. 9: 15-18. 

Christ by his death confirmed and rendered valid the new 
diabtxn. ‘This commenced, in its full reality, only from the 
time when the death of Christ took place. It was ratified 
by no symbolic ritual sacrifice, but by the death of the Au- 
Fb himself of the dispensation. And inasmuch as this was 
the manner in which the new dispensation was confirmed or 
made yalid, nothing could be more appropriate or descriptive 
than to name it or speak of it as a testament. 

In this respect the ancient dispensation could present only 
a symbol or type, not an identical similitude. ‘The mediator 
of the old dispensation, Moses, did not die to confirm it; nor 
was he, except in a very subordinate sense, the author of this 
dispensation. It was sanctioned only by the blood of slain 
beasts. Of course Paul could not name the ancient dispen- 
sation a testament, with any propriety. It was valid without 
the death of either of the parties making the d:adqxy or covenant. 
But when the new diabqxn was made, it received a sanction 
as much higher than that of the old, as the nature of the new 
diab4xn was more excellent than that of the old. The blood 
of its Author and Mediator sanctioned and confirmed it. 

The blood of Christ then answered a double purpose, as 
represented by the apostle. First, it “cleansed from all 
imignity ;” secondly, it ratified the new and everlasting dsadjxn. 
Different courses of sacrifice were required, under the ancient 
dispensation, in order to symbolize both these purposes or 
ends. ‘There were expiatory sacrifices, and there was a 
ratifying sacrifice. The latter was the symbol of the blood 
of Chrisi, so far as this was concerned with the ratification 
ofthe new testament. A human victim could not be slain 
for this purpose. This could not be done even where expi- 
atory sacrifices were required, much less where merely rati- 
fication was concerned. Consequently the blood of bul- 
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locks and goats, as described in Heb. 9: 19, seq., was em- 

loyed as the symbol of Christ’s blood, so far as this was 
shed for the purpose of ratifying the new dian. The same 
course was taken, as to the symbols of the great and really 
expiatory sacrifice. ‘Those symbols were not human beings, 
but goats and bullocks. 

We come now to a fair position, in which we may exam- 
ine the apostle’s logic. And what is the syllogism which he 
makes out, in the sentence that follows, ov? v.18. It is 
easy to see the whole, if we look at the reference implied in 
séev, Plainly this is not merely to the general usage or gen- 
eral principle, as stated in verses 16, 17, but to the whole 
paragraph including verses 15-17. In fact, there is here, 
but one main proposition. Vs. 16,17, as the yég in each shows, 
are but mere causal statements, showing the grounds on 
which the preceding affirmation rests. And what then is the 
sum of this whole matter? Simply this, viz., that because 
the death of Christ was to confirm a new testament, the 
ancient type of this was so arranged as to prefigureit. Be- 
cause Christ was to die and confirm the New Testament, by 
his own blood, therefore blood was shed in the way of con- 
firming the old covenant, in order to symbolize the shedding 
of blood for the confirmation of the new one. But human 
blood could not be shed under the ancient dispensation, in 
this case ; for this could no more be done, in the case of sac- 
tifice for ratification, than it could in the case of sacrifice for 
expiation. 

Where now is the lameness or the deficiency of the logic 
or ratiocination? We do not call it bad logic, when the 
apostle argues, that because the offering of the Lamb of 
God was to take away the sins of the world, therefore offer- 
ings of beasts to typify this, were appointed under the ancient 
dispensation: Why is it bad reasoning, then, or “reasoning 
that would not be regarded in a court of law,” when the apos- 
tle argues thus: “ Because Christ’s blood was to render 
valid the new dispensation, (on which ground we may with 
propriety name it his T'estament,) therefore the blood of goats 
and bullocks was used to ratifv the old dispensation, in order 
that it might symbolize that blood which ratified the new one? 
This is the very drift and essence of the apostle’s represent- 
ation and of his logic. The different names of the.two dis- 
peusations are mere accidents, not changing in the least the 
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nature of the things with which they are concerned. But i 
so happened that in Greek, in which the apostle was writing, 
diabyxn with equal propriety designated both covenant and 
will. He applies it to either dispensation in that sense which 
the nature of the dispensation respectively admits, or rather 
demands. And this is all the mystery there is about the 
matter ; a mystery which does not seem to demand a second 
Daniel in order to solve it. 

The point of reasoning is not that ‘because a will is valid 
only by the death of a testator, therefore a covenant must be 
confirmed by blood.” ‘This does not hit the mark of Paul’s 
logic at all. His point is simply this: “ Because the new 
dispensation, (properly named testament on account of the 
death of the author which sanctioned it), was ratified by 
blood, therefore (éev, whence or therefore) the old dispen- 
sation, (which could only be called covenant), which was 
designed throughout in its ritual to be symbolic, required 
blood in order to its ratification.” 

If this syllogism is lame, I have not eyes to see it. [1 
seems to me to walk quite as erect and alert as the other, viz., 
that because Christ’s death was necessary to atone for sin, 
therefore symbols of it, i. e. expiatory sacrifices of beasts, 
were ordained as a part of the ancient dispensation. 

I know well that Paul, or whoever may be the author of 
the epistle tothe Hebrews, has often been charged here with 
poor logic. Even Bleek, in his recent Commentary on this 
epistle, does not exempt the author from the charge ; and 
Riickert exults in such charges against Paul, as well as 
Fritsche and Meyer. But it needs sharper optics than I have, 
to see either imperfect or childish ratiocination here. ‘The 
simple truth is, that the apostle’s main point has often been 
mistaken ; and then he has been charged with all the conse- 
quences of oversight, or want of sight, in his interpreters. | 
must solicit permission, however, to be indulged in entering 
my gravest protest, against injustice of such a nature. The 
fault is not in Paul, although some of his epistles have in 
them things, which Peter himself seems to intimate were 
hard to be understood. Paul goes deep indeed into sacred 
mysteries ; for how could he, who had been caught up into 
the third heaven and taught there, avoid sodoing? Yet Ido 
not think, that Peter would have reckoned the passage that I 
have now re-examined, among the passages which he seems 
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to regard as difficult. I say seems to regard, for it may well 
be doubted, whether Peter bears testimony respecting what 
Paul writes, or in regard to the subjects which € Canvasses; 
see regi colruv, bv oi¢ (not (ev ais,) in2 Pet. 3: 16. 

At all events, it is time, as it seems to me, that discussion 
were at an end respecting Heb. 9: 16-18. The case is, 
on the whole, so plain that when the words as well as the 
object in view, are sober] wei hed, I cannot well see how 
any philologist_ can bring himself to doubt. When I first 
published my Commentary on the epistle to the Hebrews, I 
received several letters from highly respected friends, calling 
in question my interpretations, and defending, in a variety 
of ways, that now advocated by Mr. Barnes. I have 
adverted to these in my second edition. Mr. B. has now 
called up the subject anew, and I have to thank him for being 
the occasion of my now becoming more satisfied than ever, 
that the ground which I then took was firm and tenable. I 
would hope that his own mind may now be satisfied, and 
also the minds of others, who have hitherto been hesitating 
about the exegesis which I had given. If not, the way is 
entirely open for him or them, to show either the erroneous 
philology or the bad logic, that I have employed, if indeed I 
am fairly exposed to either allegation. ‘The simple lover of 
truth will never hesitate in desiring his own errors to be ex- 
posed ; and readily will he receive the truth, from whatever 
quarter itmay come. It could pant come to me, if I am 
in an error in regard to the subject discussed, from a more 
acceptable quarter, than from the highly respected friend and 
brother, who has given occasion to this renewed investiga- 
tion. 
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Tue Rexiciovs Sentiments or Tuomas Cartyte. 
By Rev. Merrill Richardson, Terrysville, Ct. 


Ir is not often that we would attempt to ascertain a wri- 
ter’s religious sentiments from his popular literary produc- 
tions. Surely this would be an unfair as well as a useless 
course to pursue in the case of most Reviewers. But while 
Carlyle is pre-eminently distinguished as a man of letters, he 
so blends the two, religion and literature—rather, we would 
say, making them one and the same thing—that in reading his 
literary productions we are compelled to dwell upon his sin- 
gular articles of faith. His religion shows itself upon almost 
every page. In his estimation of men ; in his criticisms upon 
their literature and philosophy ; and in his remarks upon their’ 
views of political and ethical science, it is their religion which, 
he first shows us; and with him this is the test by which he 
will try men and all their works ; this is his clue to all which 
is worth the knowing of man and of his doings. It is a max- 
im with him, and he every where proceeds upon it, that giv- 
en the religion of a man, or of a nation, what the individual 
or nation ts, will readily appear. 

‘ A man’s religion,’ he says, ‘is, in every sense, the chief 
fact with regard to him. Not his creed, not his profession 
and assertion ; but the thing a man does practically believe, 
and lay to heart, and for certain knows concerning his vital 
relations to this mysterious universe ; his duty and his des- 
tiny there ; that is in all cases the primary thing for him, and 
creatively determines all the rest. This may be a religion, 
or a no-religion ; an affirmation ora denial; a heathenism 
or a christianism ; a system embracing one God or many. 
Knowing what was believed, or what was disbelieved upon 
this subject, and we have the soul of the history of the man 
or the nation. For the thoughts they had were the parents ol 
the actions they did; their feelings were parents of their 
thoughts ; it was the unseen spiritual in them that determin- 
ed the outward. and actual; hence their religion is the pri- 
mary fact to be ascertained about a man or a nation.’ 
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It is in accordance with the above statements that Carlyle 
proceeds, whenever the conduct and doings of men come in 
review. In his Essays, his own sentiments touching religion 
are freely declared. He looks at all men and at all things 
through a religious medium. When we least expect it, we 
meet with the most sublime and startling thoughts bearing on 
this subject. And after a close perusal of most of his pieces, 
the reflections which pass through the mind are of a se 
cast. 

We deem it proper, therefore, to attempt to ascertain Car- 
lyle’s religion, or his “‘ no religion,” from his literary produc- 
tions. The truth is, we cannot read his writings and not 
know very much of his peculiar faith. He lays down no 
creed, and yet no man’s creed is more plainly written. The 
items of his faith are not numbered andin order like the “ five 
points,” or the “ thirty-nine articles ;” yet a careful study of 
his works will give us about as clear a view of what he be- 
lieves as we have of the creed of Calvin, or of the church of 
England. In fact, using the term religion generically, Car- 
lyle may be styled a religious writer; he is so under- 
stood. And we apprehend that no moralist or minister is 
exerting so much influence to form the religious opinions of 
some portions of our country as this Reviewer. Says a wri- 
ter in the British and Foreign Review, ‘‘ We speak from 
some experience, when we say that the prevalent inclination 
of men to despise and disbelieve has been in many casés in- 
creased by the influence of Mr. Carlyle’s opinions. In 
America, where he is said to be even better known than in 
England, his imitators appear to be so eager to obey his pre- 
cepts, by action, earnestness, and reverence, that they se- 
riously propose to each other to cultivate originality by for- 
getting all the instruction they have derived from Europe, and 
to revive the spirit of religion by the abolition of all forms of 
worship, and the rejection, or which is equivalent, the indis- 
criminate adoption, of all existing and imaginable creeds.” — 
[Am. Eclectic for March, 1842, p. 229.] 

How much influence his writings have had in causing the 
disturbances of a certain ecclesiastical denomination in Mas- 
sachusetts, we would not wish todecide. He early received 
the congratulations of many literary men of that State. And 
the compiler of his Miscellanies, in his preface, makes the fol- 
lowing remark:—* It is a fact worth remembering in our 
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literary history, that his rich and cheerful genius found ts 
earliest audience in or near New England, from young men 
who had complained with the first Quaker, that, in the mul. 
titude of teachers, none spake to our condition.” 

Carlyle is now read in many of our Colleges and Semina- 
ries, with more interest than any other writer. Not read a; 
first for his Theology ; but so striking and peculiar are many 
of his thoughts upon man’s spiritual nature, and his connec. 
tion with the Deity, that he is soon studied for his religion. 
Novel and startling ideas respecting the general and long es 
tablished habits of thought and action are constantly sugygesi- 
ed to the mind—quaintly and yet most significantly express. 
ed; the whole aspect of the subject seems changed ; it js 
new, it looks philosophical ; itis dressed in an attractive, of. 
ten in a fantastic garb; there come clustered around it fig- 
ures of speech which would make Quinctilian stare ; images 
from the heavens above, and from the earth beneath, and from 
the waters and all else under the earth, rise in grotesque 
forms before the mind; the whole subject is so pictured ow 
that we are forced to look—at times, at the skill of the artist— 
always at the figures upon the canvass. There is beauty ; 
often the finest touches of poetry; there is sublimity of 
thought and diction to recommend it. We read and re-read 
it, and continually see more and feel deeper. All our former 
settled notions in matters of faith are liable to be jostled ; and 
in some instances, to our knowledge, have been set tottering 
to the fall. 

That Carlyle loves the element which Madame de Stie! 
gave to the Germans—the air—a glance at his Miscellanies 
will show. Yet, with few exceptions, he does not soar so 
high ; does not so far transcend, that the less aerial may not 
follow. He takes us kindly by the hand, promises us safe 
conduct and speedy landing, when he invites us to go with 
him into the azure deep of his still more transcendent neigh- 
bors. We follow—for who can help it with such cheerful 
company ?—and if, while more unaccustomed to such giddy 
heights, to look upon such vast and confused prospects, we 
do not see cbjects so distinctly as he would have us, yet 
we feel reluctant to descend; certainly 1ill we are satisfied 
there are or are not worthy sights to behold. 

Familiarity with German literature, particularly with the 
philosophy of Kant and his expositors, would aid us mucii 
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in a thorough examination of Carlyle’s spiritual nature. Con- 
fessing our want of such familiarity, we proceed, with an eye 
upon his writings generally, to state, in as brief a manner as 
possible, the view Carlyle takes of most of those subjects, in 
treating of which he has given us a clue to his Religious Sen- 
timents. 

To quote particular sentences of his and say : in these he 
means this or that, would be as unfair and foolish as it would 
be to take the same course to ascertain the religious belief of 
the Poet. Much of his writing is poetical, though the rhyme 
and capital letters are wanting; and more than poetical 
license must be granted him inhis prose. His assertions and 
denials; his admirations and his condemnations ; his lamen- 
tations and his rejoicings ; his love and his hatred, are so often 
reiterated and so strongly expressed, that it is not difficult to 
know his moral feelings. | He appears a most fearless and 
independent thinker. The ‘tight-lacings’ of all creeds and 
parties he seems utterly to discard. He stands alone, a per- 
fect Cyclops, hurling his thunderbolts with fatal aim at what- 
ever he hates ; yet embracing with the kindest, fullest heart, 
whatever he loves. And he loves much and he hates much ; 
but the objects of his affection and contempt are not those of 
any particular class of mortals. He is most frequently found 
worshiping before shrines which the civilized world has 
long since pronounced idolatrous; and often breaking in 
pieces as dumb idols the gods of the worldly, great and Jearn- 
ed. He is more devout in sight of the Caabah at Mecca than 
before the great Cathedral of London ; for he sees as clearly 
that the black stone in the former descended from heaven as 
he does that the pomps and splendor of the latter can claim 
this high origin; and he would feel that in Mecca he was 
surrounded with more sincere worshipers than he would 
find in the metropolis of his own kingdom. But we hasten 
to the point directly before us. 

And first, Carlyle’s Lamentations. His burdens are those 
of the ancient Hebrew Prophets ; the unbelief, the heartless- 
ness, the idolatry of the age. He is a perfect Jeremiah, 
wanting the girdle and perhaps the tears! when he looks 
at the irreligion of the eighteenth and thus far of the nine- 
teenth century. And his Jeremiads are numerous, strong 
and pathetic. 

‘Faith is almost universally wanting ;. sight and sound 
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have taken its place. The church, the state, every corpora- 
tion, every society and sect has wrapt itself in forms, and 
sits cold and heartless, in the sable pall of death. Deep 
thought has left the mind ; deep, ardent feeling has been ex- 
cluded from the soul. Machinery has every where been sub- 
stituted for sincere, strong individual activity. Does one wish 
to suppress a vice, correct an error, burn out some of the sins 
of this sinning world ?—he has no spiritual fire within him 
self, like an eaiah, a Paul, a Mahomet, a Dante, with which 
todoit! Nothe! To engage in such Titan labors man 
has now no faith or strength. His vanity cries so loud to be 
gratified that he cannot engage in silent, single-handed, pa- 
tient effort. ‘There must be flourishing of trumpets ; he must 
call in others to assist—at least to look on and applaud ; he 
must form his party, issue his periodical, send out his agents, 
erect his chapel,—in short he must do all by machinery. 
The age is mechanical. As in the physical world the draught 
horsé is turned loose as too slow and powerless, and the fire 
horse harnessed in his place, so in the spiritual world the 
natural, patient effort of individual man is supplanted by me- 
chanical furtherances. And in all this there is no spirituality, 
no heart! 

‘ Christianity, religion, whose only appropriate channel is 
the soul of man, is propagated by strictly mechanical fix- 
tures. Instead of the exercise of pure Reason, appeals are 
made to the same low passions and faculties for the spread of 
the gospel as for constructing a rail-road. Great meetings 
are called ; vain and hollow-hearted speeches are made, and 
puffed in all the prints of the realm. What they call the 
spirit of piety is generated almost by the same natural pro- 
cess as the steam of the engineer. And then comes what 
is miscalled Benevolence ; that is, one givesa large sum— 
tells of it—others tell of it; then another gives because he 
gave ; and another still, knowing that his name will be publish- 
ed with the sum annexed, and not liking to be out-charitied, 
gives ; and so on through ail the parts of this machinery of 
Vanity. Is this the not letting the right hand know what the 
left hand does? Is this the secret almsgiving and prayer en- 
joined in the gospel according to Matthew? Does not true 
virtue, by the very act of exposing itself, cease to be virtue’ 
O, fora Paul, a Mahomet, a Luther, a Knox, even a Bunyan, 
or a Quaker Fox, that has the spiritual strength and firm faith 
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to speak from the heart his God-given behest to this ostenta- 
tious, superficial, infidel, idolatrous age ! 

‘Men in this age see only the surface; they have only the 
eye of the understanding, not the eye of reason: they bow 
down to forms, and sincere soul-stirring worship is not to be 
found. Philosophy and chemical analysis is substituted for 
the feeling, worshiping heart. Man in ourdays sets about 
explaining every thing. ‘The world, earth, air and water are 
now no longer emblems of Deity, the garment of the Eternal ; 
but mere monads, curiously indeed, yet haphazardly thrown 
together; deserving and exciting no admiration. The very 
lightnings of heaven are nothing but electricity which any 
American Franklin can bottle in his jar! Everything must 
be accounted for and receive a scientific name. And when 
men have done this, they see no more to be done: they call 
this understanding nature, and rest satisfied with the mere 
jargon of names! Thus man satisfies himself with meaning- 
less terms, and views it a weakness to wonder and adore ! 
“Why,” thinks he, ‘if I had the elements (an important ac- 
quisition we should think) I could do as well if not better my- 
self.” Asks your philosopher, with his shallowness and self- 
sufficiency, ‘‘ What is that flower but carbon and a little 


nitrogen or hydrogen? It must, of course, be what it is, if 


you give it a little earth, air and water! That thunder-cloud 
which used to excite so much wonder and terror in weak 
minds is nothing but vapor. And the sweeping tornado, 
every one now knows, is only air set in motion.” The beam- 
ing eye of the beautiful maiden must be analyzed ; this part 
called the lens; that the aqueous humor; the other the 
retina; what folly to be pierced to the heart with its look ! 
Any boy can construct the same thing essentially with a glass 
and a piece of wood. The telescope is almost as perfect an 
instrument. 

‘Thus God is explained away and excluded from the mind, 
and the heart is left without an object of worship. Standing 
in the midst of wonder and miracles, man with senseless in- 
difference now Jooks upon God’s Universe as exhibiting only 
a little chemistry and philosophy. A noble, religious trait of 
earlier times—reverence for great men, has well nigh vanish- 
ed in our days. Great men themselves are scarce ; and this 
is deplorable enough. Rulers are not, as they formerly were, 
the able men, or the good men; where Democratic tenden- 
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cies are strong they are mere popinjays, that have risen by 
their lighter specific gravity! So many assume the airs of 
great men that are not men at all, but the merest shams and 
semblances of men, people begin to distrust the reality of any 
greatness existing. ‘The King who was once a great man, 
clothed with authority, wondered at and feared, is now view- 
ed as quite a small man; not a whit superior to scores of his 
subjects. His sceptre a piece of mere gilt wood ; his crown 
a bit of pasteboard decked with gold. Men see in him no 
delegated power or quality of the Deity ; but only a man like 
themselves, tinselled and bespangled, yet by no means to be 
wondered at and revered. Formerly it was not so. The 
King was the great man; quite god-like—a being before 
whom men reverently bowed. But alas! the age has become 
insincere, superficial. Men see nothing beyond the outward 
vesture of things. The ‘ Open Secret” as it has been well 
written, is hid from their eyes. 

‘The same irreverence possesses the heart in view of the 
works of nature. God is not seen in them. We attribute 
to senseless names what the sincere convictions of the heart 
formerly ascribed to God. ‘To the earnest Arab soul, the 
twinkling star, which looked down upon his desert path, was 
the eye of God. He felt that God saw him; and in the 
star he worshiped the Eternal. Now, a star is all that is 
seen! For the French in the last century no God existed ; 
not so much as the symbol of a God. King, priest, the 
throne, the altar, the heavens above, the earth around, con- 
tained nothing of wonder or admiration: An infidel, self- 
conscious Voltaire, and a pretty black eyed female of un- 
mentionable character, were the highest objects of the na- 
tion’s worship ! ‘The same Godless soul was prevalent, 
though in a less degree, throughout Europe. While some 
were asserting that there was no God, others, doubtless, with 
the best intentions, yet with the superficial logic of the 
understanding, were attempting to prove there was ;—just as 
if it were a questionable point whether there really was or 
was nota God! Mistaken souls! is the God you worship a 
probable God only? Have you no etherial reason to see a 
God every where within and around you? Will you thus 
apply your debating faculty—use only your parliamentary 
logic with which you discuss bills for taxing and feeding or 
starving men, to find for yourselves and them a God; and 
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thus witlessly grant that, after all, there is a perhaps about 
his very existence? Bethink yourselves—how will you pray 
with such a perhaps in your head and heart? If you have 
no inner eye to see a God, hold your tongue! Cease logi- 
cally to babble about it, and thereby perplex simple minds. 
The ignorant savage, without your logical forms of promise 
and inference, Anows, as he knows his own existence, that 
there verily is a God. Take lessons from him, then, or 
cease thy debating! Yes, go to the men you call heathen, 
and learn sense from the Norwegian, the Mokemmedas, the 
Burmese, who know what is still a matter of doubt in your 
own mind! The torpedo quality of your philosophy and 
logic has benumbed your soul, put out the sine light of rea- 
son, and destroyed all spiritual life within you. It has done 
to your soul what a certain chemical process sometimes does 
to the dead man—it has changed it to stone. The childlike 
awe and wonder which possessed the bosoms of the primitive 
races—and which was somewhat prevalent in the days of 
chivalry, is wanting. ‘The fertilizing river, which awakened 
admiration and praise in the heart of the Egyptian and Ben- 
galese, as a benevolent Deity, is now viewed by this infidel 
age only as a highway for merchandise ; the beautiful, wide- 
spreading plain is measured to ascertain its fitness for an 
iron road ; the majestic mountain, so far from elevating the 
mind and inspiring the heart, is looked upon only with a 
covetous eye for the mineral treasure of its bosom. The 
whole earth is now simply a huge cornfield, and valued at the 
net product of its grains ! 

‘The same heartless superficiality pervades every depart- 
ment of literature, and runs through the whole of our moral 
science. Our poetry for the most part is mechanical : cer- 
tainly a product of the head rather than the heart. Rules 
are laid down for making poetry with the same precision as 
for working out a problem in mathematics. We even have 
thyme-books published, so that the manufacturer of poetry 
shall have no more to do in his business than the joiner has 
in his—the chief thing being happily to dovetail! No God- 
inspired Miltons, Shakespeares, Dantes, Homers, speak to 
us in musical tones ; giving utterance to burning souls. ‘True 
a Goethe has just spoken thus tous; but he is read by few 
except the truly pious of his own nation. ‘There is indeed 
the mig of a fairer day, for the snarling, impious Byron 
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is giving place to the cheerful sacred music of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. But this day yet stands tip-toe upon the tops 
of highest mountains ;—let us praise God that all have no 
bowed the knee to Baal ! 

‘And what shall one say of an age that receives as au- 
thentic, for its —- of Moral Sciences, the gospel accord- 
ing to Jeremy Bentham? O the times! depraved, corrupt 
to the core! ‘Tremble, oh earth! Hear and avenge, oh 
heavens! Sinful man, in the gospel according to Bentham, 
has no duties to do in this God’s Universe, where he is placed 
to work out an immortality of holiness, but such as the ‘“‘great- 
est happiness principle” shall dictate! Sweet, sweeter than 
the honey-comb, to ie who rolls sin as a sweet morsel un- 
der his tongne, will be such a system of morals! Give us a 
cast iron Bishop from Birmingham ; put a metal tongue into 
his sounding head, and let it peal through the universe, that 
pleasure and duty are synonymous terms! Sinner, speedily 
take your arithmetic and make your estimate (only be cau- 
tious in your calculations)—Will you be happier to be indo- 
lent than to be active? to remain in ignorance than to seek 
for knowledge? to indulge, rather than to eurb, your pas- 
sions? ‘Then is duty plain! Do you love to eat and drink 
to the full? Look well to your digestive apparatus, and if 
this will endure, take thine ease—eat, drink! It is the easiest 
thing in the world to test, by this standard, the virtuous or 
the vicious quality of an action: do it as you would test the 
utility of a threshing machine ;—are you benefitted by it’ 
For are not virtue and utility, that is the greatest personal 
a the same? And has, let me ask, the infinite nature 
of duty dwindled to this? Is it so that man hears no voice 
speaking within him except the net result of pains and pleas- 
ures? Did the God-man Jesus reason thus? Was Paul 
balancing pains and pleasures when he determined to know 
nothing but Christ and him crucified? Is it possible for the 
image of the Eternal to become so deaf to His voice? Can 
man, by nature so noble, and endowed at least with some 
glimpse of the Infinite reason, believe himself a mere iron 
balance upon which to weigh hay and thistles ? 

‘Thus our literature and our ethics partake largely of the 
superficial, calculating spirit of the age. Few think deeply ; 
fewer feel deeply. We boast of the “ march of intellect ;” 
of the “progress of the species.” Apparently in many 
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respects it is so. But man’s spiritual nature suffers. There 
is no faith but in things which can be seen, and handled, and 
enjoyed. Itisasickly growth. There is activity, but it is 
a self-conscious, a frenzied activity, and not a healthy activi- 
ty. There is a mania to be popular in literature and religion, 
as well as in politics. ‘Take a single fact:—your pretty 
story-telling alter Scott, who threw off his volumes like 
leaves in Autumn, is greedily read, and is called great ; for a 
long time the greatest. It required no thought to read him ; 
the intellect was not taxed in the least. Scott did not speak 
to the inner soul of man; he did not interrogate the depths 
of being, and bring forth responses from the Eternal oracle. 
Not he! He knew the age, and he wanted a wand ;—he 
wrote, for he knew he should receive wages and applause.’ 

So much upon the lamentations of Carlyle. It would be 
difficult to say less and yet give aclue to his way of thought 
upon some of those subjects, in writing upon which, the reli- 
gious aspect of the man comes in sight. 

Let us now, in the same manner, see how Carlyle views 
Men—men who have been distinguished. His classification 
of men is peculiar ; whether of individuals or of nations. 
Their religion, or their “ no-religion,” is his chief mark of 
distinction. But by religion he means vastly more then is 
usually meant to be conveyed by this term; but he plainly 
tells us what he means. With him, that is a truly religious 
man, who has a soul to see and to feel the true, the beautiful, 
the good, the poetical, in every thing. Isaiah, Paul, Ma- 
homet, Luther, Knox, Bunyan, Fox, Goethe, Burns, are per- 
fect models of spirituality ; of true heavenly piety. What are 
commonly called sins—for example, the sins of such a man 
as Burns, go for little with Carlyle; over them he drops a 
tear and utters notes of pity; but he excuses. For such men 
had heavenly spirits ; they were sincere ; they saw the deep 
things of God in every emblem of God; and they had fire 
within them to burn out some of the sins of the world. 

‘Burns soul was musical—in perfect harmony with na- 
ture,—a true AZolian harp, which, as touched with the breezes 
of heaven, gave forth the sweetest sounds. He was poor; 
he had to guage beer-barrels for his daily bread ; he loved 
liquor and good cheer ; he felt degraded by his employment ; 
he was tempted, he fell! We will weep over him, for we 
love him ; and denounce the irreligious age that so received 
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one of the choicest giftsof heaven. His sun shone as throu gh, 
a tropical tornado, and the pale shadow of death eclipsed i: 
at noon. ‘Tears lay in him and consuming fire, as lightning 
lurks in the drops of the summer cloud.’ 

‘ Mahomet, though he had faults, (as who has not ?) and 
though in some respects he had wrong notions, and did 
wrong acts, was a true heaven-sent prophet. He possessed 
the mild Arab heart; ardent, clear-seeing. He saw the 
world given to the worship of mere forms and dead images. 
He saw the Catholic Church corrupt and idolatrous. He 
saw also that there was reality in man and in nature ; and he 
mourned over the sensual, hollow worship around him. He 
had deep thoughts and feelings; his imagination was en- 
kindled ; he burned with holy desire to impart his feelings to 
others. He told his wife—she assented ; he felt encourage: 
—became intensely absorbed ; felt impressed by a higher 
Power to do something to enlighten and bless his benighted 
race. When he felt clear upon any thing that had agitated 
his mind, he considered it as a revelation from heaven. And 
thus for twelve hundred years he has been the spiritual guide 
of millions. And knowing that men then and there were the 
same as ourselves, we cannot suppose they would have Le- 
lieved, iived by and died by, what was wholly so essentially 
a lie. Grant that his religion was faulty ; but it supplante 
one more faulty. Did he take the sword? Let the sec 
that has been without fault in this respect, cast the first stone 
at the Arab Prophet 

‘ Luther saw errors and shams similar to those which Ma- 
homet saw. He was a sincere, strong-souled man, ready t 
do battle for truth against kings and popes, and all earthly 
powers. He lived at too late a period of the world to be 
deemed a prophet, much less a god. ‘The day is past when 
the Great Man will be esteemed, either by his own or suc- 
ceeding generations, a Deity, or even as one directly sent of 
God. As a Priest, he was found faithful in declaring God's 
will to the people. No dumb dog this! Like all great he- 
roic souls, would have been content, peacably and in 
silence, to feed his flock with the sincere milk of the Word. 
He did not covet—he dreaded public warfare with the world 
around him. But tell my people a lie? Never! by God's 
help, never ! 
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Of Christ, Carlyle directly says little or nothing. In one 
or two instances he appears to start awe-stricken at the very 
mention of his name ; as though nothing but sacred silence 
became us when the mind rested upon him. In several 
places he calls him -the “‘ Divine Man,” the “ God-Man ;” 
and phrases of this import are often applied. But unless 
one 1s determined to see nothing out of the way in this wri- 
ter, it must be evident, from all his indirect allusions to Christ, 
that he views him as a Prophet in the same sense he con- 
siders Mahomet a Prophet. He would deem Christ decided- 
ly, almost immeasurably, greater than any other character. 
‘He was not only nearer right than other prophets” and 
great men, but he was wholly right. He saw clearly into 
the eternal truth of all things which pertain to man’s spirit- 
ual nature and destiny. He spoke to the inner souls of men. 
His words were from the heart, and they reached the heart. 
His gospel was triumphant, for it was true; men could see 
its truth, and truth seen will do its work of enlightening and 
reforming. Al] systems owe their success, as far as they 
have any, to their truth and not to their error. No wonder, 
then, that the gospel has done more for the world than any 
other published religion.’ We doubt not Carlyle would say 
all this and much more in favor of Christ. ‘The fact that he 
applies to him the epithets of divinity, in itself, proves no- 
thing either way. Epithets of this kind are showered boun- 
tifully upon numerous individuals in his writings. We must 
look at the leading features of his belief; and unless we can 
find him inconsistent with himself, (and we are confident we 
cannot) it would be utterly impossible to weave our belief 
respecting Christ mto Carlyle’s system of faith, He would 
heartily langh at such an attempt. 

The question has often been asked, ‘ Why, since Carlyle 
is so independent a writer, and since the subject of religion, 
in some form or other, is always in view, why has he not 
told us in so many words what he thinks of Christ, if his 
opinion here is peculiar?” A fair question, and we shall 
attempt an answer. Carlyle does not wish to disturb the 
mind upon this subject. He knows that men will have some 
system of religion ; he knows and he feels that the Christian 
system, with Christ for its centre, is the best—the only one 
for civilized society. And he knows another thing ; that the 
great mass of men have neither the ability nor the inclination 
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to examine that kind of reasoning which he would use ; and 
hence he would consider that only evil could result from lay. 
ing violent hands upon the commonly received opinions 0; 
Christ and his gospel. He would have Christ revered 4 
thousand fold more than he now is. It is one of his burdens 
that men do not see more that is good and god-like in al 
great men. And there is so little thought in respect to the 
great mystery of being, that there must be both the exoteric 
and esoteric doctrines; and did men desire it, it would be 
impossible to initiate the greatest portion. Let the sensuous, 
statute system stand open for the reception of all; and as 
fast as they can bear it, let them take the maximum gradum 
— into the full effulgence of the sun of Transcendentalism ! 

We believe that Carlyle would deplore the licentious opin- 
ions which his writings are generating. And if he kept the 
keys of his Spiritual Temple, he would not admit into its 
Holy of Holies one half that are rushing in; and we are sure 
he would turn out, as too unholy and sensual, some whi are 
profaning it by their presence. He does not wish to pul! 
down, but to build up; this is apparent both in his political 
and religious opinions. But some of his admirers, being un- 
equal to the task of building up with such ethereal materials, 
and anxious to show their earnestness to work, will do no- 
thing but pull down. Animals know when the proper sea- 
son for moulting comes ; Carlyle would have men as wise, 
and not set about violently rending asunder their old “ gar- 
ments” till new ones were formed beneath. Neither the snak: 
nor the eagle is guilty of such folly! He would say to his 
adherents, ‘If you are initiated—truly converted, you wi! 
be content to enjoy your heavenly visions in silence : do no 
disturb those who are not worthy of receiving what is reveal- 
ed to you; you willdo them no good, but injury.’ In his 
opinion of Christ, as well as of the natural goodness of the 
human heart, Carlyle would be classed (if he must be 
classed at all), among the Unitarians. I think he wanscend: 
them—but they claim him, and there is no good ground fo: 
disputing the claim. 

One other character that finds favor in the eyes of Carlyle 
must not be omitted: be not astounded, reader, at the incon- 
gruity ; the man is James Boswell, Johnson’s biographer ! 
‘Call Boswell as vain as you please ; but take care how you 
sport with him ; for he had a noble vein of spirituality in his 
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nature. Why did he so fawningly follow Johnson at a time 
when Johnson was a poor, obscure, ill-fed, ill-favored man ? 
The answer is plain if you have an eye to see it,—he saw, 
at a time when no other man did see, Johnson’s greatness. 
Boswell had reverence in him as well as vanity ; and John- 
son was in reality the divinest man of his age, and Boswell 
bowed at his shrine! He only worshiped earlier what all 
England worshiped at a later day. As a spiritual man, 
Boswell was one of the first of the age.’ It would help us in 
coming to a correct view of Carlyle’s ‘spirituality,’ to dwell 
upon particular individuals concerning whom he has uttered 
his anathemas ; but space will admit of only a word. Byron 
finds no favor in his sight; for while Byron had talents, ‘he 
was only a sickly sentimentalist ; his heart was of gall; he 
did not embrace Nature with a warm bosom; he loved no- 
thing that was truly lovely ; he hated nothing which deserved 
hating. All the strings of his heart were ajar—dissonance 
and not melody was the result. He was sincere in nothing. 
His music stirred, but did not soften and cheer the soul. 
Beauteous, bountiful, loving Nature had no smiles and no 
blessings for this fallen spirit. He never ascended into the 
Mystery of Being farther than to doubt and despair. Rever- 
ence, sincere, earnest worship, found no place in poor Byron’s 
heart.’ 

Napoleon is admitted with reluctance into his calendar of 
great men. ‘ We will call him a hero of a low order; for 
while he had insight into the realities of things, and saw 
clearly the difference between a some-thing and a no-thing ; 
while too there was red earnest in the man, yet he lacked 
sincerity —the cardinal quality for a truly heroic man. He 
became ambitious—too self-conscious, and on the whole had 
better be consigned to the list of fighting captains.’ 

The class called “‘ gentlemen,” comes into his writings for 
sportive illustrations, or to receive the lashes of irony, and is 
then dismissed. ‘These, and that species of the human race 
named ‘‘ dandies,” he considers quite a useless and profitless 
part of God’s creation. The hard-handed, thinly-clad, and 
scantily fed day laborer is infinitely superior and more wor- 
thy of our regard. His sympathies are with the poor and 
the suffering. ‘To see how he handles political demagogues 
and all who strive to be noticed by the world, would be 
amusing and instructive, but out of place here. 
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Carlyle takes enlarged views of men of all countries, and 
of all ages ; this is a prominent feature of his writings. He 
is constantly suggesting new trains of thought about men. 
The thousand different aspects which society has assumed ; 
the habits, the dress, the customs, the forms of religion and 
civil polity, seen in different ages and nations, are no obstacle 
to his vision. In his eye all these are but the outward ves. 
ture, and he attempts to strip them all off. Beneath all these 
he sees the same throbbing heart, the same strong desires; 
the same hopes and fears that he sees in himself. ‘The writ. 
ten creed of man’s religion, the laws of his statute book are 
no part of man—often no true index of what man is. Neither 
in estimating man as a spiritual being would he have us much 
regard the advancement of science and literature in his age 
and country ; not too rigidly inquire whether he worships in 
a Mosque, Pagoda, Cathedral or Meeting-house, or in no 
house at all. The one great, almost sole inquiry should be : 
What does man sincerely believe concerning this universe, 
and his duty and destiny in it? Know this, and we know 
what is most worth the knowing, about the man or nation. 
Now, Carlyle would consider that nation truly religious, 
(faulty as its religion might be) which had a sincere, soul- 
stirring worship, and worship with him is the deep emotion 
of admiration and wonder. It is the same in kind, whether 
felt in view of a man, or a mountain, a flower, or a star; a 
king, priest, pope, or God. ‘ Did Boswell stand in awe before 
the giant intellect of Johnson? Did he admire, did he won- 
der? then did he worship! Did the ancient Icelander have the 
same emotions looking at an ice-berg? No wonder then it 
was to him a God! Does the beautiful lily of the standing 
pool excite the like feelings in the soul of the Poet? this is 
the pnrest devotion! Was Zoroaster awe-stricken as he 
looked up to the burning orb of day? How should he feel 
otherwise than that a God was looking down upon him? Was 
not the ancient Persian right in feeling that every star was 
an eye of Deity ? and, if he felt this, should he not have done 
homage? If the Norwegians viewed Udin so much greater 
than themselves, are we not to commend them for making 
him a god ? that is, for looking upon him with infinite won- 
der. Even the heartless superficiality of our own time has 
left a remnant of devotion for those we highly value. O that 
men would think deeper! descend beneath the surface of 
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things and not be deceived and be-fooled by mere semblance 
and formulas, and creeds which are only the outer garment of 
realities, Simpleton! can you not see the difference be- 
tween a bit of cloth and a god-inspired soul? ‘Will you call 
that rich, sensual, tisestlad bishop who divides his time be- 
tween hunting excursions into Scotland, and feasting and 
riding about in his gig at home ; who fleeces but never feeds 
his flock, will you call him a religious man, destined for 
heaven, because you occasionally see him pompously going 
to a Christian church, and consign to eternal night and Greud 
the Mussulman who, with a burning, wrapt soul, five times 
a day, most devoutly kneels to Allah? ill you forever be 
calling that heathenism and a lie, deserving damnation, which 
leads its devotee to consecrate all upon its altar, and with a 
wonder which transcends all your Piaié: bows before some 
idol of Nature ; while those who, with sleepy heads and life- 
less spirits, meet in a framed house, and go over a different 
set of forms, are the only elect of God? Clear thy mind of 
cant! Does not God look at the heart? But you say, ‘other 
nations worship false gods ;” very true, they have many erro- 
neous ideas of God ; but be assured the image you see is not 
the thing they worship. They use this only as an aid to the 
mind ; and cannot we believe that their idea of God, in many 
cases, is as near the reality as the ideas men called Christ- 
ians, form of him! Bethink yourself! what is a man’s god ? 
is itnot the thing he thinks most of? loves most? the thing 
he wonders at and admires most? If you will look at the 
subject you will find as great a diversity of gods in London 
as in Calcutta or Pekin! The Burmese worship Gaudama; 
now drop the name which is a nothing and look at the real 
thing which they worship. You will find this to be a great, 
good being, who formerly ruled their ancestors, and gave 
them great blessings, for which they are “ thankful.” You 
say the “ Hindoo worships the Ganges.” Not exactly so. 
It is not so much water, so much oxygen and hydrogen, but 
a living spirit that enriches their rice-fields, that he worships ! 
and is it not the true religious soul which sees God in his 
works? ‘The origin of all you call heathen idolatry was na- 
ture-worship—a recognition of God in every thing; a god 
who gave them fruitful land, refreshing showers, a cheering 
sun, and a spangled heaven. ‘They embraced Nature as a 
kind and loving and fruitful mother ; they loved her sincere- 
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ly, ardently ; they admired, they wondered, they worship- 
ed! They had not, as we moderns have foolishly at- 
tempted to do, explained everything ; given to this and that 
Some long scientific name, and then called it understand. 
ing nature ; and so ceased to wonder. Science is good, but 
the soul cannot live upon such breadalone! In child-like 
simplicity and faith primitive people looked upon all things ; 
they saw God in all things, and they bowed down and ador- 
ed! And what grown child in England—take him from the 
House of Lords—would not instantly down upon his knees, 
if with all his science and logic, he was to look, for the firs 
time in his life, upon the sun rising in all his majesty and 
glory in a clear eastern sky.’ 

‘Do you say, “these nations have now debased them- 
selves by bowing before mere dead Matter.” Not toa 
much greater extent, I answer, than Christian nations. 
Christianity is far superior to any other religion ; it is exact- 
ly right ; but a dead formulary named Christianity is just as 
dod a thing as a dead formulary named heathenism! And 
a spirit moved with devout admiration at God’s works in India 
is just as acceptable to him as though found in England. 
The fact is we are not to proceed in this way to know man’s 
spirituality. Do men—does a nation, modern or ancient, 
here or elsewhere, really feel that they arein God’suniverse ’ 
Do they lay it to heart that God is in them and around them 
—here and every where—looking upon them from the heav- 
ens over their heads, from the earth beneath their feet? Is 
the deep fountain of their souls stirred with wonder, admira- 
tion and love? Find we such men, and whether in Scandi- 
navia or in Great Britain; whether in the first or the nine- 
teeth century, I embrace them as true spiritual brothers. 
Leave the difference in original talent and advancement in 
science and civilization out of the question; whenever or 
wherever you find a soul sincere, earnest, in love with nature; 
feeling the beauty, the poetry, the truthfulness of nature ; 
standing awe-stricken as in the presence of Omniscience, 
you find a high, noble existence! I demand that he shall be 
a true man, and nota sham of a man;—one that sees and 
feels the reality of things and not the superficial covering of 
things; and whether he be a Bunyan tinkering his kettles, 
a Burns delving the earth or guaging barrels, a Quaker Fox 
cobbling shoes, a Mahomet changing religions, or a Crom- 
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wel! changing dynasties, I care not, he is my brother! Such 
asoul is inspired in the highest sense of the term. The 
Memnon statue, which uttered sweetest music when touched 
with the mellow light of morning, is a true and beautiful 
symbol of every faithful prophet, poet and priest. Their 
light is in the insight of pure reason seeing the “ open secret” 
of the Universe ; and touched with this light they give forth 
music—utter truths in harmony with the eternal principles 
of nature: and hence the soul of every true man responds. 
Is not every man, till he becomes dead in the wrappage of 
forms, something of a poet—of a transcendentalist ? ven 
so. Probably there never was a human heart that had not at 
times some touch of the poetical, the beautiful in nature. 
That emotion was a holy emotion ; so far forth he was reli- 
gious. From Job down to the present time man has looked 
through Nature up to God. As science has advanced, the 
heart, foolishly enough, has ceased to wonder, .until man 
almost begins to think there is nothing to wonder at! He 
deceives himself with names and vainly supposes he sees 
through it all! Silly fool, he begins to think he could make 
just such a world. f fact he has actually attempted to make 
a man and a goose ; and fancied he had succeeded with his 
goose, for it would digest! He collects some of God’s ele- 
ments, puts them together and calls it making a thing ; and 
then wisely looks around to receive applause for his skill. 
Ancient people viewed Nature as she was—great, animated, 
wonderful, and reverently bowed before her. David, the 
Hebrew singer and poet, saw God in every thing ; all Nature 
was alive to his pious soul, and he called upon mountain, 
river, tree, and flower, to praise God. ‘Let every thing that 
hath life praise him!” All nature was to David what it is to 
every poetical, religious soul—an Molian harp breathing the 
sweetest music, and inspiring the heart with devout rapture. 
He also, and he only, is the man after God’s own heart who 
hears this music, who feels this rapture ! 

‘Rather than imitate David, the professed ministers of God 
at this day try to make men devotional by thundering against 
all sects but their own; forcing their people to swallow a 
particular creed—some thirty-nine “articles of faith,” as 
they call them ; when probably not one ina hundred of their 
parishioners is capable of understanding these articles; or 
ever, any more than the Chinese or Mussulman, undertakes 
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by personal examination to try to understand what their 
teachers say about them.. So narrowed and prejudiced has 
the mind of each religious sect become that it doubts whether 
there is any spirituality beyond the precincts of its own eccle- 
siastical forms. ‘They turn their weapons of warfare against 
each other; accuse each other of error, perversion of Scrip-— 
ture, of being formal and dead ; (and, really one might say 
for the best of reasons if they only knew it.) The direct 
aim,—the absorbing subject with each sect, or the leaders of 
it, is to shape, by crampings and stretchings, sometimes with 
racks and thumbscrews—tropically at last by way of excom- 
munication and cry of heresy, every mind to fit some pre- 
established creed; as unintelligible to common minds as the 
Shaster. Our curates and bishops consider their flocks in a 
thriving condition provided they are dumb before the shearer, 
and drive easily into the fold: whereas, if one having been 
sheared too close, shivers with cold, or bleats for greener 
pasturage, such an one must be warmed and nourished by 
an ecclesiastical hounding, or die by starvation if it will con- 
tinue to feed upon the same dry straw thrashed for the thou- 
sandth time. Spiritual leaders do not lead their flocks by 

till waters and into green pastures ;—give them the sincere 
$nilk of the word that they may grow thereby. They are 
made to digest, at least to swallow and ruminate, the tough 
beef of knotty logical points of theology; doctrines which 
have been decided and rescinded some hundred times from 
Augustine down to Elizaheth. Hence, instead of burning 
hearts impressed with the infinite nature of duty, and crying 
out, “ What shall we do to be saved?” as in apostolic days, 
our houses of vor are filled with listless minds and un- 
feeling hearts. Would that thou wert either cold or hot! 
thou art neither, therefore I will spew thee out. Better than 
so, give me the wild savage,who, though uncultivated, rough, 
and looking through strangely diffractive media, sees a Great 
Spirit in the heavens above, in the silent forest, the brook, 
the flower, and every thing around him; and hears his voice 
sweetly whispering to him in every breeze.’ 

We have thus endeavored to exhibit the light in which 
Carlyle views certain things which bear upon our subject. 
Without much circumlocution, we saw no other way of doing 
this than the one the reader has seen ;—not by an attempt to 
imitate his style (this would be folly ;) but by giving some of 
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his thoughts in a very concise form and somewhat in his 
spirit and language. Those who have read his works will 
bear testimony to the veracity of our statements : we have 
certainly aimed to give a true view of the writer’s thoughts, 
as far as our limits would permit. Extracts could have been 
made ; but isolated passages from Carlyle would be very un- 
satisfactory as proof, for in this way any thing could be prov- 
ed respecting him; the plan we have taken was more labori- 
ous, but better for our present purpose. 

pte looked at the religious aspect of certain objects 
through Carlyle’s medium, we think we can pretty confidently 
state what he is not, if we find it difficult to define what he 
is. Much of his writings would seem to show him a most 
sincere believer in a Divine Revelation, and a Christian of 
the truest, warmest heart. Other passages, together with the 
whole tenor and spirit of his thoughts in any way bearing 
upon what is usually termed religion, conclusively show that 
he is not what the Christian world generally would consider 
a true believer. 

What then are Carlyle’s religious sentiments? Is he a 
Pantheist? Is hea Transcendentalist? Infidel? Atheist? 
Deist? Has he betaken himself to the mysticism of Plato? 
All these inquiries have been made. It would be easy to 
prove, by detached passages from his several works, that he 
is either or all of these ; and as easy, by the same process, to 
prove he is neither. ‘The fact is, we cannot make a Pro- 
crustean bed of this sort, and then, by stretchings or clippings, 
make Carlyle fit it. Shall we call him a religious Eclectic ? 
This is too indefinite for our purposes, although there would 
be truth in the term. Is he aiming to form a new sect? One 
would judge otherwise from reading him: certainly that he 
had no purposes of this kind. Yet indirectly this may be 
the result. Says the Review, quoted in the fore part of this 
article, ‘“Good or bad, Mr. Carlyle’s thoughts will be largely 
adopted within the next twenty years.” This cannot apply 
less to his religious than to his political views. 

In respect to the nature of God, of Christ, the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, religious worship, the sanctions of the 
divine law, miracles, regeneration, and kindred topics, Car- 
lyle most manifestly differs from the commonly received 
opinions. And his views upon these subjects are so express- 
ed, and artfully commingled with them is so much that is 
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true, forcible, sublime and beautiful, as to render him of all 
writers of all ages, the most fearfully dangerous to what has 
been considered Orthodox Christianity. After what has been 
said we are eer somewhat more definitely to state his 
views upon these points. 

The common, and the scriptural view of God in Christian 
communities is this viz.:—A person who governs, and not 
a principle working in Nature, or Nature itself ; a being of 
intellect, susceptibility and will ; separate from His physical 
creation, rather than identical with it. Notpoetically, figurative. 
ly, or in any mysterious transcendental sense, a person, but 
in reality. He knows, he sees, he feels. He is the lawgiv- 
er, the ruler and the judge of His intelligent creatures. A 
Being who is pleased with the right, and offended with the 
wrong moral conduct of men. Now Carlyle often receives 
him as such, but only in a figure. To give force to his 
thoughts, poetical beauty to his beautiful expressions, Car- 
lyle often endows his God with all the attributes of the Jeho- 
vah of the Jews. But his God is a principle ; an all-pervad- 
ing, an all-mighty, infinite Ir! Except for poetical, and 
rhetorical purposes nothing more. And in several instances 
we have found men in the ordinary labors of life, eating of 
this same spiritual food, ground for their consumption in cer- 
tain mills for the purpose. 

Of Carlyle’s view of Christ, we have already spoken. He 
believes the Bible inspired in the same sense that the writ- 
ings of Dante or Shakspeare are inspired. All thought that 
is true to Nature (and Carlyle means much by this) is inspired 
thought. Whenever a man’s genius is beyond common, and 
utters true, good, poetic ahh ty he says we call it etherial, 
heavenly, inspired ; it is beyond us ; we cannot fathom it and 
therefore we give it some supernatural quality. 

All discussion upon what is termed the “ Plenary Inspira- 
tion of the Bible,” he considers folly, and treats it with a de- 
gree of contempt. ‘The soul of man is plenarily inspired, 
and this should suffice.’ 

He treats what he terms the ‘ logic proof’ of Christianity 
in the same way. ‘ Man’s pure Reason* will see not only 


* We hardly need say that Carlyle gives to what is termed 
the ‘higher reason,’ the same province in matters of Faith as 
Kant, Coleridge, &c. 
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so much farther into the hidden realms of truth, but is adapt- 
ed to provinces where the understanding will essay in vain to 
penetrate ; hence the believer, if he understand his ground, 
will never descend to any fencing of this sort.’ 

What Carlyle says of worship—and his “‘ Heroes” is full of 
it—taken by itself 1s very beautiful and truly excellent. But 
taken, as it surely will be, in connection with all other kindred 
topics, its tendency is to make the mind satisfied with a very 
refined species of idolatry. We have already, perhaps, said 
enough upon this subject. He often defines worship to be 
“‘ wonder’—“ wonder infinite,” to whatever object rendered. 
How easy would it be to name devout men according to Car- 
lyle’s notions of devotion, whom the Christian world has had the 
best of reasons for not considering religious ! 

He quotes scripture phrases with much significance, often 
happily. Bible language, as is the language of all other 
books ever written, is familiar to him. ‘ Winged words’ are 
his vocation, and no man ever had more, or better for effect. 
Milton’s imagery of Paradise is none too strong for him to ex- 
press the rapturous feelings of the devout soul; nor Dante’s 
imagery of hell to express the agony of remorse. Upon this 
subject he has most forcibly uttered what every Universalist 
minister is forever trying to utter ; and many a profitable pearl 
will this class of religious pearl-divers fetch up, together with 
sea-weed and mud in abundance, from these prolific waters. 
In a tropical sense, Carlyle believes all the poets and pro- 
phets say about heaven and hell. He makes life a most se- 
rious concern to mortals ; words were rarely ever put togeth- 
er with more appalling force in favor of right, and in opposi- 
tion to wrong. Here his notes are the clearest, the strong- 
est, and the most imperative! He throws around the lowest, 
as well as the highest of mortals, an infinitude, and would 
make him feel the full weight of his responsibility. Would 
that there was nothing to counteract the impression ! 

Upon a future state, he is 0 Unitarianly general in his 
forms of expression, as to make it difficult to state with much 
confidence his belief. Here he so transcends as to leave him 
in Platonic, or German fog, out of sight of those who yet live 
in “time and space.” We judge, however, that when this 
‘phantasm of a material body and world’ shall vanish, he 
supposes we shall enter upon a higher state; or then the 
present ‘ apparent parts’ of the ‘ Universal All’ will be more 
or less happily united. 
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Upon miracles nothing but the style is Carlyle’s; the 
thoughts have been often advanced in attempts to answer the 
arguments in proof of revealed religion. , 

e account he gives of the “ Eeoncnaa of his Profes- 
sor Teufelsdréckh is in keeping with his general theology, and 
robably was designed to express his view of the doctrine of 
Wageeraticn. It is the common method of philosophizing 
upon a most momentous Bible doctrine. No wonder that, in 
speaking as he has upon this, and almost every other subject 
touching practical piety, he has “ spoken to the condition” of 
so many in New-England—particularly in Massachusetts. 
The Quaker’s complaint can cease for some twenty years. 

We say what we do know, when we assert that many 
young men in our Seminaries of learning have lost their faith 
in the Bible as a special revelation from God by reading 
Carlyle. They are captivated by the novelty, the pictu- 
resque beauty and sublimity of his thought and diction. His 
two-edged, quaint, and grotesque expressions soon cease to 
repel, and actually chain the mind as if spell-bound, before 
this literary Circe. Pride of intellect, the love of originality 
in many cases, prepare the mind for the reception of the er- 
roneous, together with so much that is true and good in this 
singular writer. And then few minds, it is apprehended, are 
entirely and uniformly beyond the precincts of Doubting Cas- 

tle ; and those who indulge much in sceptical trains of thought 
must be particularly on their guard, or a parley with Mr. 
Carlyle will prove fatal. 

His writings are, and will continue to be extensively read. 
He will have admirers, enthusiastic and ridiculous ‘ thauma- 
turgic’ imitators. His uncouthness will offend the tastes of 
some and he will be thrown down with the cry—“ It is so 
unnatural ;”—“ All aftectation,”—“A jargon of German- 
isms,” etc. But he will be read; and he may be read with 
profit. We doubt whether many minds will long continue to 
be particularly delighted with his peculiarities, The fever 
will be high, but not continue at its height for a great length of 


me. 

His French Revolution stands unrivaled asa series of vivid, 
glowing pictures of that frightful catastrophe. This is Car- 
lyle’s master work, and it can be read with great profit, not 
only for its history, but for its sound reflections. It is the 
least objectionable of all his writings, on the score of awak- 
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'. ening sceptical trains of thought in the mind of the reader. 
And we believe the bad influence of all his works might be 
¢ counteracted in a great measure, particularly among the 
bs youth in our Colleges and Seminaries, by a little pains on the 
art of the instructors. That words of caution are needed 
ere, is but too manifest. 








ARTICLE V. 







On an Expression in Acts, 27: 17. 







By Theodore D. Woolsey, Prof. of Greek Literature, Yale College, New Haven. 






Tue following remarks, suggested by a passage in Plato’s 
laws (Lib. 12, p. 945, C.) are laid before the reader nearly 
in the order in which the subject presented itself to the writer, 
and with the hope of explaining the precise meaning of 
imofwwwivres +) wAciov in Acts, concerning which some doubt 
has existed. 

The passage in Plato is to this effect. He is speaking of 
the difficulty of finding a set of magistrates competent to 
supervise the other magistrates of the state. “There are 
many occasions,” says he, “ when a polity may be dissolved, 
as there are of dissolving those parts of a ship or of any 
animal, which having a common nature spread through them 
all, are in different circumstances called by the various names 
of cords, iwo%auara and tendons.” As in this passage, 
Plato classes this thing pertaining toa ship, whatever it may 
be, with the cords and muscles of the bod , and implies that 
the structure of a ship would be weakened or destroyed, if it 
were loosed or broken, it seems not improbable that a dr6{amo. 
is something in a ship like a cord or cable, by which its 
frame is tied together. Ast, however, in his edition of 
Plato’s laws, and after him Cousin in his translation (*) under- 
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(*) Ast: tabulata quibus navis latera coutexebantur. Cousin: 
Réces de bois qui ceignaient le corps des vaisseaux, et en 
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stand the word of boards, by means of which the sides of , 
ship were woven or connected together. It is singular tha 
the very passages to which Ast refers after giving this explan- 
ation, and which Cousin borrows from him, are as wel! 
adapted as they can be to show that itis untenable = The firs, 
is from Atheneus Lib. 5. p. 204, A. He is giving an ac. 
count of an enormous galley of forty banks of oars belong- 
ing to Ptolemy Philopater, and among other particulars 
says: “it took (2AauSave, i. e., the space upon it required) 
twelve imofdara: each was of six hundred cubits.” It would 
seem that something like cables going round the whole ship 
must be here intended. And there is the more reason for 
thinking so, because the length of the vessel is put down a 
280 cubits inthe same passage. ‘The double of this length 
and forty cubits allowed for the curvature of the sides, would 
make the length of the hypozoma. In the other passage, 
(from Vitruvius 10. 15, near the end of the work,) the thing 
seems to be mentioned without the name. ‘The architect is 
describing a battering-ram, and says, “‘a capite ad imam 
calcem tigni contenti fuerunt funes quatuor crassitudine digi- 
torum octo, ita religati, quemadmodum navis a puppi ad 
proram continetur : ejusque praecincturae funes transversis 
erant ligati, habentes inter se palmipedalia spatia.” ‘That is 
“four ropes eight fingers’ breadth thick, had been stretched 
from the vat to the extreme part of the foot of the beam; 
so buund to it as a ship is held together (or girded) from stem 
tostern. ‘The ropes which formed this girdle had been fas- 
tened together by other transverse ones, and had spaces of a 
foot sat a hand-breadth between them.” Here Vitruvius 
teaches us apparently, that ships were kept together by ropes 
passing horizontally so as to enclose the sides. What else 
could the iwé%uua have been ? 

The only other passage in the early classics, where this 
word occurs, so far as I am informed, is in Plato’s republic, 
Lib. 10. near the end. The context is embarrassed by cer- 
tain difficulties which need not delay us now. The imme- 
diate passage may be translated thus ; “ for (he said) that 
this light is the connecting bond of the heavens, which like 
the hypozomata of galleys keeps their whole circumference 
together.” Here Stallbaum explains the term by the general 
words, “ cingula triremium, quibus navis latera quasi conti- 
nentur ;” and then adds, “ vocem alii aliter interpretati 
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sunt.” Schleiermacher renders the word in question by 
“ streben” props, or boards, or beams, I suppose, put along 
obliquely to counteract the strain upon the sides of the ship. 

But even here the idea of a continuous rope seems more 
natural. For the light spoken of was one undivided thing, 
unlike the separate boards along the sides of a 8 but quite 
similar to a rope encircling the vessel. If Plato here refers 
to the milky way, as is not improbable, or if the passage 
was suggested to him by a dogma of Parmenides concerning 
something in the likeness of a crown,—{“‘ stephanem appel 
lat continentem ardore lucis orbem, gui cingit coelum.” Cic. 
de nat. Deor. 1, 11,) by which Parmenides also may have 
intended the milky way,—at all events a girdle encompassing 
a ship answers well in the comparison. 

Passow, however, in his lexicon, with obvious reference to 
this passage defines ir’%ayo as “a rowers bench running 
across to the side of the ship; also called civdecpos, because 
it forms the connexion between the ship’s walls.” But this 
explanation, besides being for other reasons wholly inadmis- 
sible, hardly deserves notice, after the passage from Athenae- 
us given above, except on account of the respectability of 
the source from which it comes. 

The view which we now seem obliged to take, that the 
hypozoma was a cable going around the sides of vessels, is 
confirmed by a passage of Apollonius Rhodius 1, 367, seq. 
When the heroes had chosen Jason to be their captain, and 
he had made his inaugural address, they stripped off their 
garments and went to work to get the vessel ready for sea. 
At the suggestion of Argus the shipwright, “ they tightly 
girded the vessel (irimgaréws %weov) inside with a well 
twisted rope, (diergsps: vdoSev brAw) stretching it taught on 
both sides, (rsiwéevor ExaregSev) in order that the planks 
might be well secured by the wooden pins, and might resist 
the opposing force of the running waves.” It is obvious that 
this cable must have run along the sides and not under the 
vessel, for in the latter case only a single part,—say the mid- 
dle,—of the ship could be strengthened by one cord. 

We may presume that Apollonius omiban what was 
usual in vessels, or at least in vessels of war. Hence, when 
in Polybius (27, 3, 2.) ‘‘ Hegesilochus advised the Rhodians 
‘eefwvwew forty ships”;—which is explained by Schweig- 
haiiser, as answering to “reficere,” and by Passow, as 
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meaning “to provide a ship with rowers benches, or in gen. 
eral, to equip it ;”—it is evident that the sense is to fit a ves. 
sel for sea by girding it with cables, in order that it may the 
better resist the action of the waves. 

It is possible, but in my view not probable, that this cus. 
tom is spoken of by Thucydides (1. 30), where, however, 
another term is used. “At the same time”—it is there said 
—‘they manned their ships: feigaveég ve sag waraudig ins: 
Trwipovg sive,” i.e. having joined or bound together the old 
ones so that they might be fit for the water, and having 
made the rest ready for sea.” Gédller, in his excellen: 
commen on this place quotes a note of Vanderberg 
on Horace Carm. 1. 14, as explaining it. The passage 
in Horace is, nonne vides ut sine funibus | vix durare 
carinae | possint imperiosius | aequor! And in this pas- 
sage we may find the hypozomata referred to. “ The 
ropes,” says Vanderberg, “‘ which Horace speaks of as used 
in repairing vessels, are what the French call ‘des cables’ 
If a ship leaks, the keel is sometimes surrounded with those 
small ropes to which the French give the special name oi 
grelins, and which serve, as faras possible, to bind the star- 
ing planks of the keel together. ‘To bind ships in this way 
is oer by the term cintrerin French.” To this of Gi- 
ler, Arnold gives his sanction ; and adds, that “the Russia 
ships, taken in the Tagus in 1808, were kept together in this 
manner, in consequence of their age and unsound condition.” 
Whether this be the true sense of this passage, or the phrase 
must be understood of timbers carried across from side 1 
side, or of planks nailed on outside to bind the old planks to- 

ether ; it will be admitted, I think, so far as our enquiry 

itherto throws light upon the hypozoma, that it must have 
been spphee to the ship in a different way. For the passage 
from Vitruvius makes itnecessary thatthese ropes should have 
run around the sides, and that from Apollonius—in whic! 
by the way a new ship is spoken of—confirms the same poin! 
by assigning all the effect toa single cable. And the length 
of the hypozomata mentioned by Athenaeus (v. s.) is mucli 
too ete for the supposition that they went under the vessel. 
To this too, we may add that the violent storm recorded by 
the Evangelist in Acts, rendered it impossible to do any sucii 
thing as passing cables under and around the keel. More- 
over, if ropes had passed under the keel, one would think that 
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the boat would have been needed in this operation, and yet 
the boat was first lifted on deck. 

A word or two may here find their place relating to this 
verse in general, The sense is, “‘ after they had hoisted up 
the boat, (#v d&gavrsc) they made use of additional means to re- 
sist the storm (SonScicug iy ecivro) by undergirding the vessel. The 
connexion of events named in the verse seems.to be merely 
that of time. ‘The boat was floating behind the vessel; and 
as the storm grew harder, fears were felt that it would be 
staved in by the blows of the waves. It was secured and 
raised on board with much ado, and then the gale forced the 
crew to strengthen the side work of the vessel by additional 
means. 

The specific meaning which we have attached to imo2Zuwiew 
and irs%apa, accords well with the more common senses in 
which these words are taken. Of the former, Wyttenbach 
(Eclogae historice, p. 355,) observes thus: “‘ iwro%avwoSeu 
succingt tria fere notat; inter reliquas vestes cingulum 
corpori circumdare; inferiores partes, id est |umbos et pu- 
denda, tegere cingulo ; longas vestes altius a pedibus sur- 
sum reductas cingere ad facilitatem incessus.” ‘This word 
is of not unfrequent occurrence in the two last senses. A 
remarkable instance of its use may be found in Plutarch’s life 
of Demetrius, §47 xputois rerpaxotioug iws{woudvog; i, e. hav- 
ing in his girdle, which was used as a purse, four hundred 
staters of gold. "Ye6%wpa, which is a rarer word, denotes, 1. a 
girdle—properly, I suppose, but dare not affirm, either a gir- 
dle under the clothes, or especially, one worn below the hips. 
2. The dia were in medical writers. 3. In one of the 
lexicists, Julius Pollux, some part of the rudder ofa ship. It 
is obvious that any thing encircling a ship longitudinally, bet- 
ter answers to the notion of a girdle, than if, like a horse’s 
girth, it went under the body of the vessel. 

In opposition to all this, the only ancient authority, so far 
as I know, which can be adduced, is that of a scholiast on 
Aristoph. Knights, 279; where the demagogue Cleon, threat- 
ens to prosecute his rival, and accuses him of exporting 
upeipara for the Peloponnesian galleys. Of this word the 
scholiast says, Zupsipara, ra Asyousva iroLapara sioi d3 Lira réiv 
vw. ‘The same scholium is found again in Suidas. But a 
gloss on this passage gives the correct definition : {apsipara 
orxowvie xara pédov ryv vaiv decusviueva. The same words, 
with drofdmara inserted after the first, are found in Hesychius. 
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If by xara yéoov, these authorities mean mid-way between the 
water’s edge and the gun-wale, they are strictly correct, 
Mitchell follows the first-mentioned scholiast, although the 
nature of the case might have set him right. Cleon woul; 
be expected to say, “I accuse this man of exporting for the 
Peloponnesian galleys d#ofépara, but the poet jocosely puts , 
‘weld of similar sound inits place—fwpsipara booths, of which 
certainly the enemy, especially the Spartans, had no lack. 
We might imitate the play on words by speaking of sending 
griddle-cakes to the Dutch instead of girdle-ropes. The joke 
in part consists of putting in the place of something valuable 
and hard to be obtained, a very common and trivial thing, 
Now the Peloponnesians could be at no loss for planks ; bu: 
long and large ropes, perhaps of a peculiar shape, flattened so 
as to fit* tighter, might not be manufactured every where. 
So far the writer had examined the meaning of hypozom: 
independently, and, with the exception of the paragraph pre- 
ceding this, in which he followed Boeckh, was led more or 
less to oppose the opinions of the critics whom he consulted 
upon the passages quoted. On turning, however, to Boeckh’s 
new work on the naval affairs of Athens, containing the in- 
scriptions recently found in the Peiraeeus relating to the 
naval affairs of that state during the age of Demosthenes, 
(Berlin, 1840.) we find full pare Bante. for the view of hy- 
pozoma here taken, both in the inscriptions themselves, aud 
in the introductory treatise by the distinguished editor. 1. In 
the inscriptions, the appurtenances of the ships, of which many 
inventories are given, are divided into wooden and hanging, 
oxein irwa and xgsuacra. ‘The hypozomata are always in the 
latter list with the sails, cordage, etc., and usually at the head 
of it. In one instance bits of old hypozomas taken from the 
enemy are mentioned :—to this dignity of being inventoried 
old bits of rotten boards would hardly attain. in inscription 
14, besides the full tale of hanging gear belonging to several 
enumerated ships, it is said that other hypozomas, two or 
more toa vessel, and lying loose, had been provided for them 
according toa vote of the people. Some vessels, again, 
have these loose girding-ropes, without mention of others, 


* This idea is from Boeckh. 
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fastened on and in their pean This is just the case with 
the ship of Alexandria which carried Paul to Rome. 2. As 
was to be expected from the most eminent scholar of the 
resent age in all matters of fact relating to classical learning, 
oeckh has the passages above cited and several more.* We 


*Boeckh, after mentioning that various writers have explain- 
ed the word in different ways on the supposition that it de- 
noted something of wood, adds, “erst Joh. Gottl. Schneider (zu 
Vitruv. 10. 15, 6,) hat dabei an Tauwerk gedacht.” This ap- 
pears to be incorrect, as even a note of Schweighaiiser’s on 
Appian (vol. 3. p. 876 of his ed.) will show,—a passage which 
| had examined before finding it cited by Boeckh himself. That 
critie on diaZwvvupdvoug ra ¢xapn amongst other things writes, “sic 
Grotius ad Acta Apostol. 27, 17, iwofwwvivese £0 wAoiov recte in- 
terpretatus est, funibus navem ligantes ne vi ventorum et fluctuum 
dissiliret. Eademque notione usurpatum verbum simplex vi- 
demus apud Apollon. Argonaut. 1 368.” Thus so early a 
critic as Grotius had a good view of the sense, though he prob- 
ably conceived of the ropes as going under the vessel. And 
| Schweighaiiser’s Appian was earlier by 23 years than 
Schneider’s Vitruvius. This last book I have not examined. 
Again, in speaking of the passage from Apollonius Boeckh 
says, “Apollonius of Rhodes calls this process %di¢ai—an oper- 
ation which in his poem, contrary to the usual practice, was 
performed before the side-planks were properly fastened to- 
gether with nails. According to the received reading, this 
was done from within (2vdoSev), which however is entirely impos- 
sible. The reading has therefore with reason been rejected 
as incorrect.” But Boeckh, I feel confident, is wrong in the first 
ofthese positions. Apollonius by iv’ sd dgagoiaro yoppois | dovgara., 
cannot mean, as he supposes, that the planks were not already 
nailed, but the sense is simply that the ship was girded in or- 
der that the pressure of the girding-rope might keep planks 
and nails in their places ;—that the planks might not spring, 
but goSios Sinv éyor aveioweav. All this is plain, I think, from this 
consideration ; that the ship was put together long before and 
that what .3 here described took place just before launching it 
intothe water. With regard to évdo3evI had felt a difficulty, and 
had conjectured éxdoSev before finding itin Brunck, But on 
reflection évdo3ev does not appear so very indefensible as it 
might be thought at first. The sense is not that the rope 
passed along within, but that the argonauts from within pulled 
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add from him the following particulars. The instrumen 
is-called in Latin, Tormentum. Isidore says (Origiues, [9 
4,4), “Tormentum, Funis in navibus longus, qui a pror, 
ad puppim extenditur, quo magis constringantur. Torment, 
auiem a tortu dicta restes funesque.” And of this nature are 
the ropes in Horace in the passage cited above. He finds 
the hypozoma quite visible on a small orazen work in relief, 
belonging to the Berlin museum, representing the prow of 
ship of war. Indeed four of them, more or less perfectly 
preserved, there appear ;—a fact which well accords with the 
twelve encompassing the mammoth vessel of Ptolemy Philo. 
pater. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Review or Puitosopuy or THE Pian or SALvATion. 


By Rev. J. Blanchard, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the 
Times. By an American Citizen. New York : 1841. 


Tuts work were more fitly termed—‘ Philosophy of the 
process of Salvation.” It aims to present, in connected 
view, that whole wonderful train of expedients by which God 
conducted the Jewish mind and character, and through theirs, 
the mind of Christendom, from the Egyptian, or heathen, 
into the Christian state ; to show that no other process but 
that detailed in the Scriptures, could have accomplished the 
proposed end, viz. the elevation and salvation of fallen man; 
and thus irresistibly to establish, from its sole exclusive 
adaptedness to man, that the Bible scheme of redemption is 
from God. 


it tight. Perhaps fvdoSev would be clear to us if we knew the 
whole process. The rope may have been secured to the sides 
from time to time by cords passing through holes and fastened 
within, or itself have passed inside and out at intervals. 
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If any one takes up this book, who is familiar with the 

works written on the ‘‘ Plan of Salvation,” “ Moral Agen- 
cy,” “ Necessity,” “ Ability,” etc. etc., he will be pleasingly 
disappointed in three particulars, viz. to find the book short, 
original, and understandable in every pan ;. leaving a dis- 
tinct impression on the mind which can be remembered and 
used. 
I can never divest myself of the impression that, in most 
existing treatises on the Divine and human agency as con- 
nected with man’s salvation, the writers’ minds were ob- 
structed and hampered by the philosophy of the ancients, in 
which there is no escape from mere universal fortuity, but in 
the doctrine of a universal Fate ; and no refuge from Fatal- 
ism but in the idea of a blind unreasoning chance ;—two op- 
posing absurdities which have no mid-land of truth between 
them. 

In the philosophic drama of AZschylus, entitled “ Prome- 
theus Bound,” after Vulcan, by command of Jupiter, had 
riveted Prometheus, yet living, to the Caucasian rock, where 
vultures were to gnaw his ever-growing liver for the period 
of 30,000 years, the poet makes the executioner attempt to 
console Prometheus and reconcile him to his horrid confine- 
ment, by reminding him that all other beings were linked as 
fast in fate as he was in iron; for, 

“* Jupiter excepted, none are free.” 

And I confess that mach of the reasoning used to prove what 
iscommonly called the sinner’s moral inability to repent and be- 
lieve, seems to me to leave himin much the same condition with 
Prometheus upon his rock—helpless, yet liable to suffer ; 
exposed to torment, with no power to escape. For if there 
be in him an adsolute inability to repent, something different 
in kind from the unwillingness of incorrigible thieves to ab- 
stain from theft, be that inability moral or physical, the re- 
sult is the same—and all offers of salvation made to sinners 
so circumstanced, are but loaves set before felons who are 
starving upon gibbets—in their sight, indeed, but beyond 
their reach! NordoI see how sensible men could ever 
admit such an idea, unless to avoid what they supposed the 
only other possible, viz. that the sinner regenerates himself 
—is the author of his own salvation. 

In referring to the works of Luther, Edwards, and other 
great Protestant writers, to illustrate the power of the an- 
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cient philosophy, I need not say to the intelligent reader how 
far these Juminaries were from destroying men’s responsibi]- 
ity by any system of antinomianism whatever. Yet detached 
parts of their writings may be selected where they seem to 
account for human volitions as they would for the dropping 
of acorns, and by the same law of causation. : 

Luther, replying to the “ Diarrise” of Erasmus, says :-— 

“ Man, before he is created, can do nothing in any way to 
promote his creation. Neither after his creation can he do 
any thing to preserve his existence. Both his creation and 
his preservation are the result of the sole pleasure of the 
omnipotent and gracious energy of God.” And, “The very 
same may be said of the new creature. ‘The man before he 
is renewed by the Spirit, can do nothing, attempt nothing to 
prepare himself for this new creation. Neither after he is 
renewed, can he do any thing to insure a perseverance in his 
new state.” 

Now this language cannot fail to impress the reader, that 
when Luther philosophized, his mind behe!d men only as 
separate pieces of mechanism, or rather as parts of one grand 
machina Mundi, one universal machine, whose propellant 
energy is—God. Luther, more than almost all men of his 
time, was deeply versed in the scholastic philosophy ; and it 
is only confessing him human, to suppose that his mind was 
so oppressed and overborne by the mighty intellects of ant- 
quity, that Zeno and the Stoics had more to do in moulding 
his theory of God’s government of the world, than Christ and 
the Apostles. 

A preceding age furnishes the intellectual atmosphere in 
which a succeeding one thinks and examines. Hence it hap- 
pens that many generations of minds approach a subject in 
the same way—view it from the same point—and though 
their conclusions vary somewhat with increasing light, yet 
their conceptions are of the same general aspect and hue 
And this seems to me to have been pre-eminently the case 
with reasonings upon the human will, and the control which 
God exercises over it. 

The fatalism ofthe Stoics has not only colored some de- 
tached sentiment culled from the volumes of Luther, but 
masses of what has passed for Christian philosophy seems to 
me entirely pagan in all except the name. Thus West, in his 
“Moral Agency,” argues that God has admitted sin as a part 
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of his universal plan, not indeed as a thing good and desirable 
in itself, but upon the same principle that the surgeon chooses 
the pain of an amputation, viz. for the general good which is 
tocome of it. His mind seems laboring under the same ter- 
rible incubus—the idea that ‘“‘ excepting God, none are free,” 
and of course no will in the universe can be strictly and prop- 
erly responsible for sin, but God’s!—that God’s perfect, 
eternal, universal sovereignty, and man’s absolute freedom of 
choice, cannot co-exist, but that one must give way to make 
room for the other. 

Our blessed Saviour never seems to have felt this difficul- 
ty, under which human philosophy groans. He demanded 
pure and perfect submission of will, and called it the highest 
freedom. He did not leave to human pride, exclusive juris- 
diction over a single sparrow, to hasten its fall, or to defer it 
beyond the appointed time. Nay, he established his Father’s 
jurisdiction over “ every hair of the head,” and brought into 
captivity “‘every thought” of the heart. And when, in prin- 
ciple, he had thus reached and subjugated the last fragment 
of the man, he calmly avers, “ Then are ye FREE indeed.” 
He casts down and dashes in pieces every thing that exalteth 
itself against his reign ; and then, when every nerve through- 
out the universe lies relaxed and slackened at his bidding, or 
crushed beneath the chariot-wheels of his power—in that in- 
stant, he proclaims every willing subject a king and a priest ; 
assigns to him a throne of judgment and a robe of white. His 
system exhibits the control of God as infinitely perfect, and 
the condition of man as infinitely free. 

Now the advantage which Jesus had over uninspired 
teachers, in treating subjects involving moral agency, was, 
that “ He knew what was in man, viz. Sprrir. He looked 
upon the soul just as tt is, as differing totaily, in kind, from 
all unspiritual existences, and having another law than they. 
While our writers treat the will as if it was governed by the 
law of causation—the very same which controls air and water, 
and iron and wood. Says Edwards— 

“By determining the Will, if the phrase be used with any 
meaning, must be intended cavsine that the act of Will or 
choice should be thus and not otherwise.” Again— 

“The determination of the Will supposes an EFFECT 
which must have a cause. If the Will be determined there 
must be a Determiner.” Again— 
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“Tt is that motive which, as it stands in the view of the 
mind, is the strongest, that determines the Will.”—Edwards 
on Will, P. I. Sec. II. 

He then proceeds to push those who contend for a self. 
determining will into the absurdity of holding that an effect, 
to wit, a volition, can be its own cause ; or that, upon their 
scheme, there must be a former volition to determine the 
first volition, which is absurd. 

To me there seems to be somewhat more of this philoso- 
phy pagan than its costume. For if our volitions, all our 
acts of will, are produced, as effects, by the simple law of 
causation, then the First Cause is the only cause; every 
act of choice, each human purpose, is but one link in an in- 
dissoluble chain of effects, becoming, in their turn, causes to 
new. effects—beginning in God, and running on through 
eternity. And thus man is reduced to the nature of the ox, 
whose motions for the day are “ determined” by the wea- 
ther and his appetites—by nature without, and nature within 
him ; except, perchance, his course is varied by some inter- 
posing act of God. 

The best that can be said of the above writers is, that they 
were less in error than their antagonists ; who, admitting their 
it sought, (but in vain) to shun their conclusions. 

o save man’s freedom, they, in effect, denied his depen- 
dence, and maintained a liberty inconsistent with God's 
sovereignty; as the others, a sovereignty, inconsistent wilh 
liberty. 

The philosophical writings of CoLeripes may be compre- 
hensively defined to be ‘A bold and strenuous attempt a! 
separating material forms of thought and speech from the 
Philosophy of mind ; and, out of ours, to construct a lan- 
guage proper to spiritual beings. In doing this he had to 
contend with the following obstacles: to wit—That men’s 
minds are, for the few first years of life, exclusively, and for 
the balance mainly, directed to material objects, and their 
grand material law, viz., cause and effect. Second, that 
thereby human thought and speech are so materialized that 
most words carry in them some reference to matter, its forms, 
nature, or laws. And, third, that the few purely spiritual 
words have no settled uniform meaning ameng men. Add to 
these difficulties in the way of a philosophy proper to spirits, 
the overbearing influence of the Philosophy of the Ancients, 
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and it will be confessed, that the eftort to deliver the Will 
from the yoke of “Cause and Effect,” and construct a lan- 
guage proper to its nature, is an attempt, which, if it be an 
honor to fail even in great undertakings, can bring no disgrace. 
Coleridge thus speaks : 

“Whatever is comprised in the chain and mechanism of 
Cause and Effect, of course necessitated by some other 
thing antecedent or concurrent, this is said to be natural, 
and the aggregate and system of all such things is said to be 
Nature. It is, therefore, a contradiction in terms to include 
in this the Free-Will, of which the verbal definition is, that 
which originates an act or state of being.” Aids. Note. 29. 

This paragraph contains the parting point where his sys- 
tem, fad: that of the Germans to whom he was indebted, 
depart from that of Locke, the Scotch metaphysicians, 
and Edwards of our country. Itis the separating of the 
wiLL from NATURE, and denying the applicability to it, of 
her grand generic law of cause and effect. 

But when once the Will is thrust out from the pale of Na- 
ture, and located above and beyond the precincts of natural 
causation,—what shall we say of it? How describe it? 
In what words? What are its laws? Its mode of being? 
And its action? These questions are to be solved by going 
directly to the Will itself, and inspecting it: even as the 
Zoologist, an animal, or the chemist, simple substances, 
writing down the phenomena as first facts from which to 
reason ; back of which they do not pretend to go: or if they 
do, find nothing. 

Now, one of these first truths respecting Will, settled by 
universal consciousness, and proved by men’s treatment of 
each other, is, that it can be responsible, though governed, 
controlled, and yet free, even in its wrath praising God ; and 
yet for that wrath, justly punishable! That even “ govern” 
and “control” jose all idea of coercion from their meaning, 
when applied to the Will, and assume a new peculiar signi- 
fication proper to spirit alone. The blessed Saviour con- 
stantly assumed this principle when he spokeof man, or to 
men; andvhe found no more difficulty in treating the human 
will as environed by his Father's control, yet free, and re- 
o—- than he did in treating water as fluid, or iron as 

ard. 

“But,” says the Neccssitarian, “ what do you gain by 
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denying the Will to be determined by the strongest motive 
according to the fixed law of natural causation, seeing tha 
your inquiries, like ours, must end in believing unexplained 
facts ?” 

I answer, we gain relief from the absurdity of confounding 
men’s misfortunes with their crimes, from condemning and 
punishing men for acts which their souls yield under motive, 
as the smitten flint gives fire, and cannot help it. We gain 
all the difference between a man in the image of God, though 
defaced, and a beast who never had that image. We gain 
the distinction between a Will which is “ a law unto itself,” 
and therefore praise or blameworthy, and an instinct operat- 
ing by a fixed law of Nature, and, therefore, worthy of nei- 
ther. We gain, also, a rational account of the feeling of re. 
morse for wicked acts; and, above all, we gain deliverance 
from the revolting supposition that God and human courts, 
punish men as guilty, who as truly obey the laws which 
God gave them to obey, as the smoke that rises or the snow- 
flake which falls. 

The language of Coleridge on this point hath great force. 
He says: 

“The doctrine laid down by Jonathan Edwards and the 
late Dr. Williams, which represents a Will absolutely pas- 
sive—clay in the hands of a potter, destroys all Will, takes 
away its essence and definition as effectually as in saying— 
This circle is a square, I should deny the figure to be a circle 
at all. It was in strict consistency, therefore, that these 
writers supported the Necessitarian scheme, and made the 
relation of Cause and Effect the law of the Universe, subject- 
ing to its mechanism the moral world no less than the materia! 
or apace i 106. 

Nor can I see how one who believes that all human acts 
and purposes are mere effects, produced with unavoidable 
necessity by pre-existing causes, can help feeling, in view 
of future punishment, what Coleridge calls, “The horror 
whicl: a being’capable of eternal pleasure or pain is com- 
pelled to feel at the idea of an Infinite Power about to inflict 
the latter upon an immense majority of human souls, without 
any power on their part, either to prevent it, or the actions 
which are, (not indeed its causes) but its assigned signals 
and preceding links in the same iron chain !” 

How far the author of the “ Philosophy of the plan of Sal- 
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vation” is from subjecting the human Will to the same neces- 
sitating law of causation which governs Nature, may be seen 

. 67-8, where the grand distinction between Nature and 
Will is clearly and happily stated. 

“The laws which govern the material world are sketched 
in books on natural science ; such are gravitation, affinity, 
mathematical motion. ‘Those laws by which the irrational 
creature is controlled are usually called instincts. * * * * 
The law which drives them [animals] to the act is as neces- 
sitating as tha: which causes smoke to rise upwards.” 

“ But, physical law, or necessitating instinct would not be 
adapted in its nature to the government of rational beings. 
* * * Man has a will and a conscience.” 

It is matter of profound gratulation that a book has at 
length appeared, devoted wholly to the explanation of God’s 
agency in man’s salvation, which neither curtails the freedom 
of man to give place to the governing presence of God ; nor 
takes away the control of God to make room for the liberty 
of his subjects. For every writer must do one of these, who 
regards our volitions as effects, and the Will, like water, as 
governed by causation, which transferred to mortals, is fate. 
The brevity and popular style of the work prevented the au- 

thor from considering every point which an inquisitive mind 


mightdesire to see elucidated; but lam persuaded that no fair- 

minded skeptic can fail of being taken along with the writer 

as far as he goes. And if, in exploring the vast and mighty 

“Plan of Salvation,” he does not take gs to every summit of 
i 


truth, or even bring you through to the end of the way, he 
surely puts you into the right road, and leaves you travelling 
in the right direction. And I greatly err if the careful reader 
of the book does not see “‘ The bondage in Egypt,”—“‘The de- 
liverance—The giving of the law at Sinai—The Mosaic ritual 
—Its abolition by the coming of Christ—The doctrine of 
faith—Jf the Holy Spirit—The means of grace—And their 
practical effects—in a light in which he never saw them before, 
viz., as a series of means, each following the other and 
necessary to it; adapted with infinite skill to the recovery of 
lost man, no one of which could have been omitted and the 
end secured ; and, all together, forming an illuminated flight 
of steps, rising gracefully, each above the other, and offering 
to fallen, abject man, a ready, and sure, and glorious retugn 


to God. 
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The author thus clearly sets forth, I may almost say, 
paints the state of moral and mental ruin from which man 
was to be raised. 

** Man fell into deep moral debasement but one step at a 
time. The sun, moon, stars and other conspicuous objects 
of creative power and wisdom received the first idolatroys 
homage. * * * As the nations grew older, images, 
which were at first but few, and clothed with drapery, be- 
came more numerous, and were presented before the wor- 
shipers in a state of nudity, and in the most obscene atti- 
tudes.” After adducing from established authors proofs of 
the above positions, he proceeds : 

“The only way, then, in which relief was possible for 
man was, that an object of worship should be placed before 
his mind, directly opposite in character to those he had be- 
fore adored. If his heart were ever purified it must be by 
tearing his affections from his gods and fixing them upon a 
righteous and holy Being. But for man to form such an 
object was plainly impossible. He could not transfer a better 
character to his gods than he himself possessed. ‘The effect 
could not rise higher in moral purity than the cause. * * * 
He could only transfer his own imperfect attributes to he 
gods, and by worshiping a being characterized by these im- 
perfections, he would receive in himself the reaction of his 
own depravity.”—pp. 24, 25, 27, 28. 

Whoever carefully considers the truths and principles dis- 
closed in the above transparent paragraphs, will perceive that 
mankind were not only a fallen race, but a race still falling. 
The pit into which sin had thrown them was an abyss, 


“ Within whose lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threat’ning to devour them, opened wide!” 


It is one attribute of man’s immortal nature that he can never 
be so bad but he may become worse : and his condition keeps 
pace with his character. Such, our author clearly shows, 
was the sunk and sinking state of the race, when God’s 
scheme of redemption found it. Its limbs screwed fast in 
the vice of despotic government—its intellect darkened by 
the rayless pall of impenetrable ignorance—its conscience 
confounded by the worship of impure idols, and blinded by 
the bewildering force of lust—its remnant virtues waning— 
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its wasted powers expiring—hope was at the last glimmer, 
and despair had well nigh reached its full. 

And the author has thus incidentally brought to view the 
grandest and most sublime of the present effects of God’s 
interposition for man’s salvation, viz., that he caught our 
race midway of its fall and reversed its earthly destiny, 
changed its direction from a downward to an upward progress, 
which has continued ever since. Fierce, malignant passions, 
a shattered and debased reason, a will impotent be every 
good, with disgusting and depopulating vices copied from 
their gods, had accumulated upon the race; every wretch- 
edness to be found in the condition of a decayed tribe of bar- 
barians, hastening, by rapid strides, toward utter extermina- 
tion. Such was the moral and physical state from which 
God’s plan of salvation has led mankind up to what they now 
are—a progress which includes in itself every improvement 
in the civil, social, and religious condition of man; all the 
discoveries in science, and all the inventions of art; every 
thing, in short, which has civilized the institutions, ennobled 
the intellect, softened the manners, and adorned the society 
of mankind. 

Now let any one consider the nature of an attempt to re- 
vive a single family decayed, or to restore a dilapidated and 
sinking State; to put courage into cowards, industry into 
idleness, and vigor into imbecility ; to stop the numberless 
sluices of corruption, teach abstinence to the pampered, 
make the soft muscle compact and rigid, and thus give ener- 
gy to enfeebled intellects, and firmness to faint hearts—and 
whoever can appreciate the difficulties of an enterprize like 
this, will see that the power of God displayed in reversing 
the earthly destiny of our race immeasurably transcends the 
sublimity of that might, which should arrest the fall of a 
shattered globe, with all its continents, and seas, and moun- 
tains, and rivers, heave it again upon its centre, and restore 
the harmony of its revolutions. 

The bondage of Egypt, according to our author, was ne- 
cessary to unite in one the mind of the Jewish nation—a kind 
of crueible-fire, in which the character of the people would 
be, by the force of common suffering, fused and moulded into 
one manageable mass. And their deliverance, by a series Of 
miraculous plagues, inflicted not only upon the people o 
Egypt, but their gods, powerfully alienated their minds from 
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the customs of the one, and the worship of the other, and 
thus prepared the nation’s mind for such future impressions 
as God designed to make upon it. 

After the mind of the Hebrews was thus disenchanted from 
the worship of the gods of Egypt, which, in effect, resembled 
the sorcery of the fabled Circe, whose enchantments turned 
men into swine, they are thus introduced to and made ac- 
quainted with the holiness of the true Lord: 

“In the out-set, the animals of Palestine were divided by 
command of Jehovah into clean and unclean. From the 
class distinguished as more pure than the other, one was se- 
lected to offer as a sacrifice. It was not only to be chosen 
from clean beasts, but as an individual, it was to be without 
spot or blemish. This sacrifice the people were not deemed 
worthy in their own person to offer unto Jehovah ; but it 
was to be offered by a class of men who were distinguished 
from their brethren, and set apart for the service of the 
priest’s office. Thus the idea of purity originated from two 
sources, the purified priest and the pure animal purified en- 
tered into the offering of the sacrifice. But before the sacri- 
fice could be offered, it was washed with clean water, and 
the priest had, in some cases, to wash himself and officiate 
without his sandals. Thus, when one process of comparison 
after another had attached the idea of superlative purity to 
the sacrifice ; in offering it to Jehovah, in order that the con- 
trast between the purity of God and the highest degrees of 
earthly purity might be seen, neither priest, people, nor sa- 
crifice, was deemed worthy to come into his presence, but it 
was offered in the court, without the Holy of Holies.” pp. 
75-76. Thus was the idea of holiness conveyed into minds 
before destitute of it, and therefore incapable of : attaining 
to it. 

And thus the whole “ Mosaic machinery,” so wearisome 
in its details, to the young, in the hands of our author be- 
comes a mighty moral engine, every part of which is instinct 
with a living faculty, working toward some grand moral end. 
And precepts, and promises, and altars, and sacrifices, and 
priests, and statutes, and purifyings, and sprinklings of water 
and of blood, appear one vast system of moral screw-blocks, 
and cords, and pullies, to raise the human character from the 
slime-pits of Egypt, where it lay among the pots, a thing of 
brute passions, intent on their gratification, to the summit of 
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Calvary, where it appears, as a forgiven sinner, beholding 
the Lamb of God! P . 

I might easily, with the reader’s pardon, multiply extracts 4 
from the work; but I design not to supersede the reading /i 
of the book, but to invite to it. And as I trust I have said 
enough to convince the reader that it is no ordinary produc- 
tion, nor one which an intelligent man can neglect without 
injustice to himself, I close with the sincere prayer that it | 
may be the means of guiding many thousands of minds, which | 
have been poisoned and perverted by the — cavils of lJ 
skepticism, as the author’s once was, to the knowledge and | 
joyous obedience of the truth. 
















ARTICLE VII. 


Tue Leviticat Law or Incest. 







By Rey. J.M. Sturtevant, Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil. [linois College. 







Epitror1aL Remarks. 






Tue subsequent article will evince, that the recent deci- 
sion of the General Assembly (Old School) of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the United States, in the McQueen case, has 
awakened attention to the Scriptural Law of Incest, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. And we shall not be 
surprised to find the attention of Biblical scholars in other 
countries, renewedly directed to the subject by the expositions 
now being published in our own. The article before us 
comes from the “ far west,” and, we think, surpasses any 
view we have seen of the controverted question, in its analyt- 
ical force and just sequences. 

It was transmitted early in July, and of course written be- 
fore the publication of the “ Biblical Argument” of * Omicron,” 
in the New York Observer. Considerable similarity will be 
apparent between the two articles in the process of argument 
and in the conclusions ; and whilst “*‘ Omicron” possesses more 
power, as we presume also more knowledge, in the grammati- 
cal argument, Prof. Sturtevant presents the subject in a more 
popular and equally convincing form. 
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We think, however, that the Professor will see cause 
to change his opinion of “ the acute and unanswerable philo. 
logical argument by which Dr. Sereno E. Dwight has proved, 
that to take a wife to her sister, means to take one wife to 
another,” and that, had he read the argument of “ Omicron,” 
he would have thought and written differently. It seems to 
us that the idiom has been misunderstood in its application 
to this case. And we doubt not, the writer of the following 
logical article, on a review of the case, will be satisfied that 
both Dr. Dwight and himself are mistaken in referring Ley. 
18: 18, topolygamy. Mr. S., in order to be relieved from the 
difficulty arising from this passage, lays the emphasis on the 
phrase “to vex her,” and adopts the opinion, that polygamy in 
general is not here prohibited—in which he is probably 
right—but only a particular case. 

Had Mr. S. made as careful and independent an investiga- 
tion of this idiom, as he has of the other features of the sub- 
ject, he would probably have arrived at the same result with 
‘‘ Omicron,” and then would have found strong confirmation 
of his view in Lev. 18: 18, instead of feeling himself obliged 
to meet it as an obstacle in the way of his argument. 

Let “Omicron’s” view of this passage be substituted in 
Prof. Sturtevant’s article, for that which he has adopted from 
Dr. Dwight, and, it seems to us, it will then present a remark- 
ably clear, correct and satisfactory view of the Levitical Law 
of Incest. 

Is it not apparent that this law, as expressed in the xviiith 
chapter of Leviticus, was a law for the Jewish people, found- 
ed on the peculiar relations of society existing among them, 
and especially those of the two sexes? Do not those pecu- 
liar civil and social relations meet us at every step of the 
specifications, satisfactorily accounting for some singular dis- 
tinctions, otherwise inexplicable? We freely confess that, al- 
though once of a different opinion, we cannot but believe now, 
that there is no divine prohibition of the marriage of a deceas- 
ed wife’s sister. The expediency of sucha prohibition in the 
present state of society must be left for civil and ecclesiastical 
legislators to determine. 

We trust this point will be calmly, dispassionately and can- 
didly reviewed by those judicatories, whose books of disci- 
pline lay a penalty on the man who marries his deceased 
wife’s sister ; and, if it be found that the Bible does not pro. 
hibit such a relation, and it be nevertheless thought inexpe- 
dient, let it be so represented in the book, and no more.—Eb. 
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A recent grave decision of a great ecclesiastical tribunal 
has invested the subject named at the head of this article with 
an extraordinary interest at the present time ; and the dis- 
cussions and resolutions of other ecclesiastical bodies have 
served not a little to increase and extend that interest. It is 
simply in the hope of contributing his mite to render this ex- 
citement of interest in the question subservient to the cause 
of truth, and to lead the public mind to a view of the subject 
in which it may rest, free from the danger of being again and 
again excited about it, without coming to any satielgeaia con- 
clusion, that the writer has been induced to give to the pub- 
lic the results of an investigation, which was made some time 
ago. And in this point of light it is certainly a question of 
no inconsiderable moment. While opinion continues, as 
now, unsettled and wavering, individuals will be found whose 
convictions will favor, and whose circumstances will seem 
to them to require the formation of matrimonial connexions, 
deemed by others forbidden and incestuous. The discipline 
of the church may then be expected to be éalled into re- 
quisition, the happiness of multitudes in the sacred circle of 
home to be interrupted, the peace of society disturbed—per- 
haps the standing and usefulness of pious and good men in 
the church ruined for life; and (if those whose consciences 
are offended by these marriages are right in their opinions,) 
the morals of the church and the nation are corrupted, and 
God is offended. If then, God has legislated on this subject 
at all, itis a matter of great importance to individuals, to 
families, to the church, and to the nation at large, that His 
legislation should be clearly understood, and its Traits accu- 
rately and precisely drawn. 

A full discussion of the question involves two leading points 
of inquiry, viz., First—7Zo what extent is the Levitical 
law binding on the conscience of Christians? And, 

Second,— What is the true limitation and definition of the 
crime of incest in the Levitical law ? 

The first of these points of inquiry will be waived entire- 
ly in the present article, except so far as it may be found to be 
involved in a full discussion of the second. It cannot be fair- 
ly and fully discussed without giving to his inquiries a wider 
range, than comports with the present design of the writer; 
and he fears that by entering upon it he might be found ra- 
ther to have excited fresh controversies, than made any pro- 
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gress towards prisling that which exists. He believes that 
such a discussion is by no means necessary in order to settle 
the question which has recently agitated the public, to 
the complete satisfaction of every candid mind. It will 
therefore, for the sake of the argument, be admitted, that the 
Levitical law of incest is of perpetual obligation ; not that 
we are by any means convinced that this is true, but because 
it is foreign to the present purpose to prove it false, since the 
argument about to be presented would be none the less con- 
clusive, if it were true. The attention of the reader will 
therefore be exclusively directed to the following inquiry, 
Viz. :— 

What is the true limitation of the crime of incest in the 
Levitical law ? 

It will be perceived, that the bare statement of the ques- 
tion in this form, cuts us off on both sides, from all general 
reasonings about expediency, convenience and comfort of 
parties concerned in any given case ; or indeed about gener- 
al morality in the application of our doctrines to society. 
There is reason to.apprehend that a failure to notice this 
obvious consideration, has often Jed inquirers entirely astray 
in the investigation of this question. They have come to the 
examination of the Mosaic law, assuming, that as it is the 
only legislation we find in God’s word, on the subject of in- 
cest, it must of course be the only safeguard of modern so- 
ciety, against a general prevalence of that crime. Hence 
they have felt themselves under a sort of virtuous necessity, 
of so interpreting that law, that it shall meet the necessities 
and suit the circumstances of modern Christian society. This 
view of the subject is certainly inadmissable. ‘The question 
is not what the Levitical law ought to be in order to answer 
the ends of modern society ; but what is the Levitical law ? 
The interpreter has no right to assume that it was designed 
to be of perpetual obligation, and then to reject all interpreta- 
tions, which in his judgment would militate against its fitness 
as a universal rule of morals. He should rigidly confine 
himself to the terms of the law, and to what he knows of the 
circumstances, habits and manners of those to whom it was 
given, as illustrating the intent of the law-giver. 

The law of incest is recorded entire in Leviticus, 18th 
chapter, 6—18 verses, where the first mention is made of the 
subject in the word of God, and is in the following words : 
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6. None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to 
him to uncover their nakedness: I am the Lord. 7. The 
nakedness of thy father, or the nakedness of thy mother shalt 
thou not uncover : she is thy mother ; thou shalt not uncover 
her nakedness. 8. The nakedness of thy father’s wife shalt 
thou not uncover: it is thy father’s nakedness. 9. The na- 
kedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or daughter 
of thy mother, whether she be born at home or born abroad, 
even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover. 10. The na- 
kedness of thy son’s daughter ; or of thy daughter’s daughter, 
even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover; for theirs is 
thine own nakedness. 11. The nakedness of thy father’s 
wife’s daughter, begotten of thy father, (she is thy sister, ) 
thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 12. Thou shalt not 
uncover the nakedness of thy father’s sister: she is thy fa- 
ther’s near kinswoman. 13. Thou shalt not uncover the na- 
kedness of thy mother’s sister ; for she is thy mother’s near 
kinswoman. 14. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of 
thy father’s brother, thou shalt not approach to his wife : she 
is thine aunt. 15. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of 
thy daughter-in-law : she is thy son’s wife ; thou shalt not 
uncover her nakedness. 16. Thou shalt not uncover the na- 
kedness of thy brother’s wife; it is thy brother’s nakedness. 
17. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of a woman and 
her daughter, neither shalt thou take her son’s daughter, or 
her daughter’s daughter to uncover her nakedness ; for they 
are her near kinswomen: it is wickedness. 18. Neither 
shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, to uncover 
her nakedness, besides the other in her life-time. 

The subject is several times mentioned afterwards, in the 
writings of Moses, but no where is any thing added to the 
specifications of the passage cited above. 

The first inquiry which seems to present itself is: does 
this law refer to marriage? Of this there is no room for rea- 
sonable doubt. ‘The terms of it certainly include marriage, 
whatever else they may include ; and that they refer mainly 
if not exclusively to marriage, is evident from the considera- 
tion, that if marriage is not the thing intended, then there 
could be no propriety in these specific enactments ; for the 
things forbidden are included in more general prohibitions. 
It will therefore be assumed and conceded, that the thing for- 
bidden in this law is, marriage with one who is near of kin, 
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and our only remaining inquiry is, what are the degrees of 
kindred to which this prohibition extends? And here, as 
seems to the writer, we meet the main difficulty which has 
hitherto embarrassed the subject—On what principle is the 
law to be interpreted? ‘There are obviously two principles, 
upon either of which it may be interpreted, and we shal! 
come to very different results according as we adopt the one 
or the other. ‘These two principles may be thus stated : 

1. The sixth verse, which is in the words; “ none of you 
shall approach to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover 
their suhedhest:* is a general principle, of which the speci- 
fications which follow are only specimens, given for the pur- 
pose of illustration; so that the full extent of the law can 
only be ascertained by applying the general principle to all 
other cases, where the same nearness of kindred exists, as in 
the cases which are specified. 

2. The sixth verse states the general principle, and the 

ecifications which follow define accurately and precisely 

e cases to which it is to be applied, so that no case is in- 
cluded in the law which is not specified. 

It will be necessary for us to determine which of these 
principles of interpretation is the true one. The first will be 
called, for the sake of convenience, the principle of implica- 
tion—because it extends the law by an implication claimed 
to be embraced in the terms used, or inferable from the na- 
ture of the case, to a considerable number of unspecified 
cases. It is that upon which Dr. Hodge has founded his 
very ingenious argument, in the case of Rev. Archibald Mc- 
Queen, as reported in the New York Observer: it is the 
doctrine of the standards of the Presbyterian church, as well 
as of most of the Protestant communions, having been derived 
by them all from a common source—the Roman Catholic 
church. It is also advocated, as a sound and safe principle, 
and even as absolutely necessary to public morals, by many 

eat and good men. Itis therefore to be examined witli 

eference and candor. Still the writer feels himself called 
on entirely to dissent from it, and to maintain that the specifi- 
cations which occur in 7—17 verses, are to be regarded asa 
precise definition of the cases, to which the general principle 
stated in the sixth verse is to be applied. The reasons of 
this dissent are the following. 

1. The terms of the law do not require the principle of 
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implication.—On the supposition that the specifications were 
designed completely to define the extent of the general rule, 
the language would not necessarily be different in any re- 
spect from what it is. Of the truth of this assertion the reader 
must judge for himself by a careful examination of the lan- 
guage of the statute. It is true that the reason of the prohi- 
bition is given; but when God gives a law and gives a rea- 
son for it, are we required to extend the law to all other cases, 
where we think the same reason exists? Has God any where 
recognized any such ability and duty on our part, to judge of 
reasons and of fitness in matters of divine legislation? On 
the other hand, if God had designed the law to be applied to 
other cases by implication, would he not in all proveliltey 
have made the language different from what itis! Would 
he not have added an express authority for such extension ? 

2. If the general principle is not defined by the specifica- 
tions, t has no definition, it is left indefinite as to its appli- 
cation.—It is contended by some that the specified cases are 
a measure, by which nearness of kin is to be judged of. But 
what authority have we for this assumption? Certainly no 
such rule of measurement is recognized by the statute, and 
the assumption that God designed that they should be so 
used is entirely gratuitous. There is notin any word of the 
statute a hint, that this mode of limitation was intended. If, 
then, the specifications themselves are nota limitation of the 
general rule, God has provided none, and the Jewish law- 
yer was left at liberty to extend or contract the range of the 
principle, according to his own notions of fitness, propriety or 
necessity. Is this probable? 

Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, in his “ Hebrew Wife,” has sug- 
gested, that a conscientious man would not be willing to 
marry his father’s brother’s daughter, lest he should commit 
half the sin of incest. But if this law is not limited to the 
specification, it is difficult to see why he should consider 
such a case as involving half the sin of incest, and not the 
whole of it. Certainly the kindred may be called near, 
without any misuse of language, and if so, it is embraced, ac- 
cording to this mode of interpretation, under the law. It is 
not indeed precisely so near as any that are specified, but, as 
has already been remarked, the law contains no warrant for 
instituting this standard of measurement. Indeed, according 
to Dr. Dwight’s mode of reasoning, one would suppose that 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. III. NO. II. il 
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a conscientious man would hardly venture to marry at alj, 
for in doing so he certainly runs a great risk of committing 
some smaller fraction of the sin of incest, if not the half ofr. 

3. The extension of a general enactment, to a variety of 
unspecified particular cases is very much at variance with 
the general tenor and character of the laws of Moses.—They 
are characterized, almost if not entirely without exception, 
by a minute and precise specification, which leaves nothing 
to inference or implication. Any one may satisfy himself 
of the truth of this remark, by collecting the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, which bears on almost any single subject, as for example 
the priesthood, the tabernacle service, uncleanness, or the 
Sabbath. The principle of interpretation from which I dis. 
sent, entirely exempts the law of incest from this general 
characteristic of the code. Now, is it at all probable that a 
Jew, accustomed to be guided in all his reiations to the law, 
by its abundant, minute and exact specifications, would see the 
propriety of adopting in this case, an entirely different prin- 
ciple of interpretation, and rest in mere implications and in- 
ference? Is it not rather evident, that he would interpre: 
this law just as he would that of uncleanness, as applying to 
the cases specified and to those only ? 

4. Thecases specified make up a system complete in itself 
If they were intended merely as illustrations of the genere’ 
principle, and not as a precise limitation of it, we should ex- 
pect of course, that on presenting them all at one view, they 
would be found to have been selected indiscriminately from 
the various classes of cases designed to be embraced under 
the general statute, and to be obviously a part of an incom- 
plete system, which was to be filled out, by applying the 
general rule to all other cases embraced in its terms. Now 
it turns out, that on presenting them all at one view, they do 
not appear to have been so selected, but form a complete and 
consistent system, without any addition. Instead of being 
selected indiscriminately from all the different classes, they 
in every case either include all of a given class, or specify 
none from it. ‘To set this point in its true light, the following 
table has been prepared. The reader will here observe, tha! 
the specifications extend to four generations, viz., a man’s 
father’s generation, his own, his son’s, and his grandson's. 
These are numbered in the table, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, be- 
ginning with the father’s. 
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Let us now examine this table, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether it bears the appearance of promiscuous and inci- 
dental selection in illustration of a general principle, or of 
precise limitation of the cases to which a general principle is 
to be applied ? In order that the results of this examination 
may be stated with clearness and brevity, it will be necessary 
to premise that there are three classes of relatives embraced 
in the table, viz., a man’s own blood relatives, the blood rela- 
tives of his wife, and affines, meaning by the last, such as 
have become relatives by being married to relatives. With 
this explanation, the whole table is embraced in the twu fol- 
lowing rules, viz : 

1. Aman may marry no blood relative, either of himself 
or of his wife, in either of the four generations of lineals, nor 
any collateral blood relative of his own, in the first and second 
generations. 

2. A man is forbidden to marry any affinis, who has been 
matried to any one who was a member of his own family, or 
who by our usage would bear his name, in the first and third 
generations of lineals, and in the first and second generations 
of collaterals. 

The reader is here requested to compare the specifications 
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with the table, and the table with the rules just given, in or. 
der to satisfy himself whether or not the writer is borne out 
in his assertions, that the specifications make, without any 
additions, a complete system: whether they are capable of 
being reduced to simple general rules or not—and whether 
they invariably, in given degrees of kindred, embrace all of 
given class or exclude all. Is this then illustration of a gep. 
eral principle, or definition? If a considerable number of 
cases are intended to be embraced in the law, which are not 
specified, why are none specified from the classes to which 
they belong, while all the individuals are specified in each of 
the classes, from which any cases are taken? If a man’s 
collaterals in the third generation are as much forbidden as in 
the first, why are they all specified in the first, and not one of 
them in the third? Ifthe collaterals of the wife are as much 
forbidden as a man’s own, why are all his own collaterals 
specified, through two generations, and not one collateral of 
the wife in any generation ? Does this look like miscellaneous 
selection of cases for the purpose of illustration? Had it been 
designed to illustrate a principle equally applicable to both 
the first and third generations, would it not have been far 
more appropriate to the purpose, to have specified father's 
sister, and sister's daughter, than tohave specified both father's 
sister and mother’s sister, and to have omitted both brother's 
daughter and sister’s daughter? Is it not still more improb- 
able that all the illustrations, fourteen in number, should 
have been selected in the same manner, so that in every in- 
stance to which the rule of implication is to be applied, it is 
to be applied toa whole class, from which not one case has 
been specified ? And yet it is plain that, if the rule of impli- 
cation 1s a part of the law, this is a simple statement of the 
circumstances in which we are left to apply it. ‘The reader 
will judge whether it is probable that if the principle of im- 
plication is the one on which the law was designed to be in- 
terpreted, the implied cases would have been all found in 
this condition. 

Again, the specified cases form a system constructed ac- 
cording to two simple general rules, to which there are no 
exceptions. If now this system is to be extended to other 
cases not specified, it must be by introducing additional rules, 
for these rules do not embrace a single case not specified. 
What then are the additional rules to be? Two are claimed: 
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First, That a man is as near of kin to his wife’s blood re- 
latives as to his own. And, 

Second, that when a man is forbidden to marry any rela- 
tive in a generation back of his own, he is by implication for- 
bidden to marry one of the same nearness of blood, ina gene- 
ration following his own. 

In reference to the first of these, we shall have occasion to 
examine it more in detail in the sequel. It is sufficient to 
say of it here, that itis an assumption entirely without proof, 
either in the terms of the Jaw or in any of its attendant cir- 
cumstances. Let those who contend for this principle prove 
it—let them show that it was a known and recognized part of 
the Levitical law, and we shall be ready to unite with them 
in filling up the vacant line in our table ; but, till they have 
done this, they have no right to write a syllable there. It 
must still be vacant. 

As to the second rule proposed above, to be added to the 
system, the same may be said ; itis a gratuitous assumption, 
and on those who insist on it as a part of the Levitical law, 
is the burden of proving that it is so. It can be admitted 
when that is proved, till then it has no authority, however 
plausible it may appear. 

For example, father’s sister, mother’s sister, and father’s 
brother’s wife, are all specifically forbidden ; what they have 
to prove is, that hrother’s daughter, sister’s danghter, and 
brother’s son’s wife, were equally intended to be forbidden, 
though not one of them is specified. And in addition to this 
they have to bear in mind, that there is in such a system as 
the Mosaic, an obvious reason for forbidding the first three, 
which does not exist in the case of the last three. That system 
was one of subordination ; the wife was subordinated to the 
husband and the child to the parent. It might, therefore, 
have been regarded as a violation of due subordination—as 
“confusion,” for a sister of the father, to whom reverence 
was due from the son for his father’s sake, to become the 
son’s wife ; butno such objection would lie against that son’s 
marrying an equally near relative of the third generation. 
The reason here conjectured would therefore be an objection 
against a man’s marrying his aunt, but none against his mar- 
rying his niece. Now, it is not asserted that this is the 
reason of the Jaw, but can it be proved that it is not? 
And if not, can it be proved that the Levitical law was intend- 
ed alike to forbid an aunt and a niece, when the one is speci- 
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fied and the other is not, nor any other collateral relative jy 
the same generation with her? Must not this assumption 
remain entirely without proof? ‘The writer must here again 
remind the reader, that our question is not, what is right jn 
our circumstances, but what was the Levitical law? And ip 
this view of the case he confidently asks, is there any eyj- 
dence that it was ever intended to extend beyond the specified 
cases? Must not this rule by which it is proposed to extend 
it to other cases, be regarded as entirely unsupported by 
proof? Have we then any right to treat it as having the au. 
thority of a divine law? This part of the argument will here 
be cheerfully resigned to the judgment of the candid reader. 

5. Another reason for dissenting from the principle of 
implication is, the fact that specific cases of incest are proba- 
bly referred toin no less than* eighteen instances, and cer. 
tainly in sixteen, in subsequent portions of the Bible, and 
yet among them all there is not one case which is not dis. 
tinctly specified in the original enactment, Leviticus 18: 
6-17. Tf as is so confidently claimed, the Levitical law 
was meant to extend to a variety of cases not specified, as 
much as to those which are, why among the whole eighteen 
cases afterwards mentioned in the Scriptures, is there not 
found one of the implied cases? I say not one—especially 
when it is claimed that the implied cases are more numerous 
than the specified? ‘The burden of proof here rests with the 
advocates of implication, and the question is submitted for 
their careful consideration. 

6. Another weighty objection to the principle of tmplica- 
tion lies in the # oc that the cases which it is claimed are 
left to mere inference, as it would seem to very doubtful in- 


ference, are the very cases in which marriage is not likely to 
be contracted.—T he cases ferbidden are those of the nearest 
relatives ; those which are left to implication are the more re- 
mote blood relatives and the collaterals of the wife, where, if 
at all, the law would bemost likely to be broken. The bar- 
rier is weakest where strength is most needed, if indeed the sin 
of incest, according to the law, really lay outside of the speci- 


*See Leviticus 20: 11, 12, 14,17, 19-21. Deut. 22: 30. 
Deut. 27: 20, 22,23. Ezekiel 22: 10,11. Matt. 14: 3, 4 
1 Cor.5: 1. 1 Kings 2: 13-24. 
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fied cases. Which of the two, for example, is a man more 
likely to marry, his mother, or his niece! his own sister or 
his wife’s, his father’s sister or his wife’s niece. I know it 
is claimed that some cases of very near kindred are left to 
implication. It was even claimed in the late discussion at 
Philadelphia, that a man is only forbidden to marry his 
daughter, by implication. In reply to this I will only refer 
the reader to the terms of the law, Lev. 18: 17, and remark 
that when it is shown how a man can marry his own daugh- 
ter, without trangressing the very letter of this statute, I 
shall think the objection well founded. 

As to the absence of a specific prohibition to marryga man’s 
grandmother, I could hardly think the danger of the occur- 
rence of the event sufficiently imminent, to suggest the neces- 
sity of providing against it by a specific statute. I should 
think it a case which, bad as man is, might be safely left, 
not to implication, but to the law of nature. It is then 
obvious, that if the principle of implication is to be resorted 
to at all, it is to be applied to the very cases in which positive 
and specific statute was most of all needful. Does this look 
like the wisdom of a divine legislator ? 

This argument derives great force from a consideration of 
the peculiar history of the Jewish people. The case of mar- 
riage with the sister of a deceased wife, is that violation of 
this law of implication, which occurs probably much more 
frequently than any other. This is certainly what the nature 
of the case would lead us to expect. Was it then the design 
of the Jewish lawgiver to denounce and brand this connexion 
as incest? Could a Jew be expected so to understand the 
law? What Jew did not revere and honor the patriarch 
Jacob? and yet what Jew was ignorant of the fact that Jacob 
first married Leah, and afterwards, even while she was yet 
alive, her sister Rachel? Could a pious Jew be expected to 
comprehend, that by a mere implication from the eighteenth 
chapter of Leviticus, the shame of incest was to be attached 
to the holy patriarch and his wives, and stamped on the ori- 
gin of more than half of the tribes of Israel? Is it reasona- 
ble to suppose, that a Jew would so interpret this law? 
Surely not. Jf such a marriage had been intended to be 
branded and treated as incestuous, the lawgiver would surely 
have deemed, that to a son of Jacob a specific and positive 
enactment would be most necessary. 
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The writer has now done with the principle of implication. 
He has shown, he trusts, to the satisfaction of the candid 
reader, that it is neither required by nor consistent with the 
terms of the law—that if the law is not limited to the specific 
cases, it has no limitation for which any divine authority can 
be given—that the principle of extending the general statute 
by this sort of implication, is at variance with the general 
character of the code—that the specified cases form of them- 
selves a complete system, constructed according to two sim- 
ple, invariable rules, and which cannot be extended to one 
unspecified case without adopting a rule, which would rest 
on no offer foundation than a gratuitous assumption—that 
eighteen specified cases of incest are mentioned in the sub- 
ya. portions of the Scriptures, and not one implied case— 
and that, if the sin of incest really lies, according to the Levit- 
ical law, outside of the specified cases, then the divine legis- 
lator has constructed his barrier against the sin, so as to be 
weakest precisely where the greatest strength is necessary. 

He now wishes to ask the reader, can this principle be 
sustained as a safe guide in interpreting the law under 
consideration? Still more, is it a principle of sufficient 
strength to sustain us in excluding loved Christian brethren 
from our fellowship under the Christian dispensation? Has 
it sufficient strength to sustain great ecclesiastical bodies in 
sternly deposing Christian ministers, of otherwise blameless 
characters and lives, from the sacred office? and excluding 
them and their wives from the sweet privilege of a seat a! 
the table of the Lord? in bringing pain and anguish of spirit 
to their domestic circle? in inflicting disgrace and mortifica- 
tion on their innocent and unoffending offspring? and in in- 
fusing bitterness into the cup of all their friends and kindred’ 
Brethren and fathers in the ministry are earnestly entreated to 
reconsider this matter in the light, not of a perishable and 
fallible human standard ; but in the light of the Bible and of 
eternity, and in the spirit of candor and Christian love. 

But before the subject is dismissed, it is desirable it should 
be viewed in still another light. Grant for the sake of the 
argument that the principle of implication is to be admitted, 
can it still be applied so as to prohibit marriage with the col- 
lateral relatives of a deceased wife ? 

By referring again to our table it will be seen that the en- 
tire line of wife’s collaterals is vacant—not one of them is 
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specifically forbidden. It is confidently asked, does the 


omission of this whole line mean nothing! Is it nota strong 

resumptive argument that it was never intended to be em- 
Leesa under the prohibition? Let us then again examine 
the assumed principle by which the law is made to cover it 
through four generations—the principle, I mean, that a man 
sustains/the same nearness of kin, in the eye of the Levitical 
law, to his wife’s blood relatives, as to his own. It has al- 
ready been remarked that this is, to say the least of it, a 
groundless assumption ; but that is not all, it is directly con- 
tradicted by other portions of the Levitical law. The argu- 
ment in its defence is this :—a man may not marry his broth- 
er’s wife by specific statute : he is in the same nearness of 
kin to his brother’s wife, and to his wife’s sister—and there- 
fore he is forbidden to marry his wife’s sister. Now it is 
enough for our purpose to say of this, that it is without proof, 
and therefore without authority. No proof ever was produced 
that, in the eye of the Mosaic law, the kindred was the same 
inthese two cases. But we are not obliged to rest the argu- 
ment here. There is proof positive that the kindred was not 
the same in the two cases. To that proof the attention of 
the reader is now invited. 

1. The Israelites were divided into tribes, families, and 
households. This assertion will not be questioned, but for 
a clear and full exhibition of it, the reader is referred to Josh. 
7: 16, 18. 

2. This division always followed the male line, with no 
regard to the female whatever. A woman before marriage 
was reckoned as belonging to the tribe, family, and household 
of her father ; after marriage, to that of her husband, wherev- 
er she had been born. Her marriage took her out of the fami- 
ly of her father, and incorporated her with that of her husband. 
In proof of this assertion, the reader is referred to Num. 36 : 1- 
12. In this passage we have a distinct recognition of the fact, 
that when a woman married she was not only herself removed 
from the tribe and family of her fatherto that of her husband, but 
that, if she inherited property, that would, according to the gen- 
eral law of inheritance, be transferred with her. We have alsoa 
distinct statute to meet the case, obliging virgins possessing 
an inheritance to marry within the tribe and family to which 
the inheritance belonged ; this specific law being obviously 
necessary, in order to preserve in perpetuity to each tribe its 
own inheritance. It is also observable that the case is not 
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es for, by ever reckoning the husband to the tribe and 

amily of the wife, as it obviously = have been had the 
general principles of the law allowed it. But they did not 
allow it, and therefore it was never permitted in any case. 
The only remaining practicable snide of providing for the 
case was that adopted: to forbid women possessing an in- 
heritance to marry out of their tribe and family ; although, if 
= possessed no inheritance, they might marry any Is- 
raelite. 

Leviticus 21: 1—3. In this passage a priest is forbidden 
to defile himself for the dead among his people; but for bis 
kin that fs near unto lim, for his father and his mother, his 
son and his daughter, for his brother and for his sister, @ vir- 
gin that is nigh unto him, which hath no husband, for them 
he may be defiled. An unmarried sister is so “ near unto 
him that he may be defiled for her’—but if she was married 
she was in the eye of the law no longer so near to him that 
he might go into mourning for her. The fact of her mar- 
riage had essentially changed the nearness of her kin to him. 
Had then the same fact made no change in her nearness of 
kindred to the rest of her family? Had she ceased to be 
near of kin to her brother and not to her sister? Did she 
continue to be as nearly related to her sister as before ? And 
had the same fact which had removed her from being near of 
kin to her brother and her sister, made her husband as near 
of kin to them as he was to his own? that is, nearer than she 
was herself? Would the advocates of implication apply to 
this passage their doctrine, that a man is as near of kin to his 
wife’s blood relatives as to his own, and therefore contend, 
that though a priest is solemnly forbid to put on mourning for 
a married sister, he still might for her husband? In all con- 
sistency they must do it, for he, according to their doctrine, is 
just as near of kin as an own brother, and for an own bro- 
ther the priest might put on mourning. Let the advocates 
of implication dispose of this case consistently with their 
principles, if they can. When they have done so, the writer 
will be ready to give the subject a reconsideration. 

There is but one mode of disposing of this case, or that of 
the daughters of Zelophehad. By referring again to our ta- 
ble, it will be seen that within certain grades of kindred, a 
man was not permitted to marry an affinis of his own fami- 
ly. The reason is obvious. The wives of his male rela- 
tives were considered as incorporated with his own family, 
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and as having thus become near of kin to him. By the same 
principle they had ceased to be near of kin to their brothers 
and sisters, or so near as before, by being removed from their 
family, and as the case might be, from their tribe. Thus a 
man might not marry his father’s brother’s wife, because she 
was of his own family, and near of kin, but he is not pro- 
hibited his mother’s brother’s wife, because, though the wife 
of arelative of the same nearness of blood as the other, she 
had by no means the same nearness of kin; for she belonged 
to another family, and might belong to another tribe. So a 
man must not marry his brother’s wife, because she is in his 
own family, but he may marry his wife’s sister because she 
is of another family, and may be even of another tribe : his 
marriage, instead of making him near of kin to his wife’s col- 
lateral relatives, had caused her to cease to be near of kin to 
them, and had created a nearness of kin between her and his 
collateral relatives. With this principle our whole table is 
strictly consistent. In certain degrees a man may never mar- 
ry an affinis of his own family, lineal or collateral ; a collat- 
eral of his wife he is never forbidden. It is now confidently 
asked, can any man, in view of these facts and considera- 
tions, maintain that in the eye of the Levitical law, a man’s 
nearness of kin to his brother’s wife, a member of his own 
family, is the same as to his wife’s sister of entirely another 
family, and perhaps another tribe? But this must be main- 
tained, or the prohibition of marriage with the collateral rela- 
tives of his deceased wife must be given up. 

The attempt has sometimes been made to set aside the in- 
terpretation which is advocated in this article, by reasoning 
from what is supposed to be the design of the law. It is 
claimed by some, that the design of the law is to remove all 
temptation to illicit intercourse of the sexes, among members 
of the same family ; and that this reason applies as much to 
the wife’s collateral relatives as to a man’s own. But where 
is the proof that this is the design of the Jaw? This again is 
an assumption, with no proof. Nor is it alone without proof. 
The evidence is against it. If this had been the design of 
the law, there is no connexion which it would have been more 
important to forbid than that of step-brother and-sister. The 
generally live under the same roof, and are associated in all 
the operations of the family as brother and sister, and yet 
marriage in this relation is not forbidden by the broadest ex- 
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tension of the law. The marriage of cousins is not forbid- 
den; and yet if this were the design of the law, it ought to 
have been forbidden rather than most of those which are 
specified. As there is therefore good reason to believe that 
this is not the design of the law, all conclusions drawn from 
the supposition that it is, must be without foundation. 

Is it then still urged, as an objection to the interpretation 
which has been given, that it leaves some cases unprohibited, 
in which, in the circumstances of modern society, it is evi- 
dently undesirable and improper that the martiage relation 
should be formed? It is admitted that it does; but it is 
claimed that this cannot invalidate the interpretation, if it rests 
otherwise on substantial reasons. We have no right to set up 
a modern standard to interpret the Mosaic law by. Why in- 
deed should we expect the law of incest in that code, to be 
better suited to the circumstances of modern Christian socie- 
ty than the more general law of marriage? Surely no one 
contends for an interpretation of that law, which would ren- 
der it suited to our case. Ina certain case of very frequent 
occurrence in our day, a man was required by that law to mar- 
ry his brother’s widow. Does any one think that law ought 
to be enforced now ? 

The Levitical law did not even prohibit polygamy. It is 
indeed claimed by Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, that polygamy is 
forbidden in Leviticus 18: 18. ‘ Neither shalt thou take a 
wife to her sister to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, be- 
sides the other in her life-time.” Dr. Dwight deserves great 
credit for the acute and unanswerable philological argument, 
by which he has proved, that to take a wife to her sister, 
means to take one wife to another, that is, to take a second 
wife in addition to one he already had. But it will be observed 
that the thing forbidden is not the taking of a second wife in 
the life-time of the first, but it is the doing of it ‘to vex her.” 
It is not a general prohibition of polygamy, but a prohibition 
of it in a particular case, implying of course that in other 
cases it was permitted.* Indeed, how can any one entertain 


* We take the liberty of inserting here an extract from the 
communication of ‘‘ Omicron,” in the New York Observer of 
Angunt 6, 1842, generally attributed to Dr. E. Robinson.— 
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“The philological difficulty above alluded to, is perhaps 
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the idea that David and Solomon, and others, in taking a plu- 
rality of wives, were acting in direct violation of the known 
letter of the divine law? It is claimed by some that the king 





not less real. The phrase, ‘a woman to her sister,’ does 
indeed occur no less than eight times elsewhere in the He- 
brew Bible, in the general meaning ‘one to another ;’ but 
only of inanimate objects in the feminine gender, viz. of the 
curtains, loops, and tenons of the tabernacle, Exod. xxvi. 3 
bis. 5, 6, 17; and of the wings of the living creatures, Ezek. 
i. 9, 23, iii. 13. The like phrase in the masculine, ‘a man to 
his brother,’ occurs in all about twenty times ; mostly of men, 
but also in a few instances of inanimate objects or insects, as 
Exod. xxv. 20; Joel ii. 8. But it is to be remarked, that in 
every such instance, this phrase, whether masculine or femi- 
nine, has a reciprocal distributive power; that is, a number 
of persons or things are said to do or be so and so one to ano- 
ther. A plural nominative invariably precedes, connected 
with a plural verb; and then the action or relation of this verb 
is by this phrase marked as reciprocal and mutual among 
the individuals comprised in the plural nominative. Thus : 
‘the children of Israel said one to another,’ Exod. xvi. 15, 
and often. So Abraham and Lot ‘separated themselves one 
from the other,’ Gen. xiii. 11; Neh. iv. 19; Isa. ix. 19, in the 
Heb. ‘they shall not spare one another.’ Hagg. ii. 22, *‘ And 
the horses and their riders shall come down, each by the 
sword of the other,’ i. e. they shall destroy one another. So 
of the other examples. ‘This, then, is the idiom; and to this 
idiom the passage in Levit. xviii. 18, has no relation. There 
is nothing distributive nor reciprocal implied in it. The 
phrase here refers only to the object of the verb; upon which 
object no trace of mutual or reciprocal action passes over. To 
bring it in any degree under the idiom, it should at least read 
thus: ‘ Wives (nz na-shim) one to another thou shalt not 


take ;’ and even then it would be unlike any other instance. 
But further, the suffixes attached in the singular to the sub- 
sequent words [her nakedness, besides her, in her life.time,] 
show decisively, that such a solution is inadmissible; and 
these of themselves limit the words to two specific individu- 
als, who have here no mutual action one upon the other, in 
the same literal sense as in the preceding verses, viz. a 
wife to her sister. 
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was forbidden to practise polygam in Deut. 17: 17, where, 
speaking of the king whom the Israelites should set over 
them, it is said, ‘ Neither shall he multiply wives to himself 
that his heart turn not away.” By looking back to the 16th 
verse it will be seen that he is forbidden to muuhipty horses ; 
does this mean that he should have but one horse? No more 
does the prohibition to! multiply wives, imply that he should 
have but one wife. Indeed, the giving of such a charge to a 
pepole in reference to their king, implies the existence and 
toleration of polygamy. How would such a charge sound 
given to a king of England or France, or to a President of the 
United States? 

It is then undeniable that the Levitical law of marriage is, 
as a whole, inadequate to the necessities and unsuited to the 
circumstances of modern Christian society. The idea of in- 
troducing it as our code, would be revolting to every mind. 
Is it then an objection to an interpretation of a particular part 


‘‘It may also be remarked, as a fact of no little importance 
in this connection, that all the ancient versions adhere like. 
wise to this literal and obvious interpretation ; as the Chaldee 
Targum of Onkelos, made about the time of our Saviour, and 
the Samaritan and Syriac versions made not long afterwards. 
As to these, it might indeed be replied, that they merely 
follow the cognate Hebrew idiom, and therefore decide no- 
thing. But the oldest version of all, made two or three cen- 
turies before Christ, and into a language not cognate, I mean 
the Septuagint, is certainly not liable to any such reply, and 
is nevertheless the most decisive of all. This version, in all 
the other eight instances of the feminine phrase, renders it 
‘one to another,’ by means of some form of the Greek words 
Srspog heteros, or adAsdciw allelon ; but here in Levit. xviii. 18, it 
gives to the same phrase the literal sense, ‘A wife to her 
sister thou shalt not take,’ yuvaixa ia’ adsron abriig od AgLn 
It would be in vain in this case to say, either that the Seven- 
ty had before them a different text; or that they did not un- 
derstand their own language and its idioms; or that they 
were unacquainted with the manner in which their fathers 
interpreted the Mosaic law. 

“It appears to me, therefore, that we are compelled, by all 
sound laws of interpretation, to understand this 18th verse of 
a wife’s sister, and of her alone.” 
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of that law, namely, the law of incest, that it is not suited to 
our circumstances? What reason had we to expect it to be 
better adapted to our necessities, than the more general law 
of marriage, of which it isa part? The writer promised at 
the outset not to discuss this point, any further than it should 
be found to be involved in the question of interpretation. But 
it is appropriate here to ask the reader, if the whole Levitical 
law of marriage, including that of incest, does not bear pretty 
clear marks of having been intended for the Jewish state, ra- 
ther than for universality or perpetuity ? 

Is it still asked what is our security against incestuous 
marriages ? It may be answered, that it certainly is not in 
forcing an interpretation on the laws of Moses which they will 
not bear. Any who may be found engaged in such an effort, 
will prove in the end to have been poor defenders of public 
morals. The truth seems to be, that our safe reliance for the 
purity and sound morality of Christian nations, on many points 
of great importance, lies, not in any specific divine enactment, 
but on the enlightened and benevolent general morality of the 
gospel, and on the obvious inexpediency and injurious ten- 
dency of certain acts and usages; and to this general class 
we should refer both polygamy and incest. They are proved 
bad, by the common experience of the civilized world—the 
civil law condemns them—and there are no indications of any 
disposition to throw down the barriers which are erected 
around them. ‘These barriers are defended by the voice of 
nature, and cherished by the sentiments of civilized man. It 
is admitted, for example, that there is no Jaw, human or di- 
vine, against the intermarriage of first cousins ; and yet in this 
country such marriages are rare, and the common sentiments 
of the people are decidedly against them. Still stronger will 
be found to be the prevailing popular voice against the inter- 
marriage of those nearer blood relatives which in two or three 
instances are not prohibited by the Levitical law, as we have 
interpreted it; nor while the morality of the Bible continues, 
in any degree, to influence our legihetien, is there any dan- 
ger that the law of the land will cease to forbid them. Here 
it would seem that wise men, wise rulers, and most of 
all, wise and righteous ecclesiastical judges, should be con- 
tent to let the question rest. ‘The suggestion may not be out 
of place, that it would be well for ecclesiastical judicatories 
who are governing the church of Christ, and trying to bind 
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the consciences of mankind, by a law of incest, professing to 
derive its authority from the Levitical code, and yet covering 
about twice as many cases as the Levitical law ever em. 
braced, to see to it that they be not found to lord it ove; 
God’s heritage. It is time for them so to modify their laws 
on this subject, as to be more consonant with the law which 
they profess to enforce, and to do this as speedily as_possi- 
ble, that some reparation may be made to the good men who 
are already suffering under the execution of a law, which 
God never enacted, and that no more victims may be immo- 
lated to this system of intolerance and oppression. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Tue Necessity ror EpucaTion Societies. 


By B. B..Edwards, Professor in the Theol. Sem., Andover. 


This world appears to be a state of discipline for men in 
an associated capacity. Societies of Christians mect with 
the same trials with which as individuals they are beset. The 
same hard warfare is to be encountered, the same sleepless 
vigilance to be maintained. Alternate sunshine and storm 
are alike experienced ; and it is sometimes equally difficult 
to ascertain the cause of adverse providences. Not unfre- 
quently the lowliest and the most delicate flower in the val- 
ley is crushed. How often God’s wrath lieth hard upon 
some gentle, loving and broken-hearted creature, who had 
been already trained in the school of sorrow, and who of al 
others seemed least to need any further trial. A cause ex- 
ists, but it is behind the clouds. So of a public institution. 
It seemed essential to, or intimately connected with, the 
progress of Christianity. God had set the seal of his ap- 
probation upon it, by repeatedly dispensing the gifts of his 
grace. ‘Those who directed its affairs were wise and up- 
right men. It had gained that general confidence which was 
the best token of the integrity of its guardians, and the use 
fulness of its labors. Suddenly it is plunged into affliction. 
Without any apparent adequate cause, it is subjected toa 
series of embarrassments which menace its total ruin. It has 
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hardly emerged from one difficulty before another succeeds. 
Its credit is impaired. Its friends stand aloof. Its enemies 
find a fulfilment of their sinister predictions, while the multi- 
tude of indifferent people see in its declining fortunes the 
folly or fanaticism of its founders. Such has been the expe- 
rience, substantially, of more than one important institution, 
which has at length outrode the storm, and become fast an- 
chored in the affections and respect of the entire community. 
It is finally manifest that the clamor which was raised 
against it was unfounded. It was condemned by those who 
would not, or did not, examine into the charges which were 
laid against it ; who were contented to join in an outcry ora 
suspicion which was popular ; or who were so much influenc- 
ed by general rumor as to give it only a cold and hesitating 


support. 

ol we have hope that the American Education Society 
will come out of its present depressed condition. We have 
strong confidence that it has not seen its best days. We be- 
lieve that the men who laid its foundations, who were regard- 
ed as wise men, (not a few of whom have gone to their 
reward in Heaven,) shall yet stand amply justified. It is ex- 
periencing the same afflictions that have been accomplished 
in many of its sister institutions that are in the world. What 
the Lord Joveth, we may say, as well as whom, he chasten- 
eth. Its afflictions, we trust, will produce patience, and pa- 
lience experience, and experience hope. 

At the same time, it is not easy to see fully all the occa- 
sions of the great embarrassments to which the Society is 
now subjected. Its annual resources since 1835 have been 
diminished more than one half. ‘The number admitted to its 
patronage, during the last year, was but a little more than 
one-fourth of the number so admitted in 1838. Such a fall- 
ing off in the means and consequent usefulness of this insti- 
tution is not accounted for by the commercial relations ofthe 
country. None of its sister charities has been so crippled. 
The business arrangements of the community are no worse 
now than they were three or four yearsago. Yet the Society 
has steadily declined in its means of fulfilling its engage- 
ments. Why should one mode of berfevolent effort, which 
has been regarded as fundamental, be singled out as the 
object of particular suspicion and neglect? _ Is the preaching 
of the gospel no longer the main instrumentality, not only 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. VIII. NO. If 12 
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for the salvation of the soul, but for the production of ever 
social good which is worth the name? Has the growth of 
the nation ceased to outstrip the means of grace? Is the 
tide of population from the old world setting back again? |s 
the cry of the famishing pagan, which did come on the four 
winds of heaven, hushed? None of all these things. The 
current which is flowing westward is as deep as ever. The 
souls that are dying in heathen lands are as numerous as 
ever. The preaching of the gospel remains the instrumen- 
tality which saves the soul. For other objects, which are 
deemed important, pecuniary resources are not withheld. 
What then are some of the causes why the Society in ques. 
tion is not favored with its appropriate share of encourage- 
ment? Why must urgent and reiterated solicitations be 
necessary in order that it should obtain the litle pittance 
which it now has ? 

I. We shall attempt a brief answer to these inquiries. 

1. There is an unfortunate association with the word bene- 
ficiary. It has come to mean one who receives a favor, but 
renders no equivalent ; one who lives on the bounty of others, 
but makes no return. Ithas a portion of the odium whichis 
attached to those who dwell in a poor-house. A beneficiary 
is a charity-boy, a mere pensioner. The church has taken 
him up in kis destitute condition, and, in her great pity, is 
feeding and clothing him. ‘The boon is so great and so un- 
deserved that a whole life of earnest labor and of overflowing 
gratitude is demanded in return, 

But is his case so peculiar? must he be marked as the 
only one in whom an extraordinary degree of thankfulness is 
becoming? Is the term beneficiary applicable to him only! 
Not by any means. ‘The nine hundred students who have 
been educated in the oldest theological institution of our 
country are one and all charity students. A large part of 
their theological education has been furnished to them gratuit- 
ously. ‘They are pensioners on the bounty of the rich and 
honored dead. And not they alone. Every teacher in that 
seminary is a beneficiary. He is tiving on charitable funds. 
He is as strictly indebted to the beneficence of others as ei- 
ther of his pupils is. And not he only. The founders of the 
institution were beneficiaries. ‘Their ability to acquire and 
preserve their property was owing to the institutions of the 
gospel. What would their ships and warehouses have been 
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worth, if they had not been defended by that public sentiment 
which is created by the preaching of the gospel? Worth 
just as much as they would have been in the ports of the Bar- 
coast. These men, therefore, were beneficiaries to the 
very individuals whom they helped to educate. In a mere 
worldly point of view, they could not afford to dispense with 
the pacing of the gospel. It was the cheapest mode which 
they could adopt to render their own lives happy, and their 
property safe. Why then should one assisted by the Educa-_ 
tion Society be regarded as under extraordinary obiigations. 
to be grateful to his patrons? Because, it may be said, 
the mode in which he is aided. ‘The funds for his supra , 
were gathered from the churches. They were hard-earned, 
They vere made up of the widow’s mite and the poor ser- 
vant girl’s wages. Uncommon responsibilities are resting 
upon him who is thus sustained. But are not all professt 
Christians alike bound to labor for the salvation of men 
Must you give yourself to an arduous work in some siekl 
region of the west, or under an equatorial sun, and must I, 
remaining at home, do nothing in contributing to your sup- 
port, orm preparing you to labor? Is it charity in me so to 
do? Iam giving a litle portion of my property to assist in 
your education; while you give yourself to a life of toil of 
which I know nothing. No! you are the benefactor; I am 
ihe beneficiary. You are performing a part of the labor which 
belongs tome. We are both under equal obligations to our 
gracious Saviour, but you are willing to bear the heat and 
burden of the day, if I will contribute a little to help your 
outfit. A poor widow gives her mite to assist the son of 
another poor widow in becoming a missionary to the heathen. 
The first gives her money, but retains her son_to be the 
of her declining years ; the latter gives no money, but 
with her only son, and that son is a missionary, and goes out, 
thaps, to be devoured by the cannibals of the Indian Ocean.* 
hich of those two young men is a beneficiary? Which 
of those two widows makes sacrifices for Christ? You have 
a son who is well qualified to be a missionary ; but you think 


_ *See the excellent remarks made at the last annual meet 
ing of the American Education Society by the Rev. William 
A, Stearns, of Cambridge, Mass. 
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that he has Jearning and accomplishments which peculiarly 
fit him to labor in some honorable station at home. You cap. 
‘not bear the thought of parting with him forever. But are 
“not you and your son specially called upon to help that indi. 
"gent youth who longs to carry the name of his Saviour 
‘some distant region of the earth, if he can only have the ade- 
“quate intellectual and spiritual preparation? Ought you to 
hesitate in aiding him for this enterprise? And after the ut 
most which you have done in a pecuniary way, which is the 
beneficiary,—you, who dwell in the bosom of your family, 
encircled with literary and religious privileges more than 
can name, or he, who has hazarded his life on the high 
places of the field ? 

A small number of men in our country receive an annual 
pension of eighty or ninety dollars. But who are the benef. 
ciaries? ‘Those who pay these pensions, or the scarred and 
maimed veterans, the venerable relics of half a hundred battle 
fields, who sowed in blood the ample harvests which we are 
now reaping? Who is the beneficiary ; he who gives fifty 
cents a year to the Foreign Mission treasury, or he whose 
life-blood is burnt up under the blazing sun of the tropics, o: 
who encounters a life of great self-denial in the unbroken 
forests of the West? 

By these remarks we would not imply that gratitude is not 
becoming in one who is assisted in his education for the minis- 
try. In proportion as he is qualified for the work to which 
he.is looking forward, he will be free from all assumption, 
from all airs of self-importance, from all disposition to clain 
anything from his fellow Christians. At the same time there 
ought to be, as the apostle says, an equality. One man is 
ne und to perform the labors of every body else, and to 
w rs pete epithet in addition. If it is his duty to 
— is life among the heathen, then it is the duty of the 
churches to help him to get ready to go. They are not so 
much conferring a favor on him, as clearing their own skirls 
from the blood of the perishing pagan. It is not charity whic! 
they are exhibiting, it is obligation which not one of them can 

uililessly shake off. He is indeed bound to be humble, grate- 

ul, prudent,—but chiefly from his relations to his Saviour. 

is not authorized to take any course which wil] diminish in 

his bosom that sense of manly self-respeet without which a 
minister or missionary is ro but little. 
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2. Another difficulty arises from inadequate views of the 
importance of a protracted course of education. ‘The subject 
is not easily apprehended on the part of many. It does not 
touch so many chords of sympathy in the human bosom as 
most other charitable objects do. It has but few tales of suf- 
fering to narrate which find a responsive echo in a thousand 
hearts. It has no direct relations either to the wants of the 
body or of the soul. Itis based on something less tangible, 
which has fewer points of contact with the common appre- 
hension. It proceeds on the assumption that those who as- 
pire to be teachers in religion, must be men of patient reflec- 
tion, of deliberate purpose, whose understanding is practised 
to discern good and evil, who possess that combined sound 
judgment and learning which is the result of the study of 
books and of men; who can stand up before others with 
something of that authority which good sense, correct taste, 
a disciplined understanding and unaffected piety never fail to 
command. These acquisitions, however, are the result of 
time, of long and careful attention, of habits of exact study, 
and of years of assiduous application to the Father of Spirits, 
who endows with a portion of his own wisdom him, and kim 
only, who both hopes and quietly waits for the blessing. 

It is difficult, however, to make these things obvious to the 
Christian public, to make them enter into and become part of 
the permanent convictions of the mass of Christians. They 
can see the value of the distribution of the Bible, or of the 
Saint’s Rest, or of the erection of the Sailor’s Home, or that 
a foreign missionary must have his daily bread; but they 
cannot exactly see the importance of spending ten of the best 
years of one’s life in the schools, or what bearing it has upon 
the work of going out and telling men the simple story of the 
cross. 

It is owing to this cause, in part, that the society has labor- 
ed under difficulty from its foundation. Its aim is too intel- 
lectual, too far removed from the general sympathy. The 
time is too long between the sowing of the seed and the reap- 
ing of the harvest. Immediate, palpable result is the order 
of the day. The precept of the Scriptureis reversed, and men 
choose to walk by sense, not by faith. The acquisition of 
ministerial education has too much to do with the future and 
= invisible to ensure a wide-spread and continued popu 
arity. 
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3. Some prejudice has resulted from the fact that the plan 
of the Education Society appears to be exalting the claims, 
and multiplying the numbers of one of the learned profes. 
sions. Why this incessant magnifying of a single class of 
men? Why this unintermitted protrusion of the importance 
of the clerical function? Why must all other orders of go. 
ciety be, impliedly at least, dishonored by ringing perpetual 
changes upon the dignity of the ministerial office, which js 
held, at the best, but by an insignificant portion of the com- 
munity? Must our eleven sheaves fall down and do obei- 
sance to this solitary bundle of grain ? 

Complaints like these may not often take the form of 
words, but that they are felt by an increasing number of 
Christians in our country, there can be no doubt. The sepa- 
ration of society into distinct orders does not accord with 
some tendencies of the age. Resistance to it appears to be 
the right and duty of all who would aspire to the claim of 
freemen. Those who have not advanced thus far in opposi- 
tion to the existing condition of things, experience some hesi- 
tation, or, at least, do not give their cordial support to an in- 
Stitution that seems designed to augment the factitious dis- 
tinctions of society. 

A sufficient reply to objections of this kind is found in the 
fact, that the Christian Ministry is of divine appointment, un- 
equivocally and decisively, for all such as believe in the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures ; that without its active agency no 
other great interest of society is safe or can prosper ; and that, 
if it is indispensable for one community, it is equally so for 
all communities. Thus the ‘question of its increase is the 
same as the question, whether there shall be any ministry at 
all. It ought, also, to be recollected that this profession 
stands perfectly distinct from all others in its renunciation of 
— objects at the outset. It seeks you, not yours. It 
therefore comes into competition with no other interest. Its 
kingdom is not of this world. It is the servant of all for the 
good of all. It is the friend ofall alike. It ought therefore 
toexcite no suspicions, when in reality it affords the main 
safeguard for the most precious interests of man. The ques- 
tion of its increase is the question whether civilization, liter- 
ature, national prosperity, shall advance, as truly as it is whe- 
ther Christianity shall make any further progress. 
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4, Another, and a principal cause of the difficulties with 
which the Society has labored, is the alleged failure, intellec- 
tual or moral, of many who have been aided. The Society 
has been charged with an indiscriminate distribution of its 
fuads. ‘The worthy and the unworthy have alike shared its 
bounties. Deeply seated prejudices have been fostered in 
many communities, it is affirmed, by the delinquencies of 
those who were living on sacred funds. 

It is not denied that there have been disappointed hopes ; 
fond expectations have been blasted. In other words, im- 
perfection has characterized this department of labor asit has 
every other. Directors and committees are not endued with 
the skill to divine. ‘They lay no claim to the Apostolic gift 
of discerning of spirits. ‘They know that to judge of human 
character is frequently a matter of great delicacy and diffi- 
culty. Nothing is more common than tardy growth and late 
development. ‘The promises of spring are no certain index 
of the harvests of summer. Brilliant precocity not unfre- 
quently sinks into a dull and stationary middle-age. Not a 
few men who have honored the ministerial office would have 
certainly been thrust back to their old calling, if those sum- 
mary rules had been applied which some men would advo- 
cate. 

A distinguished individual connected with Yale College, 
remarked in a public meeting, that in the examination of a 
candidate for the patronage of the Society, it was almost 
decided that his talents would not justify his reception. He 
was, however, received, and he has since been particularly 
instrumental in reducing a chaotic pagan dialect into a regu- 
lar written form, and in translating into it the whole of the 
Bible. ‘The same remarks are applicable to the early histo- 
ry of one whose course in the eastern hemisphere has been 
so much like that of his Lord in giving sight to the blind. 
His prayers would have been early stopped by our ardent 
judges of character. One of his fellow laborers gave no 
indications in his collegiate life of the eminence which he 
has since reached. 

By the citing of these instances it is not intended to justi- 
fy any negligence, any want of discriminating attention, any 
failure to adhere to strict rules on the part of those who ad- 
minister the funds in question. But the longer one lives, and 
the more he has to do with forming an opinion of human char- 
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acter, especially in the young, the more necessity he will 
see for caution, for patience, for kind indulgence. It is the 
superficial judge only who is forward to form and pronounce 
a decision. 

The sweeping condemnation which is often made on this 
point, is totally unauthorized. Were there space, it could be 
set aside by a minute specification of facts, beginning at any 
point almost on the globe, and stopping at nearly every Pro- 
testant missionary station from Lake Superior to Canton. [i 
is a well known fact, that those who have been aided by 
Education Societies have been volunteers when any deadly 
breach was to be entered, when any exposed bastion was to 
be stormed, when «the drum was beating for a forlorn hope. 
If others have shrunk from the perilous field, these have not ; 
if others were ready to nestle down in the pleasant parishes 
of New England, these were not overforward to do so. The 
strongest statements on this point will be borne out, if any 
one will take the list of the Home and Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, and mark those who have preached Christ in the re- 
gions beyond, where he had not been named. 

I]. We are prepared to consider the question,—Is there 
now, and is there likely to be, a great deficiency in the num- 
ber of ministers of the Gospel in our country ? 

It has been strenuously argued by an eminent and excellen 
individual, that the supply of preachers will keep pace with 
the demand ; that in the natural order of things, without any 
extraordinary effort, the number of those who enter upon this 
work will correspond to the requisition which is made for 
their services. Such, it is said, is the principle of Politi- 
cal Economy. If, from any cause, the demand for a com- 
modity exceeds the supply, there being more who wish to 
obtain it than can be supplied with it, there is produced an 
active competition among purchasers, and an immediate 1n- 
crease in the number of producers. This reasoning is doubt- 
less correct in most departments of labor, manual, political, 
or literary. If there should be a great demand for school- 
teachers, there would be a rise in the amount of compensa- 
tion offered, and a consequent increase in the number of those 
who would seek this employment. 

But in respect to the religious interests of men, the case is 
widely different. The want of religious institutions exists 
where it.is not felt. The need is urgent when the insensi- 
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bility to itis profound. Men are overtaken with a fatal mal- 
ady, but they are utterly averse to the remedy. This very 
apathy is the strongest reason why the antidote should be 
applied. In this case we are not to wait for a demand. We 
are to go and create it. We are to tell men-that they are ina 
starving condition. We are to make them hunger and thirst 
for the bread and water of life. We-cannot afford, and they 
cannot afford, to wait till there is a voluntary application for 
relief. Ere that, they may be beyond redemption. 

Besides, in our country, it is happily understood that none 
are to enter upon the work of preaching the Gospel, except 
those who have felt its saving efficacy. Accordingly, the 
number of educated men who assume the sacred profession 
becomes extremely limited. It is not a third, nor even a fourth 
part of those who graduate at our colleges. For a work so 
thoroughly spiritual, as is that of preaching the Gospel, most 
students feel little inclination. And the number is still fur- 
ther diminished by the constant self-denial incident to tHe 
work of the ministry. We have no sinecures, no chapels of 
ease, no dainty pluralities, no cathedral stalls, no alluring 
college fellowships. ‘There is little leisure for literary stu- 
dies, for pleasant literary companionship. Every thing must 
bear upon one object,—the preaching of the Gospel. Every 
book that is read, almost, has something to do with the con- 
struction 0° illustration of a sermon. 

The prospect of ecclesiastical distinction can be but a fee- 
bie motive. Ministerial parity is the doctrine of seven-eighths 
of the people of the country. 

Pecuniary motives are equally uninviting. Probably the 
annual average compensation of clergymen of all denomina- 
tions throughout the United States, does not exceed three 
hundred dollars, if it does not fall short of that sum. It is 
generally understood that a minister who is governed by such 
considerations ought to vacate his office. 

It is evident, therefore, that the principle of Political Econ- 
omy can here find no place. The radical aversion of men to 
the Gospel shuts out that principle as inapplicable. 

But the great deficiency in the number of the preachers of 
the Gospel, present and prospective, may be directly argued 
from various considerations. 

In providing the means of grace, we are to remember, in 
the first place, the great number of sects. A town of five or 
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six thousand inhabitants must be sub-divided into ten or a 
dozen parishes. ‘T'wo or three hundred individuals must set 
up their ecclesiastical banners, and lead a languishing life, in 
order that the rights of conscience may be maintained, or that 
some favorite dogma may be duly honored. This dividing 
process extends to every part of the United States. In the 
newly settled regions it is especially rife. A single commu- 
nity 1s frequently made up not only of the various sects which 
are indigenous to our soil, but of + bel of German, Irish, or 
Scotch growth. Each is pertinaciously attached to its pecu- 
liarities, and must have the Gospel preached in its own way, 
or not atall. As if these divisions were not minute and dis- 
tracting enough, there is the spectacle of one of the largest 
and most enlightened denominations, completely bisected 
throughout the United States, and refusing to meet together, 
though adhering to the same formula of doctrine and modes 
of worship. 
* In making spiritual provision for our countrymen, there- 
fore, this peculiarity must not be overlooked. ‘To provide a 
competent clergyman for each one thousand of the popula- 
tion, though we are now immensely short of that provision, 
is, in effect, to withhold the Gospel from the great mass of 
the people. We must meet them as they are, not as we 
would have them be. We must conform to their pecu- 
liarities, if we would save their souls. They must have 
preachers with the technics of whose theology they can sym- 
athize. ‘To deny them this, is to exclude the mass of them 
rom the pale of salvation. 

Again, the population in some parts of the country will 
necessarily remain thin and scattered for a number of years. 
This is the case with large districts of the southern States. 
Compact villages, where a thousand souls can enjoy the pas- 
toral gy om og of a single minister, are comparatively 
rare. And in the more denseiy peopled West, the restless 
spirit of emigration is always at work, breaking up or weak- 
ening the organized churches and societies. The heaviest 
draughts for new colonies are now made upon the older por- 
tions of the West. Ohio and Western New York are re-pro- 
ducing themselves on the farther bank of the Mississippi. 
Indeed there seems to be no barrier to this migratory life ex- 
cept the shore of the Pacific. ‘The word home appears to 
have lost all its aitractions, or to have been dropped from the 
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vocabulary, and the passion which has taken its place in the 
bosom is that for cutting down the primeval forest, and of 
plunging into solitudes hitherto unvisited. 

But these roving Bedaween of our western wilds must be 
followed by the institutions of the gospel. They must be 
preserved from becoming the prey of thoughtless ignorance 
or of sophistical infidelity. Whatever comfort they leave be- 
hind them, they must not leave the institutions of the gospel. 
Whatever privations they shall suffer in their new, and, 
for a time, sickly abode, they must not be bereft of that which 
can alone console the dying parent, or carry the child’s de- 
parting _ to its gracious Saviour. In other words, this 
restless love of change and adventure will greatly augment 
the responsibilities of Education and Home Mission Socie- 
ties. ‘T'wo or three clergymen will be needed when other- 
wise one might be sufficient. 

Unce more, this country, like Rome, in its perhaps fabled 
early history, is the asylum of all nations, the resort of men 
of every tongue and lineage. Such is the overcrowded state 
of many of the countries of Europe, so near a starving con- 
dition are multitudes of the popalation, so much is human 
liberty abridged in the old despotisms of the continent, so 
wide-spread and flattering are the reports there of our demo- 
cratic equality, and otherwise happy state, that it seems alto- 
gether probable that the tide of emigration hitherward has, 
by no means, reached its height. We are called upon to 
grapple, not only with the vice and ignorance which are of 
native growth, but with much of that with which Europe is 
borne down. 

A great proportion of these colonists, as is well known, 
are Roman Catholics, enveloped in the darkness which is the 
natural product of the Papal system. Maultitudes of Protest- 
ants are such only inname. They know little of the gospel 
of Christ, and have less sympathy with our civil and sacred 
institutions. This heterogeneous mass are to be approached 
with candor, with all kindness, yet with the thorough convic- 
tion that if they cannot be woven, and fused into our system, 
and made with us one people, they will constitute a most 
malignant element for our utter destruction. Our only safe- 
ty isin their conversion. Insensibility is ruin. If they get 
the mastery at our elections, retaining their European habits 
and views, we might as well at once give in our allegiance to 
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the old man at Rome, and receive as ote prvtantes some 
blood-thirsty Spanish-American wretch. e may depend 
upon it, that there is no other alternative. The gospel must 
find a lodgment in the hearts of these millions, or we ma 
plunge into a sea of anarchy and blood like that with whieh 
the plains of Mexico have been for fifty years drenched. The 
preaching of the gospel is the only remedy. ‘There may be 
admirable auxiliaries to this, but it is the living voice which is 
to pierce the vast sepulchres of the spiritually dead: it is 
mingled human and Christian sympathy, uttering itself 
through the eye, and giving vitality to every line of the coun- 
tenance. We may talk, as we will, of the assimilating influ- 
ence of our free institutions ; we may laud as we may, the 
benefits of knowledge to the lower classes; there never was, 
and there never will be, any national civilization without the 
inculcation of inspired truth from the living lips and the burn- 
ing heart. Greece and Rome never were civilized. Many of 
the freemen were ; but how was it with the women almost 
without exception? How was it with the slaves, outnum- 
bering, in some cases, the freemen twenty fold? It was the 
civilization of the ape, the refinement of the wolf. 

Once more, the lives of.clergymen are shorter at the pres- 
ent day than they were in the days of our fathers. There 
may not be a calicions number of facts collected, the com- 

arison of which would show how great is the diminution. 

here is, however, no reason to doubt, that the term of minis- 
terial life is abeiiges several years on an average. Why 
should it not be so? This harp of a thousand strings is han- 
dled too roughly to endure. These delicate organs are too 
often strained to their utmost tension not to snap in sunder. 
How can two sermons be composed in six days, and three be 
preached on the Sabbath, and several lectures be delivered 
in the week, and some old feuds between church members 
be reconciled, and pastoral visitation gone over, without con- 
suming the spirit and the body together? Instead of marvel- 
ling that one young preacher falls before he has arrived at the 
anniversary of his ordination, the wonder is that scores of 
others do not. 

This difficulty presses with peculiar weight upon our west- 
ern brethren. They are often called to perform the pastoral 
labor of a county or of half a dozen counties, leaving their 
families perhaps in the midst of sickness and sorrow, or 
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bowed down under the disheartening effect of the principal 
malady of the country. It is norelief in such a case that one 
can preach without preparation. It is not very comforting to 
the nerves of a generous and high-minded man that he is able 
to give his hearers husks onthe Sabbath. ‘The reflection that 
one’s mind is running to waste amid the always beginning, 
never ending calls for practical duty, will not be apt to 
lengthen out the life of a genuine scholar and minister. It is 
sad economy to send out an army just one-fourth large 
enough. It falls little short of a wanton waste of spiritual 
power to impose upon one man duties which could crush two 
men. 

But such is the state of things in large districts of our coun- 
try. While half adozen men are in the process of education 
for the western States, the two pr three who were in the field 
have fallen into the grave, or been disabled through excessive 
labors. 

These considerations may be sufficient to show that there 
is, and that there is likely to be, a most deplorable deficiency 
in the number of preachers of the gospel. Particular facts, 
showing the same thing, might be multiplied almost with- 
out end. But it isnot necessary. It seems like a work of 
supererogation to try to prove so plain a case. 

II. The only remaining question, which we will briefly 
consider is this :—Are Education Societies fitted to supply 
this deficiency, at Jeast in part? Js the system upon trhich 
they proceed a wise one ? 

Tn proof that it is, we remark that it is not a modern inven- 
tion. It has been practised hundreds of years in all the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. In the University of Paris as 
long ago as the 13th century, the pressure upon the poor stu- 
dents excited charitable benefactors to relieve it in an effec- 
tual manner. Houses were provided by individuals, as well 
as by religious orders, in which indigent scholars enjoyed the 
benefit of free lodgings. Free board was soon added, and in 
many cases small] stipends or bursaries, in order to defray 
the necessary expenses of the schools, were procured. The 
same system has been pursued, to a great extent, in the 
Italian, Scotch, and English Universities. In some of the 
Scoich institutions one-third of the students are so aided. 
This generous assistance has been rendered in many cases 
by persons who encountered great difficulties themselves in 
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early life from their straitened circumstances. Education 
Societies are proceeding then, substantially, upon a plan 
which has been in use five hundred years. If this method 
of charitable aid had been unwise, if it had fostered indolent 
habits, if it had weakened the sense of moral obligation, 
or the motives for personal exertion in any considerable 
‘degree, would it not have been discovered in less time 
than five centuries? Some of the ablest men in every de- 
partment of Church and State in England received their edu- 
cation in the charitable schools in and around the metropolis. 
The names of the Grants and the Thorntons of that country 
are written high on the same imperishable scroll as the Ab 
bots, Boudinots, Phillipses, and Bartlets of our own land. 
Two hundred years ago, forty-four students, preparing for 
the ministry, were supported at Oxford and Cambridge Vn. 
versities by an Education Society, framed with an exact sys- 
tem of rules, among whose trustees were Richard Baxter and 
Ralph Cudworth. 
he plan is a wise one, from its peculiar adaptation to the 
state of our country. A great proportion of the families in the 
free States, probably from one-half to two-thirds are unable 
to defray the expenses of a liberal education for their sons. 
With frugal habits they can live comfortably from year to 
year. But to dispense with the asssistance of the son, just 
at the age when his services begin to be valuable, and in ad- 
dition, to expend directly six or eight hundred dollars, is en- 
tirely out of the question. Occasionally a young man of ex- 
traordinary energy wili force his way over every impediment, 
and become, as it is said, the architect of his own fortune. 
There have been instances of this kind so marked that some 
have argued that we might rely upon this spontaneous, unas- 
sisted movement to fill the ranks of the ministry. Every 
youth, it has been contended, who is worth educating will, in 
some way or other, get the means. We reverse the order of 
Providence when we take away the motives for self-reliance. 
But why, it may be asked, did not this self-supporting 
plan succeed before Education Societies were formed in our 
country? Why were not the ranks of the ministry full in 
1816? On the contrary, why was there such a deplorable 
state of things in the lack of ministers, that there wasa simul- 
taneous inquiry all over the country: What shall be done? 
Here was, certainly, a long and favorable time in which to 
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the experiment. There had been at the close of the last 
century, and at the beginning of this, extensive revivals of 
religion. And yet the ranks of the ministry remained mourn- 
fully and increasingly deficient. Why then did not a compe- 
tent number of these self-sustaining men enter the sacred 
profession ? The failure shows, indubitably, that no adequate 
dependence can be placed on this source. 

Again, the aid that is rendered enables the student to pro- 
ceed in his calling without distracting anxieties. Nothing:te 
more harassing to a scholar than perpetual pecuniary embar- 
rassment, than the dread of incurring liabilities which he has 
no ga of meeting. ‘The mind must be free in order to 
act well. Depressing anxiety from any source cripples the 
will, palsies the resolution, and leaves the poor subject, in 
the midst of his unaccomplished studies, the prey of melan- 
choly, if not of misanthropy. ‘There are indeed some hardy 
spirits who can climb over these formidable steeps by the 
aid of a powerful body and an indomitable will. But their 
education will be marred and imperfect. It wasa wise man 
who said that those separated themselves who would seek 
and intermeddle with all wisdom. Leisure, retirement, a 
tranquil state of the emotions, opportunities for acquiring 
habits of patient thinking, are absolutely necessary for one 
who is to be the public teacher of his fellow men. He will 
have experience enough of the stormy ocean which he is to 
buffet. He will notneed to be in the ministry more than six 
months to learn by heart several chapters in the book of hu- 
man experience. How inestimable, then, will be those men- 
tal and moral habits which will enable him to pursue his way 
with quiet decision, but which cannot be acquired, ordinarily, 
if the griping hand of poverty has been upon him in his pre- 
paratory course. And if he is properly educated, he will not 
be a novice in the science of human nature. He has studied 
those books which have given him an insight into the sub- 
ject, especially the book of his own heart, and as face answer- 
eth to face, so doth the heart of man to man. 

There are three ways of rendering this assistance ; through 
private individuals, by a single church, or by an organized 
association. On the first method, no certain dependence can 
be placed. There is little responsibility. There will be no 
knowledge of a thousand cases of promising talent and piety. 
And it is generally an ungracious task to apply to an individ- 
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ual for pecuniary aid. The most deserving young men would 
be least inclined to do so. 

To the second method, there are insuperable objections. 
The members of a church are liable to be biassed for or 
against one of their own number. ‘The youthful prophet, in 
these days, is frequently without honor in his own country. 
A church is not always the best judge of the literary promise 
of an individual. And then he must, almost necessarily, have 
a feeling of dependence upon his patrons, which does not ex. 
ert the best influence upon his character. If there is a de- 
cided failure, the cause itself will be prejudiced in the view 
of that church for at least one generation. 

Now an association comes in to his relief, with a well-dj- 
gested plan, with rules which have had the test of many 
years’ experiment, having no partialities for a particular part 
of the country, no favorite seminary of learning, but the in- 
partial friend of all that will comply with its conditions. 

It? proposes to introduce into the ministry men of promis. 
ing piety and of thorough education. And if there ever was 
a necessity for these two qualifications, they are indispensa- 
ble now. What but piety can sustain the minister as he looks 
over his afflicted and distracted country? What but an un- 
wavering trust in God can give him the heart to pray for his 
native land, when the flood-gates of the depravity of the old 
world are opened upon us, when patriotism in our r- 
lers seems to be merged in a reckless party spirit, when pes- 
tilent religious delusions are popular in proportion to their 
absurdity and impiety. 

Again, a thorough education for the ministry was never 
more urgently demanded than it is now. Never had the 
youthful preacher more occasion to be clad in the panoply of 
the Gospel. No language can adequately express the im- 
portance of his being familiar with the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, with their mutual relations, and with the best methods 
by which they may be defended. 

At no time since the Protestant Reformation has it been of 
more vital consequence to him to be versed in the history of 
the Church. Nothing would more contribute to his stead- 
fastness, or to his power to grapple with the disorders of the 
present day. Scarcely any thing could furnish more perti- 
nent proofs and illustrations to aid him in his work of preach- 
ing the Gospel, and of guiding the souls of men. 
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So likewise in respect to the interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures ; when multitudes are wresting them to their own de- 
struction, putting upon them arbitrary meanings, deducing 
false inferences, placing their credibility on a sandy founda- 
tion, and exposing them to become the object of utter con- 
tempt. How imporatite, then, is it upon every one who goes 
out into this world of delusion, that he should be armed at 
all points, well trained, thoroughly furnished. 

But no less imperative is it that these youthful champions 
should not be borne down by pecuniary embarrassments in 
the early stages of their education ; that they should be aided 
so that they may enjoy a season of unbroken preparation. 

If there be one agency which can save our great nation 
from going the way of every other republic—which can pre- 
vent her from becoming the scoff and jeer of all coming 
time, it is the agency which might be put forth in Educa- 
tion and Home Mission Societies. The latter are doing a 
service to our country worth more than all our fleets, and ar- 
mies, and Congresses combined. 

It is often said that our only hope is in revivals of religion. 
But can these be expected—we had almost said, how are they 
ossible—without an able, stated, numerous ministry ? 
Without it, they are certain to end in the wild fire of the 
fanatic. 

In pleading for the Education Society, we feel that we 
are pleading for one of the two or three instrumentalities 
which are to save our nation, and without which our power 
to bless the pagan world cannot exist. ‘To let it languish is 
suicidal. We may depend upon it that it is an agency which 
is vital to the exisience of every other. 

We feel no envy at the success of the Foreign Missionary 
Society. Rather we rejoice that the friends of Christ have 
gathered round her in her darkest hours, and nobly sustained 
her. The churches of our Jand have given a most honorable 
testimony to their sense of the value of the Bible, in contrib- 
uting more than three hundred thousand dollars in a year of 
pressing pecuniary embarrassment. ‘That Society is of in- 
estimable benefit in awakening and keeping alive a spirit of 
benevolence. All other institutions feel the salutary influ- 
ence of this. No other could supply her place. She nobly 
goes in the van. 
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At the same time, her operations cannot proceed prosper. 
ously if the Education Society is abandoned. If the intimate 
connection of the two Societies is not seen now, it will be 
three years hence. 

Just so will it be with other benevolent Societies. If yoy 
dry up the spring, you dry up the streams. If you break 
the connection at one point, you do at all others. 

It has often occurred to us, that the people of the more fa. 
vored parts of the Eastern States, of all others, will be led to 
judge erroneously in this matter, unless they cast their eye 
beyond their own small horizon. There is no want of minis. 
ters here. Why the necessity of increasing their number? 
But because there is no lack of civil liberty in this country, 
we might just as well argue that there is no lack in Spain, in 
Austria, in Turkey. Because we have an abundance of food, 
because the harvests are spreading and waving all around us, 
there are not fourteen hundred thousand persons in England 
starving at this moment. Because we live on a green 
island, an oasis of plenty, there is not a continent of barren 
and burning sand stretching all around us. Because we 
happen to see no spiritual want, therefore there is none in 
our immense western regions. 

But let us lift up our eyes and look over the mountains, 
Let us believe credible and overwhelming testimony. Le 
our faith, if our eye cannot, affect our heart. Let us act as 
those ought to act who live, as we had almost said, in the 
garden of Eden. Let us feel, pray, labor to save >ur be- 
loved country from the doom which seems to be menacing 
her more and more every day. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


Music Procressive. 


By Rev. John Richards, Pastor of the Church of Dartmouth College. 


Tue history of music, both as a science and an art, is in- 
volved in obscurity. As a science we do not know how much 
the ancients understood of it, and as an art, to what excel- 
lence they attained in the management of instruments and the 
voice. vo early music was cultivated as an art. Indeed 
we have one fragmentary notice of music before the flood. 
“ And Adah bare Jabal; he was the father of such as dwell 
in tents and of such as have cattle. And his brother’s name 
was Jubal: he was the father of all such as handle the harp 
and the organ. ‘The Egyptians doubtless practised music, 
both vocal and instrumental; and the Hebrews, at least 
as early as Miriam celebrated the passage of the Red Sea 
with timbrels and with dances, saying, “‘ Sing unto the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea.” We hear of a band of instrumental 
music in the days of Nebuchadnezzar,—‘ At what time ye 
hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery 
and dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye fall down and wor- 
ship the golden image which Rabochidecaine the king hath 
setup.” In Grecian times we read of Timotheus, the first, 
and the second, who ravished the ears of monarchs and people. 

But, as to what was the character of the ancient music, 
wedo not know. If they had any method of notation to ex- 
hibit sourds to the eye, no fragments remain. Whether they 
were acquainted with harmony, or whether their strains were 
simple melodies, we do notknow. ‘The more general opinion 
is, that they were acquainted with melody only. Another 
opinion strenuously maintained is, that vey were acquainted 
only with the minor mode ; which must have given to their 
music a sombre character. ‘This opinion is strengthened by 
reference to the present character of Chinese music. ‘This 
nation seems to have remained stationary in improvement for 
many centuries ; and so pertinacious of old customs are they, 
and so hostile to new ones, that we may with much confi- 
dence study the present in China, not only as an index, but 
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as a picture of the past, almost to the days of Noah. But in 
respect to this nation, it is well known that their music js 
confined to the barrenest melodies, and these in the minor 
mode, making their music as lugubrious to the ear, as thei; 
countenances are to the eye. 

The progress of music from the days of Alexander to the 
close of the dark ages in Europe, it might be interesting to 
trace, were there time ; but passing that whole subject, [ go 
on to say that the full development of music, as a science 
and an art, was reserved for the western world as its theatre, 
and the three last centuries as its period. Then and there 
instruments were brought to a degree of excellence which 
the ancient and the middle world knew nothing of,—the sys. 
tem of notation, both invented and perfected,—the science of 
harmony analyzed and displayed,—modulation from key to 
key and from mode to mode introduced,—the full power and 
variety of the human voice explored, and finally the union of 
all these in the Opera and Oratorio. 

That we may not discourse to no purpose by using terms 
unintelligible to some, we digress to explain a little the Opera 
and the Oratorio. In their musical characteristics they are 
essentially the same. They differ specifically in this respect 
—the Oratorio is sacred, the Opera secular. Both are drm- 
matical; and while the Opera admits more action and exhibi- 
tion of character, the Oratorio is confined chiefly to the drama 
of narration. In both a subject of thought is chosen and a 
unity preserved throughout. Inthe Opera a fine example is 
found in the ‘Tauberflote (Magic Flute) of Mozart, in the 
Uratorio, the Messiah of Handel and the Creation of Haydn. 
In all these the narration is conducted by a series of vocal 
recitations, that is, single voices, duetts or dialogues of two 
voices, terzetts, of three voices, of chorusses and grand cho- 
russes, in which many voices join to give utterance to the 
emotions which the subject is supposed to inspire. ‘The 
whole is accompanied by such instruments as the genius of 
the composer perceives will heighten the effect. ‘That this 
idea is not fantastic, but is in accordance with the nature of 
things, is manifest from the temple music of Jerusalem, o! 
which we have some reason to believe a pattern was given 
to Moses in the mount. As examples, Psalms 24th and 84th, 
in their responsive and choral character, contain the elements 
of the Oratorio. More to the purpose, may be adduced the 
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Oratorio once performed in the skies in the hearing of the 
shepherds of Bethlehem. “And lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone around 
them ; and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto 
them : 

‘Fear not ; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be unto all people. For unto you is born this day, in the city of Da- 
vid, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto 
you ; ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.’ ” 


Thus the recitation. Then the chorus—“ And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 


‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will toward men.’ ” 


At one of the festivals at Rome, there is annually sung a 
composition entitled, “ ‘The Miserere”—a production of great 
power. ‘The Popes had long forbid the choir from furnish- 
ing acopy on pain of excommunication. The youthful Mo- 
zart, when first he heard this production, went home and 
wrote down the whole from memory with absolute correct- 
ness, as was afterwards tested. O that there had been a 
Mozart—at |cast one—among those Bethlehem shepherds, 
that we might have had one specimen of the music of heaven 
for humble imitation here on earth ! 

The Oratorio, then, combines in its plan all the powers of 
music as a science and an art. It was reserved for these 
late centuries to comprehend and undertake this grand enter- 
prise, and it may be said to have reached one climax, the 
climax of execution, soon after the days of Handel. At an 
Oratorio in London, 1791, there were assembled on one 
stage more than a thousand performers. Of these, 563 were 
vocalists, and 514 instrumentalists. Among the latter were 


250 Violins, 40 Oboes, 
50 Violas, 40 Bassoons, 
50 Violoncellos, 12 Horns, 
27 Dble. Basses, 14 Trumpets, 
8 Drums, 12 Trombones, 
1 Organ. 


In this exhibition it was found that 377 stringed instru- 
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ments could accompany a single voice without discord or 
false time, or violating the due proportion of vocal and instru. 
mental sound ;—the single voice and the 377 stringed instru. 
ments produced one delightful blending of articulate and 
inarticulate sounds. The only deficiency remarked was the 
want of sufficient depth of bass ;—there being no instruments 
yet invented of sufficient magnitude, and within the compass 
of human movement, unaided by machinery, to produce a bass 
proportioned to the other parts. 

With an orchestra of such power and variety—with an 
execution so nice, and with the appearance of such a genius 
as Handel, this behoved to become an epoch in the history of 
music ; and that it should awaken and call into action kindred 

enitis was to be expected. In the track of Handel followed 

aydn, Mozart, Beethoven,—all masters of the Opera, 
masters of the Oratorio,—each having his peculiarities, so 
distinctly marked, that the practised ear at once distinguishes 
and recognizes their several productions. 


In the compositions of these masters some confidently af- 
firm that the ultimate climax of the science is attained; that 
the Messiah of Handel, the creation of Haydn, the Tauber- 
flote of Mozart, the Mount of Olives of Beethoven, as musi- 
cal compositions, will never be surpassed. From this opinion 
Idissent. It may be that the mathematical relations of 
music are thoroughly understood, and the rules of counter- 
point, based on principles already known, as wel] digested 
as they ever will be. But it is the prerogative of genius to 
disregard rules, to soar above them, and, by seizing hold of 
principles hidden from the view of the common mind, to lay 
the foundation of new rules. Then again, as to variety on 
the basis of rules already laid down, there isa limitless field. 
Handel is not Haydn, Haydn is not Mozart, nor Mozart 
Beethoven. In Beethoven’s mind there were undeveloped 
stores of variety, which his deafness and premature death 
forbade the world to enjoy. What hinders the rise of mas- 
ter-minds in periods yet to come, who by their variety—their 
musical idiosyncrasy, shall astonish and delight the world 
yet more and more? 

Again, the history of the celebrated Miserere, as perform- 
ed at the Sistine Chapel at Rome, is instructive in this view. 
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Its power to awe, to melt, to entrance is indescribable, as 
there performed. One of the German princes desired a per- 
formance of this composition at his own court. A true copy 
was furnished and the performance had, but with no effect ; 
and so great was the disappointment that the court at Rome 
was charged with sending a false copy. The investigation 
showed that the copy was a true one, and that the superior 
effect at Rome was owing to the peculiar management of the 
voice in respect to quality of tone. While the singers at 
Vienna struck the same note in the scale, with perhaps the 
same quantity of sound as those at Rome, and observed all 
the known rules laid down in books, still they missed the 
power of the composition in not attaining the quality of tone 
adapted to the subject, and which the choir of the Pope had 
pire by long practice—the practice of a life—and the tra- 

itionary teachings of generations. This shows that the field 
of variety in music in one respect, viz., quality of tone, is far 
from being explored; and in other respects, as modulation, 
time, key, force or quantity of tone, we know it is literally end- 
less. The peculiarities of Handel and his constellation of 
kindred genius may be exhausted, but other genius will arise 
to strike out new paths in composition, and open to view 
new modes of execution, to invent new instruments or in- 
crease the power of those already known. 

Once more, the subjects on which to found the Opera and the 
Oratorio are not exhausted. Has Handel exhausted the sub- 
ject of the Messiah? or Haydn that ofthe Creation? These 
subjects, either of them, but especially the former, we are 
taught are inexhaustible. Now, it is the subject that gives 
the strongest impulse to genius, and music more than beauty 
addresses itself to the emotions directly. It is more adapted 
therefore to become the handmaid of thought ; and when the 
subject itself has thought that awakens emotion—deep and 
broad, and flowing as the sea; when such themes as, God 
made the world and all things therein, and, God redeemed the 
world when lost in hopeless captivity ;—we say, when themes 
like these are proposed, the mind pure and enthusiastic alike 
in music and the thought cannot fail to kindle, and the sub- 
ject cannot be exhausted ; the music and the thought will act 
and re-act with mutual effect. The world will yet see other 
Oratorios like the Messiah, and on the same subject, that 
will call forth highest admiration, as well as become the 
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means of quickening devotion. And in the wide range of 
thought which lies open to the human mind, especially in the 
millennium, when all hearts shall be pure, is there any limit 
to subjects adapted to music, to be enforced and aided by it’ 


But we turn to a more interesting topic. Whether or not 
music has reached its climax in this world, have we reason 
to believe it is destined to an onward progress in the world 
tocome? We answer this question in the affirmative ; and 
though the discussion of it may lead to uncertain fields of hy- 
pothesis and conjecture, still it is a region in which one de- 
lights to wander, and which, with proper guards, need not 
exert any dangerous influence over us, but, on the contrary, 
may have a purifying and ennobling effect. 

The principles of taste within us are enduring as the soul 
itsel/—they are co-essential, consubstantial with it. The 
emotions of beauty and sublimity will be awakened within 
us whenever the appropriate objects are presented. Now, 
hypothesis and conjecture apart, the Bible assures us that in 
the future world we shall have a body adapted to the new 
state that awaits us. ‘‘ There is a natural body and there is 
a spiritual body.” And although the phrase spzritual body is 
at first sight a little contradictory, the meaning doubtless is, 
that here there is a body adapted to the present state, and 
there a body adapted to the future state. It is explained in 
the context,—“ As is the earthy such are they which are 
earthy ; and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly.” And there can surely be no question but the 
heavenly body will be a material body. For it is the very 
body we now possess that is to rise from the grave and as- 
cend up to meet the Lord in the air; even as it was Christ’s 
veritable body that left the tomb, and which from the Mount 
of Olives did verily ascend up “till a cloud received him out 
of sight.” Still it will be a body changed in its properties, 
endowed with new attributes, enrobed with glory and with 
powers which in this world it knew nothing of” And as the 
soul will be connected with a body, it follows, almost of 
course, that it will be conversant with material objects. The 
great and the minute, the distant and the near, the gross and 
the subtile will come under its observation ; and whatever we 
may think of the three lower senses, it can hardly be ques- 
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tioned that that spiritual body will retain the two noblest ones 
—the sight and the hearing. ‘There will, we think, be a spirit- 
ual ear. Not that the senses of that body will be limited to 
two—it may have many, such as it is impossible for us now 
to conceive of. But those of the eye andthe ear we shall 
doubtless possess; and these, heightened in their powers, 
will be inlets of ideas and conduits of emotions in some mea- 
sure closely analogous to our perceptions here. Man’s chief 
end both here and there is to glorify God and enjoy him. 
Now, if the inspection of a passion-flower or a dew-dro 
awaken in us ideas of God’s wisdom and skill before un- 
known, and their beauties charm us with emotions of delight 
before unfelt, and if the sight of heaven’s concave produce 
the same ideas and emotions, yet heightened by the addition 
of sublimity, why may we not glorify God, and enjoy Him 
there by similar observations of his works, made under the 
higher advantages of a superior organ. One basis of eternal 
praise to God, undoubtedly will be, the display of his glorious 
attributes through the works of his hands. -~ 
Euler’s theory of light is that all space is filled with a sub- 
tile fluid—it may be the electric fluid—and that the vibrations 
of this fluid, by impulses from luminous bodies, is the source 
of the perception of light by means of our visual organ. This 
theory is not without its strong arguments. Such a fluid may 
be equally a MEDIUM oF souND to the auditory organ of a 
spiritual body. In short, it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
nor visionary to hypothecate, that the spiritual body will 
ossess powers of music analogous to those of this world, 
bet inconceivably greater in degree. In short we do hypothe- 
cate that there will be an ear that can appreciate all sounds 
from the highest to the lowest, and of all variety of tone, that 
distance will present no obstacle to the consequence of sound, 
so that the amphitheatre for the Oratorios of heaven may be, 
not the contracted space which the angels occupied in our 
atmosphere when they sung ‘Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will to men,” but a hollow sphere equal in 
diameter to a planet’s orbit;—that the voice and other instru- 
ments of producing sound will not be like these of earthly 
mould—always getting out of tune, and in their nature and 
constitution imperfect, but strong, accurate, and in the high- 
est sense very good. 
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Moreover, that the soul there, augmented in its stores of 
knowledge and enlarged in its capacities of emotion, will be 
in no want of subjects to explore, nor of power to compre- 
hend and feel them; but as genius here is stimulated to 
highest strains of music, in proportion as the subject is en- 
nobling, so it will be there ; that as the subjects of the Crea- 
tion and the Messiah are here the most exalted subjects, so 
they will be there ; that as here they can be but feebly com- 
prehended through sin and earthly infirmities, there, on the 
contrary, there will be no impediments in the way of worthy 
conception and worthy celebration of them, and that as these 
subjects can never be exhausted, for the reason that God’s 
creations arc infinite in number, extent and variety, and his 
redeeming love in Jesus Christ, unfathomable in its depths, 
there will be in heaven a field of unknown variety and ever- 
lasting interest. 


On this subject we may perhaps derive some light from 
the Apocalypse of St. John. This book in its form is scenic 
and dramatic,—in short an Oratorio, in which the destinies of 
the church, militant and triumphant, are represented from the 
time of John onwards. 


“ After this I looked, and behold a door was opened in heaven, anda 
voice said, ‘Come up hither and I will show thee things which must be 
hereafter.’” Chap. 4: 1. 


However commentators differ in the interpretation of the 
details of this mysterious book, they seem to agree mainly in 
this grand outline ;—that it foreshows the downfall, first of 
Judaism, next of Paganism, and a of Satan in all other 


forms of delusion, by the final triumph of the church in the 
world, and its exaltation to the New Jerusalem in the next. 

These may be called the three acts of the drama. Some 
make five acts by introducing two into the third. One commen- 
tator calls the first part of the first act the Prolusion, or the 
preparation and adorning of the scene. All this action is a 
series of recitations and dialogues between two or more, in- 
terspersed here and there with chorusses aud grand cho- 
russes. 

Thus in the Prolusion, chap. iv, we have the quartett of the 
four beasts before the throne, 
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“ Holy, holy, holy LORD God Almighty, | 
Which was, and is, and is to come.” 








And then the response of the twenty-four elders in a semi- 
chorus, 





“Thou art worthy, O LORD, to receive glory, and honor, and power ; 
For thou hast created all things, 
And for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 








And again, chap. v, when the Apostle’s tears are dried i 
because the Lamb, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, has pre- 
vailed to open the book, the elders, in semi-chorus, fall 
down before the Lamb, and sing a new song, saying, 











“ Thou art worthy to take the book and to open the seals thereof: 
For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to Ged by thy blood, 
Out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, 

And hath made us unto our God kings and priests : 

And we shall reign on the earth.” 









And immediately was heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne. This was a full chorus. And what a 
chorus it was! The number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, (the square of 10,000 is 100,000,000,) and 
thousands of thousands ;—saying with a loud voice, 








“* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
To receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
And strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 





But even this is not the fullest chorus. There immediately 
succeeds another, of which there is no attempt at enumera- 
tion, and in which the Apostle heard every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, saying, 













“ Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
Be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, 
And tothe Lamb, for ever and ever !” 








To this magnificent chorus the four beasts again add their 

quartett, saying “ Amen :” and the four and twenty elders 

again join in a semi-chorus, falling down and worshipping 
im that liveth for ever and ever. 

Again, chap. vii, the chorusses are introduced at the sealing 
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of the servants.of God. A hundred and forty-four thousand 
are sealed with the mark of God in their foreheads, from out 
of all the tribes of the children of Israel. These form a dis- 
tinct chorus by themselves—the representatives of the re- 
deemed from the Jewish church, and which afterwards sing 
”” on Mount Zion, which none but the redeemed 


a “new sity | 
can learn. Immediately after the sealing of these hundred 


and forty-four thousand, the Apostle beheld and lo, “ a great 
multitude which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands ; and cried with aloud voice, saying, 


‘Salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.’ ” 


Here we have indeed the grand chorus of all the redeem- 
ed, and we have too the peculiarity of that new song which 
none but the redeemed could learn. It is, Salvation by grace. 
We ascribe our salvation to God and the Lamb—not unto 
ourselves. It is the same as, ‘ Worthy the Lamb that was 
slain, for thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.” 

Responsive to this chorus of the redeemed sings another 
grand chorus. It is the chorus of angels—angels themselves 
are entranced and inspired by the wondrous harmony of the 
new song—“ And all the angels stood round about the throne, 
and about the elders and the four beasts, and fell before the 
throne on their faces, and worshipped God, saying, 


‘Amen! Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
And thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, 
Be unto our God for ever and ever! Amen.” ' 


Immediately after this—the close of the Prolusion—is a 
recitation of one of the elders, in reply to the inquiry concern 
ing the redeemed, “ what are'these, and whence come they ” 


“ These are they which have come out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God and serve him day and night 
in his temple ; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither shall they thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 








, 
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In the close of this act, when the fall of Judaism is ac- 
complished, at the sounding of the trumpet of the seventh 
angel, we have examples of two chorusses, thus: “And there 
were great voices in heaven saying : 









‘ The kingdoms of this world are become 
The kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ ; 
And he shall reign for ever and ever.’ ” 








= “ And the four and twenty elders which sat before God on 
their seats, fell upon their faces, and'worshipped God, saying, 





“ We give thee thanks, O LORD God Almighty, 
Which art, and wast, and art to come ; 

Because thou hast taken to thee thy great power, and hast reigned. 
And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is come, 

And the time ofthe dead, that they should be judged : 

And that thou shouldest give reward unto thy servants the prophets, 
And to the saints and them that fear thy. name, small and great ; 
And shouldest destroy them which destroy the earth.’ ” 















In the second act—fall of Paganism—there are many ex- 
amples. We quote two; first, chapter xv, where the apostle 
saw “as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire ; and them 
that had gotten the victory over the beast, and over his image, 
and over his mark, and over the number of his name, stand 
on the sea of glass having the harps of God. And they sing 
the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb, saying : 









‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ! 

Just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints ; 

Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name ? 
For thou only art holy : 

For all nations shall come and worship before thee ; 

For thy judgments are made manifest.’ ” 














Again, chapter xix, an angel comes forth, and with minute 
and terrific detail, gives a recitative description of the de- 
struction of Babylon, the symbol of the seat of the Pagan 
persecuting power ; and then another angel comes and con- 
firms the account by a further recitative, and by casting a mill 
stove into the sea. And there is heard a chorus of much 
people in heaven, saying : 









“ Alleluia ! Salvation, and glory, and honor, and power, unto the LORD. 
For true and righteous are bis judgments ; 
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For he hath judged the great whore, . 
Which did corrupt the earth with her fornication, 
And hath avenged the blood of his servants at her hand.” 


“ And again they said : 
‘ Alleluia.’ ” 


“ And her smoke rose up for ever andever. And the four 
and twenty elders and the four beasts fell down and worship. 
ped God that sat upon the throne, saying : 


*‘ Amen; Alleluia.’ ” 
“ And a voice came out of the throne, saying : 


* Praise our God, all ye his servants, 
And ye that fear him, both small and great.’ ”’ 


And the apostle heard, obedient to this call, “ as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying : 


‘ Alleluia! for the LORD God omnipotent reigneth. 
Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honor to him, 
For the marriage of the Lamb is come, 

And his wife hath made herself realy.’ ” 


After this, in the third act, is recited the overthrow of Sa- 
tan and the prosperity of the church on earth, and the trans- 
actions of the judgment day ; and the act closes with a mi- 
nute recitative description of the New Jerusalem, and the 
final establishment therein of all the redeemed—the church 
triumphant. 

We see then that the Apocalypse is a series of recitations, 
dueits (dialogues) and chorusses, with the accompaniment 
of instruments—“ harpers harping with their harps.” In it 
are all the essentials—it is the true type ofthe Oratorio. 


And now is it a merely fanciful idea that Oratorios will be 
performed in heaven ?—that there will be music there—music 
of the voice, and music upon strings? Some doubtless will 
say, it is merely fanciful, and that the language, imagery and 
arrangement, are only in accommodation to us while here in 
the body. In reply to this suggestion, we say, it is admitted 
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that, if there be nothing material and sensible beyond this 
world, still, God, in making a revelation showing things 
that must be hereafter, would use language such as we could 
understand, and employ figures and images drawn from this 
world to describe the things of the world to come: and there- 
fore we cannot prove from the language and the a. 
merely that there will be music in the heavenly world. But 
on the other hand, if there be something material and sensi- 
ble beyond the present, would not God much more employ 
such language and such images? Now we do know that 
there is something material and sensible beyond the present. 
There is at least a spiritual body—a body adapted to the 
future state ;~-we do know that Christ ascended to heaven 
with a body, that that body was at once the pledge that the 
bodies of all the saints shall rise, and the type of those spirit- 
ual bodies. ‘ Who shall change our vile body that it may 
be fashioned /ike unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things unto him- 
self.” But why the Captain of our salvation, the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah, the Lamb that was slain, our Saviour, fur- 
nished with a body? and why his saints furnished’ with a 
body like thereunto? Why, except that the soul be aided by 
the senses thereof in the perceptions of God’s glories, and in 
the emotions by which it shall the better love and praise 
Him THAT SITTETH ON THE THRONE AND THE Lams forever? 
To behold his glories, and to sound forth and hear his praise ! 
Surely these faculties will aid the employments, and height- 
en the enjoyments of the heavenly world. 

It is not fanciful then to suppose the imagery and dress of 
the Apocalypse intended to convey tous an idea, faint though 
it be, of actual music in the future world. Our greatest ten- 
dency to err doubtless is, in our inability to conceive of the 
power of the celestial senses, the celestial ear, the celestial 
medium of sound, the celestial voice, and the celestial instru- 
ments. ‘The paucity and poverty of the earthly materials 
with their perversion and abuse is so constantly before our 
minds, that it almost inevitably forces us to think it derogato- 
ty and mean to transfer the conception of any thing analogous 
to the heavenly world. 

There was exhibited in the country. some twenty years 
since, a company of automaton figures, that were made Lo play 
afew airs upon horns, the clarionett, flute, and one artilicial 
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windpipe to imitate the voice: and it was called “ Tux Sy. 
toon or Apotio.” The mechanism was ingenious, but the 
musical effect mean. One could not help thinking, that jf 
the god of the silver bow had happened along there, how 
quickly he would have shot their heads off as insolent lam. 
pooners of his art. 

Again, Beethoven for years of the last period of his life, 
and when perfectly deaf, played on. a piano without strings, 
Here his wildest—his sublimest strains were composed, 
Where was the music? not in his shattered ear—nor shiatter- 
ed instrument, but in his soul ;—that without an instrument 
and without an ear, revelled, with almost insane pleasure, jn 
the bare conceptions, aided only by the reminiscences of 
former sounds. 

Such facts show us that the very poverty of the earthly 
materials, and the very disparagement we heap on theui, 
when we think of the heavenly, betrays the aspiration of the 
mind. The mind, in respect to the objects of the eye and 
the ear, is reaching after something which the frailty and 
weakness of this mortal state denies. But it expects—i 
desires—it looks forward to—a state, where it shall drink 
in its fill of the emotions which it covets, with aidances ade- 
quate to its enlarged desixes, 

Therefore, my belief is, that there is another, a glorious 
theatre, in reserve for us, even a heavenly; where, with an 
ear that will never grow dull, a medium that will present no 
hindrance, a voice that will never break, a body that will bear 
all pressure of emotion, subjects of infinite variety, extent and 
grandeur, drawn from God’s creative and redemptive acts; 
ascene, where we may praise him with all the powers 
of heart and tongue, where we may go on praising him wilh 
more and more of skill and enthusiasm and joy. 

Therefore, our believe that the scenes of the Apocalypse are 
not arranged as they are, merely in it ab a. to our 
earthly condition, but are intended to shadow forth to us some 
points of real analogy between the music we essay to per- 
form here, and the music of the heavenly world, that we may 
in the future world in fact hear the very chorusses, and bear 
some humble part in them, which John, rapt in the trance of 
Patmos, heard. The chorus of unnumbered millions, the 
millions of redeemed sinners will be sung and heard ; and it 
will be responded to by the chorus of unnumbered millions of 
angels, and they both will be like “ the voice of many waters 
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and of mighty thunderings ;” no want, as in Handel’s pun 

orchestra of a thousand performers, of bass deep-toned enoug 

to balance other parts. There, genius, which in this world 
so quickly finds its limit through want of appropriate facili- 
ties, may soar at will; and with faculties unlike those in this 
world which grow weary and give out, will never need re- 
freshment or repair. There, one shall not grow deaf with 
Beethoven, nor another die at thirty-six with Mozart, through 
sheer exhaustion of the body, nor a third expire with Haydn 
at the sound of cannon bombarding Vienna; but above weari- 
ness, confusion and wreck shall sing on and sing on, in sweet- 
er and yet sweeter, in louder and yet louder strains. 


“ There, no tongue shall silent be, 
All shali join sweet harmony, 

That throagh heaven, all spacious round, 
Praise to God may ever sound.” 


And here, there is a solemn thought. Can there be music 
hereafter in the soul that does not love God? Nay! music 
and hostility to God are incongruous ideas. ‘The Oratorios 
of heaven will give no pleasure to those in whose hearts the 
love of God does not exist. If we enter the future state un- 
reconciled to him, then farewell peace, farewell joy ; farewell 
hosannas, hallelujahs, praises; farewell the company of the 
redeemed, the glorious church of the first-born, whose names 
are written in heaven, and farewell the chorus of angelic be- 
ings ; farewell all that can purify and ennoble the soul. That 
we had enjoyed something of music here, and felt longings of 
soul for something far beyond what the present state permit- 
ted to attain, but which we did hope to reach in that better 
and more glorious world ; this will but aggravate our bitter 
disappointment. Nay, the capacities of music, the remem- 
brance of earthly enterprise and enjoyment in the harmony of 
swect sounds, will be turned into thorns and daggers of re- 
morse. Q, the powers of the immortal mind ! its capacities 
of joy! its capacities of woe!—solemn thought! The heart 
says, would there were no woe! But reason—conscience— 
God—says there is. One of the grand chorusses of the Apo- 
calypse is, the pwans of rejoicing for the victory of the Lamb 
over the enemies of his church. Some of these enemies are 
the apostate of this world. ‘ And the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth forever and ever.” 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. VIII. NO. If. 14 
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ARTICLE X. 
Critircat Norices 


1.—Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited 
by George Ripley. Vols. XII, XIII. Human Life, 
or Practical Ethics. From the German of De Wette, 
by Samuel Osgood. 2 Vols. Boston: James Mun- 
roe & Co. London: John Green. 1842. pp. 777. 


De Wette is already known to us as a theologian. We are 
here made acquainted with him as an ethical writer. In Ger. 
many the different systems of Moral Philosophy are denomi- 
nated, the Sentimental, the Rational, the Selfish, the Dogma- 
tic or Theological, and the Eclectic. The first writes the 
philosophy of feeling, and gives to sentiment the chief place 
in morals, conferring on it a supremacy over reason. The 
second found its father in Kant, who laid the foundation of 
moral obligation in the nature of the soul itself, and almost 
excluding the affections, exalted the intellect above all else, 
and there placed the source of morals. Fichte almost froze 
up the affections, and looked with cold indifference on both 
revelation and faith. ‘The third lays expediency as the cor- 
ner-stone of the moral system, and builds upon it a vast pile, 
composed of calculations of consequences. The fourth sus. 
tains itself on a rigid supernaturalism, adhering strictly to the 
letter of the Scriptures, dogmatically interpreted, and reject- 
ing all else as the basis of obligation. The fifth, or Eclectic 
School, to which De Wette belongs, makes much of sentiment, 
but combines with it somewhat of the rational system, and 
even allows expediency a place. It undertakes to harmon- 
ize rather than to separate theology and ethics, religion and 
morals, and propounds the system of Christianity as the per: 
fection of both. 

Those interested in such studies, will find in the present 
volumes, a beautiful richness of illustration, and an extended 
consideration of the practical duties of life ; and although many 
readers will doubiless dissent from some of the author’s prin. 
ciples, as from his application of them, the book merits a read. 
ing, as exhibiting the views ofa philosophical and independ- 
ent mind, and, at the same time, those which prevail to a great 
extent on the continent of Europe. 
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De Wette, we think, is not sufficiently governed in his eth- 
ics, by a regard for the Scriptures. He reasons and feels too 
much independently of them; and, although he need not lay 
in them the foundation of moral obligation, he ought to ac- 
knowledge their teachings to be right, and always consistent 
with the true foundation of morals, whatever that may be. 
That system which contravenes the truths of revelation, the 
principles of the Gospel, cannot be the right one. 

In the chapter on “ Veracity,” we find a looseness, which 
we think the Bible will not warrant ; nor the moral conscious- 
ness either. Falsehood is justified ; is represented as neces- 
sary. So also on the dissertation on “ Marriage,” in which 
are some beautiful and excellent sentiments, the author is not 
limited in his views of divorce by the teachings of the Son of 
God, the true Light, but indicates a looseness, which would 
authorize frequent divorces, and tend greatly to interrupt the 
permanency of the marriage bond, and consequently the peace 
and prosperity of society. We prefer Christ’s lessons on this 
subject to any other. 





2,—Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited 
by George Ripley. Vol. XIV. Songs and Bal- 
lads, translated from Uhland, Korner, Birger, and 
other German Lyric Poets. With Notes, by Chas. 
T. Brooks. Boston: James Munroe & Co. Lon- 
don: John Green, 1842. pp. 400. 


In this volume we have presented to us a string of beauti- 
ful pearls ; not only the “Strung Pearls” of Rickert, among 
which we find these elegant ones: 


*“ Thou none the better art for seeking what to blame, 
And ne’er wilt famous be by blasting others’ fame, 


“ The flowers will tell to thee a sacred, mystic story, 
How moistened earthly dust can wear celestial glory, 
On thousand stems is found the love-inscription graven, 
How beautiful is earth, when it can image heaven.” 


but many alovely one from Uhland, Kérner, Schiller, Noval- 
is, and other of the lyric poets of Germany. 

The typographical execution of the work is good, and the 
publishers merit commendation. We think the volume well 
worthy a place among the selected poetry of the day. It is 
pure in its character; and although there may be a very few 
sentiments that would not meet a response in all breasts, the 
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general tendency of the lyrics is to the elevation and purifica. 
tion of the spirit. They bring us into fellowship with nature, 
and lead us through nature, up to nature’s great source. 


3.—Herodotus, from the text of Schweigheuser : with Eng. 
lish Notes. Edited by C. S. Wheeler, A. M., Tutor 
in Greek, in. Harvard University, 2 Vols. Boston: 
James Munroe, & Co. 1842. pp. 859. 


The publishers of these volumes of the father of history de- 
serve great credit for the beauty of execution which appears in 
them; and the labors of the editor will call forth that tribute 
of praise which is his due, for the care manifested in present- 
ing to scholars so beautiful and correct an edition of the great 
work of Herodotus. Great pains have evidently been taken in 
the correction of the sheets, in which the editor was aided by 
Mr. Sophocles, whose Grammar is so constantly referred to in 
the notes. 

The map at the commencement of the first volume, is from 
Behr’s edition, and the Life of Herodotus from K. O. Miiller’s 
History of Greek Literature. 

The notes we think highly valuable, and generally just 
such as are needed in a text book for Colleges ; yet from some 
experience had in teaching the Greek and other languages, we 
are inclined to think the way made too easy in some instances: 
e.g. in the first note, after so critical an analysis of the first 
line as is there given, we should have preferred to leave the 
translation to the pupil rather than to give it. So in 3, |, 13, 
of -- di agrayyg yevécbas to obtuin by violence, seems to us a trans- 
lation of the words which any student of Herodotus would al- 
most necessarily make. 4. |. 27. civj] unless, What tyro 
would not know that? 6. 1.17. egies] Translate here, empties. 
This needs not to be told. There are many notes similar to 
these, which we think ought to be omitted, because the pupil 
should be left to exercise his own judgment in translation, 
and should also be obliged to refer frequently to his grammar 
and lexicon, rather than be relieved from the labor by a very 
convenient note. It strikes us also that, in 1. 1. 8. it is not 
correct to say, as the editor does, fai] denotes coming by land 
to. All thatéwi denotes there is to: and the ‘ coming by land, 
should have been given as expletius, and embraced in the 
~ marks which follow on Voltaire’s mistake, or else have 

Ome under arixopdvoug. 
Jean Paul says: “ So much toil and trouble are never sav- 
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ed as when the pupil relies on the book as a vicarius or adjunct 
of the teacher.” 










4.—Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture, by R. C. 
Waterston. Boston: Crocker & Ruggles, and Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co. 1842. pp. 317. 





Here is a book of truly beautiful and atthe same time use- 
ful thoughts, on interesting subjects—such as Childhood— 
Growth of Mind—Religious Edueation—Moral and Spiritual 
Culture in Day Schools—Home—Love of Nature—Death of 
Children, ete. Our notice is necessarily brief, but we can 
assure the reader that Mr. Waterston’s pages will afford him 
pleasure and profit in the perusal. In the book, such truths 
as the following abound: “Inthe great work of educating 
mind, let us remember that nothing is worthy that name, 
which dees not begin and end with God.” 










5.—An Essay on Transcendentalism. Boston: Crocker 
& Ruggles. 1842. pp. 104. 





This is a little book, anda curious book, and, we think, a 
useless and hurtful book. If the principles and the religion 
taught here are the consequents of transcendentalism in phi- 
losophy, then wo to the man who is a transcendentalist! The 
author of this book is out upon the vasty deep, in a stormy 
night, without star or compass, and, unless Heaven avert, 
must be wrecked on the breakers of pantheism. This trans- 
cendentalism we have feared ;. for some, under its influence, 
seem to be swinging loose from the only safe anchor of the 
soul, both sure and steadfast! It is a queer thing at best— 
sea-serpent like, here, there, everywhere, nowhere. One 
moment you see his head—or you think you do—then his tail, 
then his full length figure—and it is monstrous—then you are 
sure you have him, but he is off in the deep green seas, far 
away out of sight. The writer of this small volume, however, 
believes he has at length secured him, und is showing him 
ofasarare thing. Some of the features of the thing he has, 
which he calls Transcendentalism, are these: “It has noth. 
ing to do with the trinity or unity, the humanity or divinity 
of the Saviour.” ‘ The most religious man may be entirely 
ignorant of these and many other such things.” “The great 
mass of men are governed by the instinctive sense and love 
of God.” “It adopts no rules of faith or practice.” “It has 
not been shown that the power of working miracles is not the 
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result of human perfection.” “ All of the Bible cannot be the 
word of God. If presented as such, it must be rejected.” Tap. 
tum sufficit. 


6.—Life of Jean Paul Frederic Richter. Compiled from 
various sources. Together with his Autobiography. 
Translated from the German. 2 vols. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1842. pp. 721, 


The life of Jean Paul is here presented to the public in a 
style praiseworthy to the publishers, and the translation, we 
think, commendable, yet not as well expressed as it might 
have been in some instances. For example: “ Once he read 
it whilst his father was giving a week-day’s sermon, lying 
upon his breast in an empty loft.” This makes the father to 
be lying on his breast in an empty loft, while delivering his 
sermon—rather a singular position, and an audience of emp- 
tiness ! 

But the volumes will doubtless be sought after by the read- 
ing community, containing as they do the Autobiography and 
Life of one of the most celebrated men of his age. Few there 
must be, who have not heard of Jean Paul, and who have not 
read occasionally extracts from his beautiful writings, which 
have excited a desire to become better acquainted with him. 
His name is among the household words of Germany: and 
well may it be, for few have exercised more influence over 
the German mind. He waza poet, but not a rhymer. His 
sentiments are uniformly clothed in the prosaic dress, but oft- 
en breathe the very essence of poetry. 


7.—Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy. By M. Stuart, 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Ando- 
ver: Allen, Morril] & Wardwell. 1842. pp. 146. 


Few men in this country are as well qualified to write 
“ Hints on the Interpretation of Prophecy,” as the author of 
the present volume. The science of hermencutics lies atthe 
basis of all sound exposition of the sacred Scriptures, and to 
that Professor Stuart has devoted a long life, furnished with 
the means of access to the best sources of knowledge. All 
men are liable to err, but certainly he, who is most familiar 
with the languages in which books are written, the laws of 
those languages, and the usus loguendi of the people who use 
them, is, cateris paribus, best qualified to unfold the meaning of 
those books. 
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Yet some deem themselves fully competent to pronounce, 
with positiveness, on the signification of a text, or the intent 
of a prophecy, although they know but little of the laws of 
their own language, and nothing at all of those of the lan- 
guages in which the Scriptures were penned. Piety is an ex. 
cellent and a necessary qualification of an interpreter of God’s 
word, but itis far from being the only one. Indeed a man 
may be a very pious, godly man, and yet be a very poor ex- 
positor of the sacred canon. But we intend no dissertation on 
this subject. 

Professor Stuart’s Hints are well worthy the careful con- 
sideration of philologists, and of all who profess to under- 
stand and interpret the Prophecies. For cur own part, we 
are disposed to entertain the same views of the double sense 
with the author; and as to his rule for the interpretation of 
time, days, months, years, etc., we find more to favor it, than 
we had supposed we should. Yet, it has occurred to us, that 
God having once announced to a prophet, and he to the peo- 
ple, that a day stands for a year, it would be natural for the 
same people afterwards to recur to this announcement and put 
the same interpretation on expressions of time, in other pro- 
phecies. And, in this view it may be said that such wouldbe 
the natural understanding, unless there were an intimation of 
the contrary, or the context imperatively demanded the ordina- 
ry acceptation of che terms. The subject calls for investigation. 


8.—Dissertations on the Prophecies relative to the Second 
Coming of Jesus Christ. By George Duffield, Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 
New York: Dayton & Newman. 1842. pp. 434. 


This volume is no crude affair, nor the result of hasty 
thought, but is the expression of a mind used to close think- 
ing, and thorough investigation. Mr. Duffield has made the 
prophecies a subject of study for many years, and has long 
entertained the opinion that Christ’s second advent will be 
personal and pre-millenial. His subsequent and latest 
researches have confirmed him in this opinion: and deeming 
itof much importance, he has here given to the world the 
reasons which operate in producing this conviction in his 
mind. Those reasons need to be well weighed, and coming 
from such a source, they will doubtless secure the attention 
they merit. The topics are— Duty of Studying the Prophecies 
—System of Interpretation—Outline of the Spiritual and 
Literal Systems of Interpreting the Prophecies—Traditionary 
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History—Principles applied and Second Coming of Chris 
shown to be Pre-millenial—Nature of the Day of Judgment— 
Season and Signs of Christ’s Coming—Skeptic’s Objection — 
Under these topics there is no small amount of learning ex. 
hibited. We should be pleased to see the work reviewed. 


9.—The Claims of “‘ Episcopal Bishops,” examined in a 
Series of Letters, addressed to the Rev. S. A. Mc- 
Coskry, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Michigan. By George Duffield, Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, Second 

dition. New York: Dayton & Newman. 1849. 
pp- 316. 

This volume, by the same author as the above, will unques- 
tionably be read with interest. It is composed of sixteen 
Letters, addressed to Bishop McCoskry, in reply to a sermon 
preached by the Bishop, in which he undertakes to prove 
Episcopal Bishops the successors of the Apostles, with the 
exclusion of other Protestant ministers. Mr. Duffield was re- 
quested by a number of his people to notice the Sermon, as it 
seemed to require it. He consented, and has briefly and ef- 
fectually gone over the ground of controversy between Epis- 
copalians and other Protestant Churches. We cannot here 
enter into the details of the argument, but think our Episcopal 
friends wilil find it a hard bone to gnaw, and fear that, in the 
attempt, they will wear off some of their ivory teeth. From 
present indications, it will be necessary for us to be prepared 
to meet the assumptions of those, who claim for themselves all 
Apostolic gifts, and acknowledge no covenanted blessings 
without the pale of their own church. This book offers to 
those, who are disposed to look at the subject, a convenient 
panoply, in which they will be able to ward of all the darts 
of their opponents. We ought to say, that the Bishop’s ser- 
mon is bound up with the Letters, so that both may be seen 
side by side. 


10.—Life and History of Ebenezer Porter Mason ; inter- 
—ree with Hints to Parents and Intructors on the 
aining and Education of a Child of Genius. By 
Denison Olmsted, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in Yale College. New York: Day- 

ton & Newman. 1842. pp. 252. 
We are in this volume reminded, that the light dews of 
morning, which repose so gracefully on the petals of flowers 
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aaa spires of grass, and reflect so beautifully the early rays 
of the rising sun, soon evanish before those rays; and that 
some of the most lovely forms of earth fade soonest away. 
Such was E. P. Mason, the subject of this memoir. Of a 
delicate structure of body, of fine sensibilities, of pre-eminent 
genius, of soaring intellect, of high aspirations, earth was his 
home but a little while. He shone upon it like some brilliant 
dew-drop, reflecting the light of heaven, but soon passed 
away, into the atmosphere of the third heavens, and mount- 
ed among the stars, on which his admiring gaze was so 
often fixed. With how clear a vision, and with what amazing 
glory, must he now contemplate those reflections of the ma. 
jesty of Jehovah ! 

Professor Olmsted says, with truth: “The impression 
made by his writings, is that of a disposition artless, affec- 
tionate, and benevolent; of a heart fraught with noble and . 
exalted purposes, and strongly imbued by nature with the love 
of truth; and of intellectual capacities of the highest order 
and finest proportions.” 


11.—Elements of Chemistry. By Robert Kane, M. D., 
M. R.I. A. etc. etc. An American Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections,by John William Draper, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of New York, etc. etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1843. pp. 704. 


This work is arranged for the use of Universities, Colleges 
and Schools, and seems to us, on a hasty review of it, well 
adapted tothe purpose. It is sufficiently extended to unfold 
the present state of the science in its different relations, and 
as brief as it could be without the omission of much that 
is essential an ordinary knowledge of Chemistry. The gene- 
ral principles and facts of the science are here unfolded and 
abundantly illustrated, and its applications to Physiology 
and Pathology are treated of in accordance with the pre- 
sent state of knowledge on this subject. 


12.—Animal Chemistry, or Organic Chemistry in its appli- 
cations to Physiology and Pathology. By Justus 
Liebig, M. D., Ph. D., F. R. S., M. R. I. A., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 
Edited from the Author’s manuscript by William 
Gregory, M. D., F.R. S.E., M.R.1. A. etc. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 1842. pp. 356. 


A note at the beginning of the book says: ‘ This edition is 
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printed from the corrected London copy, and is complete, with 
all the additions.’ 

The application of Chemistry to Physiology and Pathology 
is comparatively a recent application of it, and, unquestiona- 
bly, one ofthe most interesting. When this science comes 
to aid us in discovering the proper functions of our sever- 
al organs, the exact relations of different kinds of food to the 
human organism, and their precise influences on disease; 
when it discovers that the fat of the animal system is made 
out of sugar, etc. etc., it is coming near home to all of us, and 
must awaken a new interest in the minds of intelligent per- 
sons. Let such read and study this book. 


13.—“ Principalities and Powers in Heavenly Places.” 
By Charlotte Elizabeth. With an Introduction, by 
the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. New York: John 
S. Taylor, & Co. 1842. pp. 298. 


Charlotte Elizabeth’s works have hitherto been among the 
most popular of foreign authors ; and the present volume, we 
think, will be equally so. The subject is unusual in these 
days, but perhaps, for that very reason the more needful. 
And the fact that the authoress has taken the Bible as her 
only guide, without consulting commentators, will excite a 
special interest to know the results of her inquiries. Part 1. 
treats of Evil Spirits. Part II. of Holy Angels. The nature 
. and relations of both are fully considered ; and we hope those 
who are skeptical on the subject of the Devil and his angels, 
will read this book, and ponder well the Scriptural evidence 
of their existence and activity. We are inclined to believe, 
that they have much more to do in the management of this 
world than has been generally supposed; and if they have. it 
is well for us to be aware of it. The fact that we cannot see 
an evil spirit, is no evidence of its non-existence—that we 
cannot feel it, no evidence that it is not nigh, even at the door 
of our hearts. 


14.—T he History of the Reformation of the Church of En- 
gland. By Gilbert Burnet, D. D., late Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. With the Collection of Records, and 
a copious Index. Revised and corrected, with addi- 
tional Notes, and a Preface, by Rev. EK. Nares, D. 
D. With a Frontispiece and twenty-two Plates, 4 
vols. New York : D. Appleton & Co., 1842. 


The publishers merit the thanks of the public for this 
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beautiful edition of Bishop Burnet’s celebrated History of the 
Reformation. It is issued in four large octavo volumes, in 
large, clear type, and on good paper; so that those who read 
it in youth, and wish now, in old age, to re-peruse it, will find 
it well adapted to their impaired vision. This History has so 
long been a standard work among Protestants, and its charac- 
ter so well known, that it seems unnecessary more than to 
announce its re-publication, And yet we should be glad to 
dwell a little on its merits, had we the requisite space. We 
can only subjoin an extract from the editor’s preface. 
“Scarcely any other book of equal importance, perhaps, 
stands so much in need of preliminary explanations, as this 
great work. And it must often, we think, have been a mat- 
ter of just surprise to the readers of this History, that, in the 
editions hitherto published, the errors in the first and second 
volumes have been reprinted, which the author himself no- 
ticed at the end of the third volume. Jn the present edition, 
the text will be found corrected as it should be, and many 
explanatory notes added throughout the work.” We must not 
omit to mention that the price of the four volumes is eight 
dollars. 


15,—General History of Civilization in Europe, from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 


tion. By M. Guizot, oe cored of History in the 
Faculty of Literature at Paris, and Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Third American, from the second 
English edition, with occasional Notes, by C. S. 
Henry, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1842. pp. 316. 


This being the third edition of the work, we shall be ex- 
cused from repeating what has been said before, to recom- 
mend it to public attention. The author is so well known, 
and his talents so highly appreciated, that they are, in them- 
selves, a sufficient recommendation. It is by no means an 
ordinary history, a mere tissue of facts; but rather, presum- 
ing the facts to be known, it is a philosophic generalization of 
them, an investigation of their causes and consequences, an 
embodyment of the spiritual of history, a revelation of the in- 
terior movements. Some such work needs to be studied in 
connection with more general histories, or rather subsequent. 
ly to a pretty thorough knowledge of the facts of any particu- 
lar period. In this relation itis well adapted to become a 
text book in Colleges ; we should say, in the higher classes. 
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16.—A Romaic Grammar, accompanied by a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. By E. A. Sophocles, A. M. 
Hartford: H. Huntington, Jun., 1842. pp. 264. 


This Grammar of the modern Greek, coming from a native 
Greek, and one who has already proved his skill in the con. 
struction of a Grammar of the ancient language, must be pre- 
sumed to be superior to any of those previously current. Our 
examination of it has satisfied us that it will furnish the best 
aid to those, who design making themselves acquainted with 
this relic of the beautiful language of Xenophon and Plato, 
sustaining about the same relation to it, as the Italian to the 
Latin. Greek scholars will very readily acquire a knowledge 
of the Romaic, jus: as Latin scholars find little difficulty in 
learning the Italian. We presume this language will ulti- 
mately be numbered amongst those modern tongues which it 
will be thought desirable to know. 


17.—Memoir of Mrs. Mary Lundie Duncan ; being Recol- 
lections of a Daughter. By her Mother. From the 
second Edinburgh edition. New York : Robert Car- 
ter, 1842. pp. 268. 


We have seldom experienced as much pleasure in reading 
a memoir as this has affurded us. We could desire that every 
youthful Christian especially, might have the gratification and 
reap the benefit of its perusal. Such humility and loveliness 
have seldom existed in union with so much refinement of inind 
and taste, prompting so many caresses on the part of admir. 
ers. Mrs. Duncan appears to us one of the most transparent 
characters with which we have ever become acquainted. She 
lived and died an humble disciple of Jesus. ‘The Tablet in 
the Parish Church of Cleish well describes her: “In the 
morning of her life, the sweet affections of her heart, and 
every energy of a powerful and highly refined intellect, were 
consecrated by the Holy Spirit to the service of Jesus Christ.” 

“ Lovely alike in person and in character, she discharged 
with fidelity the duties of a wife and of a mother, and prayer- 
fully sought to improve every opportunity of usefulness 
among the people of this parish ; till, unexpectedly, but not 
unprepared, she fell asleep in Jesus, on the 5th day of Janua- 
ry, A. D. 1840, aged 25.” 

We must add that, in the Appendix, will be found some 
beautiful poetry, better adapted to the comprehension of very 
young children, than most of the hymns in our juvenile col- 
ections. 
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18.—Sacred Songs, for Family and Social Worship ; com- 
prising the most approved Spiritual Hymns, with 
chaste and popular tunes. Published by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 1842. pp. 343, 

“The design of this work,” as expressed in the Preface, “ is 
to promote devotional singing in the closet, in the family, and 
in meetings for social worship. The aim has been to furnish 
a selection of Spiritual Hymns, classified in the order of sub- 
jects, with a nice adaptation of chaste and popular tunes, of 
sufficient number and variety to meet existing wants.” The 
Committee have enjoyed the counsel and aid of Messrs. Hast- 
ings, Mason, Kingsley, Pond, and other celebrated authors of 
sacred music. We are much pleased, both with the hymns 
and the music. 


19.—The Way of Life. By Charles Hodge, Professor in 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. Writ- 
ten for the Am. S. S. Union, and revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication. American Sunday School 
Union, Philadelphia. 1842. pp. 343. 


The book is divided into nine chapters, embracing the fol- 
lowing topics :—The Scriptures are the word of God—Sin— 
Causes of indifference to the charge of Sin—Conviction of 
Sin—Justification—Faith —Repentance—Profession of Re- 
ligion—Holy Living. An enquirer after the way of Life, will 
here find counsel on all the great questions relating to his 
spiritual interests; and we fondly hope that the work will be 
instrumental in directing many a wanderer into the right path. 

The style of the author is chaste and perspicuous, and his 
method of treating his subjects clear, forcible, and impressive. 
Professor Hodge has here, undoubtedly, performed a good 
work, which will cause his name to go down to future gene. 
rations, and embalm it in the memory of multitudes. The book 
is as free from peculiar views as it could well be, and conse- 
quently has met the approbation of all schools. ‘There are ex. 
pressions in it, to which some would perhaps object, but, on 
the whole, the performance is commendable ; and the spirit of 
itis such as will secure a candid reading. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 


The “ Archiv” of the city was blown up with the “ Rathhaus,” at Ham. 
burg, and with it many most valuable documents connected with the his- 
tory, not only of Hamburg, but of all the other principal cities and states 
of Europe, more particularly of England, have perished.— Wilhelm Schlegel 
announces a series of lectures on Ancient and Modern India.— 
The University of Titbingen, a few weeks ago, received a present from the 
Directorsof the English East India Company, of sixty-seven Oriental 
works, chiefly in Sanscrit, printed at Calcutta. 


Dollany. 


In a marsh, inthe duchy of Limburg, a wooden bridge, 1250 ells long, 
and about three ells broad, has been discovered. The principal beams are 
as hard as stone, but the cross-beams are completely gam ta They are 
covered with an unctuous Mass, supposed to have been a kind of cement. 


Prance. 


Marshal Soult has appointed a Commission charged to draw up and pre- 
pare for publication a grammar and dictionary of the Berber or Kabyle lan- 
guage. It has hitherto been supposed that the various dialects of Africa 
were more or less corruptions of the old Arabic. This error has now been 
satisfactorily removed. They bear no similitude either to the Arabic, the 
Coptic, or the Hebrew, though a few Arabic roots have been admitted into 
them.—In the Royal Library at Paris, a Bohemian manuscript was 
lately discovered, containing several theological essays by John Huss. 


Ktaly. 


A work of some importance to the scientific world has just been pub- 
lished, namely, a description of all the obelisks of Rome, accompanied by 
as complete an explanation as the recent discoveries relative to the Hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt permitted. 


Ginttes States. 


Allen, Morrill & Wardwell will shortly publish at the Codman press : 
A Grammar of the German Language. By Gev. H. Noehden, L. L. D., 
etc. From the eighth London Edition, by the Rev. C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, 
Ph. D. Revised and conformed to the present state of German Philology. 
By Barnas Seares, President of the Newton Theol. Seminary.—James 
Munroe & Co. have in press The Gorgias of Plato, with Notes by Prof. 
Woolsey :—also a new vol. by Mrs. Sigourney, descriptive of a Tour in 
England, Scotland and France, with engravings.—The next number of the 
Biblical Repository will contain the concluding article on Baptism by 
President Beecher. 
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A. 

Acts, 27: 17, on an expression in, 405; 
remarks suggested by a passage 
in Plato 405; another passage in 
Plato 406; these passages illus- 
trate the meaning of the word 
infwpa, 407; the common sense 
of the word 409. 

Age of the world, by R. C. Shimeall, 
noticed 263. 

American Board of Foreign Missions, 
Tracy's History of, noticed 248. 
Azazel, or the Levitical Scape-Goat ; 
acritical exposition of Leviticus 
16:5—10 by Professor Bush ; an 
apology 116; a new interpretation 
117; etymology of Azazel 119; 
principal explanations which have 
been given 119; not the name of 
a place, nor of the scape-guat 120; 
but an evil demon 122; authorities, 
—the Septuagint 122; why was 
the goat devoted to Azazel 125; 
typical import 127; this view very 
ancient 128; a symbolical repre- 
sentation of Christ’s official char- 
acter 129; a new complexion 
given to the whole passage 131; 

objections answered 132. 


B. 

Barnes, Rev. Albert, examination of 
Prof. Stuart on Heb. ix. 16—18, 
51; examined by Prof. Stuart 356, 

Beecher, Miss Catharine E., Letters 
to Domestics, noticed 265. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine, by 
Dr. Robinson, first supplement, 
new information from Mr. Smith 
and others 219; Basin of El-Huleh 
and its vicinity 220; sources of the 
Jordan 221; depression of the 
Dead Sea, &c. 224; Jerusalem, 
ancient subterranean gateway, 
226; discoveries by Mr. Wolcott 
227; fountain under the musque 


231; aqueduct from Solomon's 
pool 236; tombs of the Judges 
239; of the prophets 240; a former 
tower 241; a correction 242. 

Blanchard, Rev. J., Review of the 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
tion 412. 

Blunt, Henry, M. A., Family Expo- 
sition of the Pentateuch, noticed 
255. 

Buchanan’s Comfort in Afflictions, 
noticed 247. 

Purnet, John B., on instructing the 
deaf and dumb 269. 

Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, noticed 257. 

Bush, Prof. George, on the Levitical 
Scape-goat 116; Millenium of the 
Apocalypse, noticed 245. 

Butler, Rt. Rev. Joseph, D. C. L. 
the works of, noticed 249. 


C. 

Carlyle, Thomas, religious senti- 
ments of 382; a man's religion 
the chief fact respecting him 382; 
the inquiry proper 383; Carlyle 
extensively read, his German ten- 
dency 384; his lamentations 385; 

’ about religion 386; God explained 
away 387; irreverence 388; heart- 
less literature 389; the gospel ac- 
cording to Jeremy Bentham 390; 
Carlyle’s views of men 391; Ma- 
homet, Luther, &c. 392; his opin- 
ion of Christ concealed 393; 
would deplore the ill effects of his 
writings 394; his view of Napo- 
leon 395; of men of all countries 
396; his opposition to particular 
creeds 399; what then are his re- 
ligious sentiments 401; they are 
opposed to orthodox Christianity 
402. 

Clark, Rev. Daniel A., Complete 
works «f, noticed 260. 
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Cogswell, Rev. Jonathan, D. D., Fa- 
mily Discourses, noticed 263. 
Creed, Pearson’s Exposition of the, 

noticed 257. 
Critical Notices, 243, 478. 


D. 
Daughters of England, the, no- 
ticed 251: 


, Prof. Hi N., on the train- 
~ of the seegahe r7i. 

Deaf and Dumb, on instructing the, 
introductory note, 269; number 
thus afflicted in oar country 270; 
interest of the subject 271; princi- 
ples of the art, its success 272; 
difficulties and obstacies 273 ; 
deafness a terrible calamity 275; 
in many respects a stranger in 
the world 277; instruction in 
written language 277; difficult 
278; its incalculable value 280; 
the great difficulty of using signs 
in conversation, 282; Laura 
Bridgman 283; mental habits of 
the deaf and dumb 284; a most 
striking peculiarity 287; an absurd 
opinion 288; another 289; exposed 
290; written words unsuited to 
ordinary intercourse 291; a sys- 
tem of stenography needed 298; 
recapitulation 299; different sys- 
tems of signs 300; effects of dis- 
continuing the use of signs 305; 
the labial alphabet and methodic 
signs 307; two systems of signs 
proposed 309. 

Dewey's Discourses on Human Life, 
noticed 246. 

Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, noticed 251. 


E. 

Education, Greek and Roman, gener- 
al remarks 21; our interest in the 
subject 21; education in Greece 
influenced by the position of the 
State 23; government regulated 
the time devoted to education 26; 
watched over morals 27; physical 
education 27; intellectual 29; ma- 
thematics 30; music 31; union of 
the beautilu! and the good 33; Ho- 
mer a text book 34; eloquence and 
philosophy 35; an unfavorable 


change in Grecian education 36. 
Aristophanes’ acconnt of it 37: 
Roman education, not the business 
of the State, the common people 
had none 39; female influence 40. 
prevailing character moral 49. 
aimed at utility 43; rhetoric pre- 
ferred to philosophy 45; import. 
ance of the principles of Greek 
and Roman education to our own 
46; we are beginners 47; con. 
nexion between education and re. 
ligion 48. 


Education Societies, the Necessity 


or 444; embarrassments of Amer- 
ican Education Society 445; ob- 
jections answered, the word bene- 


fciary 446; inadequate views of 


the importance of protracted study 
449; exalted claims of the clerical 
profession 450; the alleged failure 
of many who have been aided 
451; there is, and is likely to be, 
a deficiency of ministers 452; edu- 
cation societies are wisely adapted 
to supply this deficiency 457, 
three ways of rendering aid 459, 
that by association the best 460. 


Edwards, Prof. B. B. on the Neces- 


sity of Education Societies 444. 


Ellis, Mrs. the Daughters of England 


noticed 251. 


Emmons, Rev. Nathanael, D. D., the 


Works of, reviewed,—his biogra- 
phy 314; his early religious senti- 
ments 316; marriage and subse- 
quent affliction 318; second mar- 
riage 320; success of his ministry 
321; death of his second wife 323; 
third marriage 324; his subsequent 
life 325; his last years and death 
327; his personal qualities 328; 
discrimination and independence 
329; original and consistent 330; 
orderly and thorough 331; tem- 
perate 332; watchful and affec- 
tionate 333; his learning and theo- 
logical opinions 335; his innova- 
tions or improvements 337; divine 
agency 338; unconditional sub- 
mission 340; his character as a 
preacher 342, his method of ser- 
monizing 344; his religious char- 
acter 347; his missionary spirit 
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349; his works recommended 355. 

Ernesti’s Elementary Principles of 
Interpretation, noticed 244. 

Ewbank’s Description of Hydraulic 
and other machines, noticed 256. 

Examination of Prof. Stuart on Heb. 
ix : 16-18, by Rev. A. Barnes 51. 

Examination of Rev. A. Barnes’ Re- 
marks on Heb. ix : 16-18, by Prof. 
Stuart 356. 

Explanation of Zaxapiov viod Bapayior. 
Matt. 23: 35, from the German 
by Miiller 136. 


F, 


Faith, Goode’s Rule of, noticed 258 
Fisk, Wilbur, D. D., the Life of, no- 
ticed 255. 


G, 


Gaussen, Prof. S. R. L., on Plenary 
Inspiration, noticed 260. 

Goode’s Rule of Faith, noticed 258. 

Great Commission, the, noticed 253. 

Greck and Roman Education, by 
Prof. Albert Smith 21. 


H. 


Harper's Family Library No. 154, 
noticed 253. 

Harris, Rev. John, D. D , the Great 
Commission, noticed 253. 

Hazelins, E. L., D. D., History of 
the Church, noticed 264. 

Hein ews ix : 16-18, Examination of 
Prof Stuart, on 51; two interpreta- 
tions proposed 51, dca9j«n explained 
52; cvvOj«n never used in the New 
Testament 53; nor in the Septua- 
gint 54; diaSj«n never used in the 
sense of testament 54; reason of 
wrong interpretation 55; views 
material to right interpretation 57 , 
true meaning of the passage 57; 

‘ Christ made no such will as is 

- here supposed 59, not in keeping 
with the Apostle’s design 59; dif- 
ficulties in Prof. Stuart's inter pret- 
ation 60; objections in order 63; 
the principle proposed 63; other 
proots 66; last objection 68; Exam- 
anation of the preceding remarks 
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on the same passage, by Prof. Stu- 
art 356; grounds of dissent from 
Mr. Barnes’ interpretation 357. 
Mr B. misled in etymology 358; 
proofs of the meanings of words 
maintained by Prof. S. 359; d:adjxy 
proved to mean last will or testa- 
ment 363; a doubt expressed 364; 
an important particular omitted by 
Mr. B. 365; his argument not valid 
366; other objections 367; issue 
upon a matter of fact 370; re- 
marks on other,commentators 372; 
the design of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment cousidered 373. 

Hiil, the late George, D. D., Lectures 
in Divinity, noticed 243. 

History of the Christian Church, by 
Dr. Hazelius, noticed 264. 

Holt, Rev. Edwin, review of Park’s 
Life of W. B. Homer 177. 

Homer, Wm. Bradford, Park's life and 
Writings of, reviewed 177; he was 
no ordinary man, his biography 
faithfully given 178; interesting 
extracts 179; the variety of his 
sermons 180; he had a method 
in preaching 182; elegance of style 
183; his skill in illustrating reli- 
gious truth 185; remarkable power 
186; careful research 187; im- 
pressive eloquence 189; his attain- 
ments eminent 190; peculiar qual- 
ifications 191; the mystery of his 
early death 192; a warning to 
students 193. 

Humphrey, Rev. Heman, D. D., Let- 
ters toa Sonin the Ministry, no- 
ticed 249. 

Hydraulic and other machines, de- 
scription of, noticed 256. 


1. 


Incest, the Levitical law of, editorial 
remarks 423; two leading points, 
the first waived 425; true limita- 
tion of incest in the Levitical law 
426; it includes marriage 427; 
two principles of interpretation 
stated, the principle of implication 
disputed 428; Dr. Dwight’s He- 
brew Wife 429; an illustrative ta- 
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ble 431; rules of construction 
432; other objections to the prin- 
ciple of implication 434; the argu- 
ment continued 436; difference of 
relationship in the male ard the 
female lines 437; extract from 
the New York Observer 440. 

India and Avghanistan, by J. Harlan, 
noticed 264. 

Intelligence, Literary, 267. 


J. 
Jewsbury's Letters to the Young, no- 
ticed 263. 


K. 

Kingdom of Christ, the, by Whate- 
ly, noticed 261. 

Kirk, Rev. E. N., Translation of 
Gaussen mn Inspiration, noticed 
260. 

Krauth, Rev. C. P., D. D., review 
of Schmucker’s Mental Philoso- 


phy 142. 


L. 

Lectures in Divinity, by the late 
George Hill, D. D, noticed 243. 
Life at Sea, Travels, &c., by Kev. C. 

Rockwell, noticed 259. 
Literary Intelligence, 267, 493. 


M. 

McClelland, Prof. Alexander, Manu- 
al of Sacred Interpretation, no- 
ticed 245. 

Mental Philosophy, by Schmucker, 
reviewed 142; the state of the 
science 143; the author’s position 
original 144; his classification of 
all mental acts 146; no innate 
ideas 146, Cognitive ideas 146; 
sources of error 148; sentient 
states under our own control 149; 
active operations 150; five in num- 
ber 151; style of the work com- 
mended 153 

Millenium of the Apocalypse, by Prof. 
Bush, noticed 245. 

Mormonism in all ages, noticed 262. 

Mother's Tribute to a Daughter, no- 
ticed 247. 

Music Progressive, by Rev. John 
Richards, history of obscure 463; 
opera and oratorio 464; the “ mi- 
serere” 465; subjects for oratorio 


not exhausted 467; music des. 
tined to advance 468; the oratorio 
of the Apocalypse 470; oratorios 
in heaven 474; glorious music in 
heaven 476. 


P. 

Pantheism, Some considerations on, 
from the Revue Théologique 154. 
not suited to be popular—genera] 
exposition of Pantheism 155: its 
different theories 156; ancient 
157; in the first periods of Gre- 
cian philosophy 158; Neoplaton- 
ism 159; scientific pantheism 160: 
Spinosa’s system 161; transcen- 
dental idealism 162; Schelling and 
Hegel 163; appreciation of pan- 
theism 166; its psychological 
causes 167. 

Park's Life and Writings of W. B. 
Homer, reviewed 177. 

Pearson, John, D D, Exposition of 
the Creed, noticed 257. , 

Philosophy, Menta/, by Dr. Schmuck- 
er, reviewed 142. 

Plan of Salvation, the Philosophy of 
the, reviewed 412; false reason- 
ings on this subject 413; but Je- 
sus knew what was in man 415; 
the determination of the will 415; 
the doctrine of necessity 417; the 
author’s views 418; truths and 
principles disclosed 420. 

Poetical Works of John Sterling, no- 
ticed 244. 

Porter, Rev. Noah, Jr., on Transcen- 
dentalism 195. 

Prayer, Remarks on, by Prof. Stowe, 
duty and promises of prayer, |; 
fulfilment of promises in the case 
of Stilling 2; examples 3; the 
case of A. K. Franke 5; examples 
6; every Christian ‘may expect 
such answers 8; nature of prom- 
ises 9; the mother of Augustine 
and a pious man in Erfurt 10; fa- 
natical ideas 11; examples m 
Scriptures of prayer answered 12, 
the Saviour’s agony 12; Chris- 
tians have similar trials 14; na- 
ture of acceptable prayer 15, 
divine assistance in prayer 16; 
the faith of miracles 17; faith in 
general 17; reflections 19. 








Preacher, the training of the, by Prof. 
Day, responsibilities of the preach- 
er 71; doctrinal knowledge and 
tender sensibility essential 73; 
the art to be superinduced is elo- 
quence 74; her noblest fruit the 
products of rhetoric 75; formative 
as well as eorrective 76; the 
process of training difficult 77; its 
neglect inexcusable 78; its attain- 
ment a duty 79; not the arts of 
display 81, the idea of eloquence 
to be awakened 81; enthusiasm 
and ready thought 82; command 
of feeling—method 83; language 
84; a pleasing delivery 85; the 
expression of thought and feeling 
is the preacher's peculiar work 
86; its effects 87. 

Progress of Socicsty as indicated by 
the Condition of Women, by Prof. 
Sanborn 91. 


Religious Sentiments of Thomas 
Carlyle, 382. 

Review of Schmucker’s Mental Phi- 
losophy, by Dr. Krauth, 142. 

Richards, Rev. John, on music, 463. 

Richardson, Rev. Merrill, on the re- 
ligious sentiments of Thomas 
Carlyle, 382. 

Robinson, Rev. Edward, D. D., Bib- 
lical researches in Palestine, first 
supplement, 219. 

Rolnnson’s Edition of Hahn's 
Novum Testamentum Grece, no- 
ticed, 256. 

Rockwell, Rev. Charles, Travels and 
Life at Sea, noticed 259. 

Roman Education, Greek and, by 
Prof. A. Smith, 21. 


s. 

Sanborn, Prof. E. D., on the pro- 
gress of society as indicated by 
the condition of women 91. 

Scape-goat, the Levitical, by Prof. 
Bush 116. 

Schmucker, Rev. S. S.; D. D., Men- 
tal Philosophy reviewed. 

Science, Literature, and the Arts, a 
dictionary of, noticed 251. 

Shimeall, Rev. R. @., age of the 
world, noticed 263. 

Smith, Prof. Albert, on Greek and 
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Roman Education, 21. 

Society, the progress of, as indicated 
by the condition of women, 91. 
Sterling, John, the poetical works 

of, noticed 244. 
Stowe, Prof. Calvin E., D. D., re- 
marks on prayer, 1. 


Stuart, Prof. M., examination of, 


on Heb. ix. 16—18, by Rev. A 
Barnes 51; his examination of 
Mr. Barnes on the same passage 
356. 


Sturtevant, Prof. J. M., on the law 


of incest, 423. 


Summerfield, Rev. John, A. M., 


sermons of, noticed 250. 


Ts 

Thirty-Nine Articles, an exposition 
of the, noticed 252 

Tracy, Rev Joseph, history of the 
A B.C. F. M. noticed 248. 

Training of the Preacher, by Prof. 
Day, 71. 

Transcendentalism, by Rev. N. Por- 
ter, Jr., defined 195; classes of 
trauscendentalists—the pantheis- 
tic 196; those in the Unitarian 
communion 199; those who are 
strenuous for evangelical Christi- 
anity 201; their philosophy 202; 
they claim the necessity of taking 
sides with Plato or Aristotle 203; 
this necessity disputed 203; these 
masters contrasted 206; the lan- 
guage of their schools 206; the 
style of the spiritualists 207; of 
the opposite school 209; dangers 
of the spiritualists and their ad- 
vantages 210; natural theology 
211; strictures on some views 
recently published 212; a reason- 
ing church desirable 213; the ten- 
dency of spiritualism 214, its in- 
fluence on scientific theology 216; 
it raises expectations which it is 
sure to disappoint 217. 

Turner, Prof. J. B, Mormonism in 
all ages, noticed 262. 

Twin Sisters, the, noticed 251. 


Tatson’s Bible and the Closet, no- 
ticed 246. 

Whately, Richard, D. D., kingdom 
of Christ, noticed 261. 
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Women, the progress of society as 
indicated by the condition of, in- 
fluence of Christianity 91; the 
family and the state compared 92; 
among ancient nations woman 
was respected most where virtue 
was most cultivated 93; exam- 
ples 95; women in Egypt 96; 
in Rome 97; their occupations 
98; their social usages 99; influ- 
ence of despotism 101; European 
civilization 103 ; marriage in 
Greece 105; females of superior 
intellect 107; Roman women 
more free 108; in the early days 
of Rome no divorce 109; after- 
wards marriage less respected 


Index. 


110; the condition of women a 
true index to that of society 111. 
the best course of female discj- 
pline 112. 

Woolsey, Prof. Theodore D., on an ex. 
pression in Acts 27: 17, 405. 


Z. 

Zayapiov viod Bapay ior, Matt. 23: 35, 
explanation of, trom the German 
by Mii//er, the Jatess expositors 
disputed 136; the oldest interpret- 
ation makes Zachariah the father 
of John the Baptist 138; tradition 
favors this view 139; other procis 
140; the parallel passage in Luke 
141. 


ERRATA. 


Page 25, line 37, for vdyv read vetyv—for «pippara read ypdypara, 


“ 29, 
32, 
34, “ 
34, 


“ 27, “ study read state. 

“ 39, insert der before Erziehung. 
7, for Greek read Greeks. 

“ 32, “ really read nearly. 


35, the first note is from Plato. 
38, line 40, for plain read plane. 


39, ** in read for. 

43, 
356, 
367, 
361, “ 


362, “ 


364, “ 
369, “ 


“ 18, 
“ 40, 


6, for 5 read 5 


“ officius read officiis. 

“ 15, insert, at least, before usually. 
20, for drnOcécrv read ddnOeier. 

10, insert of, after meaning. 


‘ 
4 from bottom, dele the. 
6, after @vcia insert % 


2, for exi read éxi. 


370, “ 
12, from bottom, for New read new. 


375, “ 
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, 8vo. half calf, $7 
Adam’s (Rev. Robert) Religious World Displayed, | Blair's (Rev. John) Chronology and History of the 
3 vols. Svo. bound, $4 50 — , _, World, fol. 85 
Adams’ (Rev. Thomas) of Wintringham. Works 3 | Blair’s (Dr. Hugh) Sermons, complete in 1 vol. Svo. 
: vols. Svo. calf. cloth, $2 50 , 
alison’s (Archibald) Sermons, 2 vols. Svo. boards, | Bochart’s (Samuel) Hierozoicon sive bipartitum 
4 95 F Opus de Animalibus Sacrae Scriptura, 2 vols. fol. 
Ailix's (Peter) D. D., the Works of, 4 vols. Svo. cloth, old calf, $7 50, 1663 
: $10, Oxford Boethius’ Consolations in Philosophy, 8vo. $1 50 
Allens (Rev. Thomas) Theological Works, fol. $3 50 | Bogue & Bennett’s. History of Dissenters, 2 vols. 
Ambrose’s (Issac) Works, including his Doctrine of | 8vo. $4 50, cloth 
Regeneration, Practice of Sanctification, Looking | Booth’s (Abraham) Select Works, 12mo. cloth, $1 50 
unto Jesus, &c., Svo. cloth, $2 Blackall’s (Bishop ) Works, fol. calf, #5 
Assembly’s (The) Annotations upon all the Books of | Bloomfield’s (Rev. 8. T.) Critical Digest and Sacred 
the Old and New Testament, fol, old calf, $5, 1645 Annotations on the New Testament, 8 vols. 8vo. 
Ainsworth’s (Hoary) Annotations on the Pentateuch, best edition, cloth, $20 
fol. $7 50, 1621. The same, handsomely bound in half calf, $25 
Andrewes’ (Bishop) Lectures on the Ten Command- | Bossuet’s Cuvres Completes, last and best Paris ed. 
ments, Sermons on Prayer, &c. folio, ald calf, $5, 12 vols, royal Svo. $18 
Arndt’s (J.) True Christianity, or the whole econo- | Brady's (John) Analysis of the Calendar, with Ec- 
my of Man towards God, 2 vols. Svo. calf, $3 50. clesiastical and Historical Anecdotes, 2 vols. Svo. 
Atterbury’s (Bishop) Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. large pa- cloth, 34 
per, $3, old calf. Bragge’s (Francis) D. D., Works on the Miracles and 
Babington’s (Bishop) Works, fol. $5, 1615. Parables, Sermons, &c. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, $12 
Banier's (the Abbe) System of Ancient Mythology, | Brant’s History of the Reformation in Holland, abrid- 
4 vols. Svo. calf, $7 50. ged, 2 vols. 8vo. calf, $2 5 
Bede's (the Venerable) Beclesiastical History of the | Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 3 vs. Sy. half clf, 87 50 
English Nation, Svo. board, $2 50. Brown's oi) History of the British Church, 2 vs. 
Barrington’s (Lord) Miscellanae Sacra, 2 vols. 8vo. 8vo. cloth, $3 
calf, $1 75. Bryant’s (Jacob) Ancient Mythology, 3 vols. 4to. 
Barrow's (leaac) Sermons and Expository Treatises, searce, calf, gilt, $20 
2 vals. Sve. cloth, $5. On the Plagues of Egypt, 8Svo. beards, $2 50 
darruel’s (the Abbe) History of the Clergy during | Buchanan’s (Rev. -Claudius) Christian Researches, 


8yo. 











the French Revolution, Svo. $2 8vo. $2 50 . 
Basnage’s Histery of the Jews, very scarce, fol. calf, }] ———- Memoirs of his Life and Writings, by Péar- 
$10 son, 8vo. boards, $1 50 


sull’s (George) D. D., Works, best edition, 8 vols. 
8vo. cloth, $22 
3unyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated with 40 ex- 
quisite engravings by Stothard, Svo. cloth, $6 
Bunting’s (H.) Travels of the Holy Patriarchs, 4to. 
Bellamy’s (Rev. Joseph) Works, 3 vs. 8v. sheep, $5 calf, $3 50, 1636 
Behmen’s (Jacob) (the Teutonic Philosopher) Works, | Burder's (Saml.) Oriental Customs, 8vo. cloth, $2 
2 vols. 4to. calf, $7 50 Burdon’s (William) Materials for Thinking, 2 vols. 
——— Theosophic Philo&ophy, unfid, 4to. half clf, $3 8vo. cloth, $5 
Important Truths, 8vo. $1 50 Burton’s (Edward) D. D., Theological Works, 5 vols. 
Berkeley's (Bishop) Works, 1 vol. Svo. cloth, $2 50 8vo. cloth, $15 
Beveridge’s (Bishop) Works, 2 vols. fol. very scarce, | Burkitt’s (Rev. Wm.) Expository Notes on the New 
$12 Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4 50 
: On the xxxix Articles, 2 yols Svo cloth, $4 50 | Burnett’s (Bishop) History of the Reformation, 4 vs. 
Biddulph’s (Rev. Thos.) Practical Essays on the -8vo. portraits, cloth, $12 
__ Liturgy, 3-vols. 8vo. boards, $5 ——— The same, 2 Vols. royal 8vo. cloth, $10 
Bibliotheca tatram Polonorum quos unitarias vo- | —— The same, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with port't# $15 
cant, instructa operibus, omnibus, Fausti Socini, Exposition of the xxxix Articles, 8vo. cl. $2 
J. Orellii, J. Slichtingii, J. Wolzogenii, quae omnia | —_— On Pastoral Care, 12mo. cloth, $1 25 
semul juncta totius Novi Testimenti explication- | Butler's (Bishop) Whole Works, by Bishop Halifax, 
em complectuntur, 8 vols. fol. scarce, old calf, $16, 8vo. cloth, $2 50 
Bingham’s (Rev. William) Origines Ecclesiasticae, Whole Works, | thick vol. 12mo. cloth, 21 £0 
or Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other | Butler's (Charles) Horae Biblicae, 2 vols. in 1, large 
works, new edition, 9 vols. 8vo. cloth, $27 paper, 8vo. calf, $5 
Bisse’s (Rev. Thomas) Sermons on the Lord’s Pray- | Byfield’s (Rev. N.) Exposition of the Epistle to the 
er, Svo. old calf, $1 50 Colossians, fol calf, $3, 1649 


Jaxter’s (Richard) Practical Works, 4 vols. imperial, 

8vo. cloth, $20 

Saints Everlasting Rest, Svo. cloth, $2 50 

Balguy’s ee. Moral Theological Tracts, 8vo. old cf. 
$l 
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Lardner’s (Nath’l) D. D. Works, with a Life by Dr. 
Kippis, last and best ed. 10 vols Sve cloth, $22 50 

Latimer’ s seem Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo boards, $3 50 

Laud’s (Archb’p) Life by Heylyn, folio, $5 

Sermons, 8vo $1 50 

Laurence’s of Enoch, 8vo $2 75 . 

LeBas’ (Charles) Sermons, 3 vols. 8vo $5 50 

Leigh's (Edw.) Treatise on Divinity, 4to $1 50, 1646 

Critica , 3 50 
Leighton’s (Archb’p) Works, 8vo «loth, $2 50 
Leland’s Deistical Writers, 8vo clotii, #3 

Divine Authority of the Old and New Testa- 

ments, 8vo cloth, $2 50 

Leslie’s (Rev. Charles) Theological Works, 7 vols. 

8vo cloth, $18 

Less (Godfrey) on the authenticity of the New Tes- 

tament, 8vo $1 50. 

Lewis’s (Thomas) Antiquities of the Hebrew Repub- 
lic, 4 vols Svo calf, $6. The same, new ed. 3 vols. 
8vo $9 % 

Lewis’s History of the Translations of the Bible and 

New Testament, royal 8vo $4 

Library of the Fathers, edited by Drs. Pusey, Keble 

and Newman, 6 vols. 8vo cloth, $15 

Limborch (Phillippi a) Theol. Christiana, fol. $2 50 

Body of Divinity, 8vo $1 75 

Lightfoot’s (Rev. J.) D. D. Works, best ed. 13 vols. 

8vo cloth, $25 

Locke’s (John) Works, 3 vols. folio, calf, $10 

and W. Dodd, L L. D. Common Place Book 

to the Bible, Svo $2 50 
Lockman’s Persecution of the Protestants, 12m $1 25 
——-— Travels of the Jesuits in the East, 2 vols 8vo 

calf, $5, 1762 
Long’s seg Sd the Popish Plots, 8vo $1, 1684 
Lomerius, De Veterum gentilium lustrationibus, 4to 

vellum, $3, 1700 z 

Lucas’ (Richard) D. D. Enquiry after Happiness, 2 

vols 8vo calf, $3 

Lowth on the Poetry of the Hebrews, Svo $2 25 

On Isaiah, 8vo cloth $2 25 

Luther on the Galatians, 8vo cloth, $2 50 

Lyra Apostolica, 12m cloth, $1 

ae via Tute and via Devia, 8vo $2 

on the Atonement, 2 vols 8vo $4 50 
Maimbourg’s Hist. Catholic League, 8vo $2, 1684 

History of the Crusades, folio,’ $3 

Macarius, the eA ews Spir. Homilies, 8vo $1 50 

Macknight on the Epistles, 6 vs Sv hf cf 37 50 

Madan’s Thelypthora, or treatise on female ruin, 3 

vols 8vo $5 

Mant’s Nanerwe) 8 reset 8vo $1 50 

Manton on the Epistle of James, 4t $1 50 

Maimonidis (M.) De Sacrificiis, 4t $2 50, 1683 

Malebranche’s Search after Truth, fol 33 

Mall’s History of the Martyrs, 2 vols 8vo $3 

Maturin’s Sermons, 8vo half calf, $2 50 

Marsham’s Chronicus Canon A2gyptiacus, Ebraicus 

et disquisiones, folio, $5, 1792 
Marsh a D. D., Lectures on Divinity, 8vo 
7 


8vo cloth, $2 50 
English Baptists, 2 vols 8vo 


Martyr (Justin) Tertullian and Minutius Felix, in 
defence of the Christian Religion, with the com- 
rey da Vincentius, 2 vols 8v by Reeves, $6 

Mason’s (Rev. Wm.) Works, 4 vols 8vo half calf $7 50 

Maurice’s (Rev. T.) Indian Antiquities; or disserta- 
tions on the Theology, Geography, government 

oe legislation of Hindoostan, 6 vols 8vo half calf, 


M’Crie’s Life of John Knox, 8vo $1 25 
Mede’s (Rev. Joseph) Works, fol. calf, $10, 1677 
Michaelis’ Introduction to the New Testament, with 
notes by the Rev. Herbert Marsh, 6 vols 8vo $15 
ate Memoirs of the Reformers, 3 vols 12mo 
2 5 


Massillon’s Sermon 
Martin’s History of 
$3 50 


Middleton (Dr. Conyers) on the Christian Miraci.. 
4to $2 50 , monn Miracles 


Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols 8vo calf, gilt, ¢j9 
Middleton (Bishop) on the Greek Article, yo $1 
Middleton’s (Rev. S.) Evangelical Biography 5] 

ts, 4 vols Svo half ealf, $10 ae 
Milbourne’s > opnag in Religion vindicated, 
$1 50, 1692 


Millar’s (Robt) Histo 
Milman’s History of 
$4 50 


8yo 


of Christianity, 2 vols yp g5 
ristianity, 2 vols 8vo half calf 


Miscellanea Sacra, by Lord Barrington, 2 yo!s 3, 
$1 75 


Milner’s (Rey. J.) Church History, thick, 8vo 33 5 
Milton Soamey? on the Christian Doctrine, 2 vs 4y ¢ 
Monasticon Augustinianum, by Crasenius, fol. ple, 


Mordeeai’s (Benj. Ben) Apology for embracing (hyjs- 
tianity, 4to $3 
More’s (Henty) Philosophical Works, folio, $5 
Moore’s Keron 4 Sermons, 2 vols 8vo boards, $3 
Moulin (Peter) D. D., on the Protestant Religion, 
4to $1 75, 1687 ; 
Mudge’s (Z.) Sermons, 8vo $1 
Mysteries of Eleusis and Bacchus, 8vo $1 50 
Neal’s History of the Puritans, 3 vols 8vo boaris 
$7 50—same, 2 vols 4to $5 
Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals of the Church, 8vo 82 9 
Newcombe aw) on the Lord’s Conduct, ii 
8, 8: 
on the Minor Propeets, 8vo cloth, $2 25 
Newton’s (Sir Isaac) Ancient Chronology, 4to $75 
Newton’s (Rev. John) Works, 1 vol Svo eloth, © 9 
Newton (Thos) DD, on the Prophecies, 8v cl. $2 4 
Norris “ J.) on the Christian Mysteries, si» 
Nuttall’s (P. A.) L. L. D., Archaeological Dictim.- 
ry, thick, 8vo 85 
Opmeero () Opus Chronographicum Orbis Unive. 
si, folio, $6, 1611 
Oracles, Answer to Fontenell’s History of, Svo §! 
Orme’s Life and Times of Baxter, 2 vols 8vo 8; 
Ostervald on the Christian Ministry, 12mo of 75 ci. 
Owen’s (John) D. D., Sermons and Tracts, folio, % 
xposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 4 is 
8vo $12 
Exercitations prefixed to do, 8vo $3 
Orton’s Life of Dr. Doddridge, 8vo 1 
Outram’s (Edmund) D. D., Sermons, 8vo bis | 
Pagnini Thesaurus Linguae Sanetae, fol. 7 5), |0l! 
Palmer’s (Wm.) Antiquities of the English Ritu, 
2 vols 8vo 5 } 
Parker’s (Bishop) History of his own time, vo | 
Parr’s (Richard) Life of Archbishop Usher, fol. 5 
Parkhurst’s Greek and English Lexicon of the \ew 
Testament, 4t calf, 5—the same in Qv half cali, ‘ 
Panzeri Annales Typographiei ab artis inven'e 
es ad annum mdxxxvi, 11 vs 4t ef 35 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 8v bds 1 75 
Patrick’s (Bishop ) Commentaries on the Old Test 
ment, llvs 4t old cf 12, 1704 : 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby and Lowman. 4 
entical Commentary and Paraphrase on the (i 
and New Testament.and the Apocrypha, new ¢ 
4vs imp 8v clth 25, 1842 a 
Paul’s (Father) Hist. of the Council of Trent, fol 7 
On Ecclesiastical Benefices,8v2 
Paxton’s oe Geo. ) Illustrations of the Scriptures, 
2vs 8v q 
Pentateuchas Moses Arabicw ex typographia Erp 
niana Linguarum Orientalum, 4t vellum, 5, 160- 
Philo Judwus, Omnia que extant opera, fol cf 7 50 
The Sentiments of, by Bryant, 8v 1 50 
Piggott’s Scandihavian Mythology, post, Sv3_ 
Pike and Hayward’s Cases of Religious Conscien, 
8v 2 


Pius VI (Pope) Memoirs of, 2 vs 8v calf 3 


Platonis Omnia opera, (in Greek) folio, 5, 1556 





Miracle &, 


gilt, $19 
vo $] 59 
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fed, 8yo 


$Qyo 85 
balf calf 
ols Sya 
0 $3 59 
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+ Plates 


‘3 Divine Dialogues, 12m cloth, 1 50 
si teen by ee 2vs - # 275 
rs (Jas.) System of Chonology, tolio, bds 5 
— — of the Inquisition in Italy, 4.175 
Pieri (J) sive de Sacre Aegyptiorum, 
2 vs in 4told calf, 4, 1614 


’s (Abbe) History of the Heavens, 2 vs 8v 350 
ag e Feligion oF the Mahometans 12m 87cts 


Plw ss 5 vs small 8v 6 
Pococke’s (Dr) Theological Works, with his Com- 
mentariee on Hosea, Joel, Micah and Malachi, 2 vs 


folio, 10 
Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vs fol vellum, 28, 
Frankt 679 


ort, 1 
us’ (Bi Complete Works, 6 vs 8v bds 12 
Port Re S (The) Art of Thinking, royal 8v bds 2 50 
Potter ( )6n Church government, 8v bds 1 50 
Potter (De) L’esprit de l’eglise, ou considerations 
sur ’historie des Conciles et des Papes depuis les 
Apotres jusqu’a nos jours, 8 vs 8v calf, gilt, 7 50 
Portuguese Inquisition, (Memoirs of the) 8v_ 1 50 
Price (Dr. Richard) on the Difficulties in Morals, 
8v 150 


Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ment,2 vs 8v cloth, 5 
Life of Mohammed 8v calf, 150 1697 
Priestly’s (Dr. Jos) Memoirs by Cooper, 2 vs 8v hf 
orocco, 3 
Harmony of the Evangelists, 4to calf, 2 50 
Primaudaye’s French Acadetuie, fol calf, 5, 1618 
n) Commentarii varios Novi Testamenti 
libros, fol 2 75 
Proclus on,the Theology of Plato, 2 vs royal 4t 10 
Doubts concerning Providence, 8v 1 25 
On the truly existing Being, 8v 1 25 
Psalterium Trilingue Heb. Gr. et Lat. 12m 1 50 
Psalms (The) in Arabic, folio, calf, 5 
Puffendorf’s (Sam’!) Whole duty of Man, 8v 1 
Puigblanch’s Inguisjtion unmasked, plates, 2 vs 8v 
half Mor5 
Pulpit, (The) a collection of 150 Sermons by eminent 
divines of the present day, 2 vs 8v cloth 4 50 
Pyle on the Revolution of St. John, Sv bds 1 
Ray’s (John) Wisdom of God in Creation, 8v 1 
Reid (Thomas) The Works of, 4 vs Sv bds 6 
Rees’ (Thomas) Racovian Catechism and History 
of Unitarianism, 8v 2 25 
Rabadan’s Mahometanism explained, Sv calf 1 50 
Reformers, The Writings of the British Reformers, 
embracing the works of Jewell, Tindall, Frith and 
Barnes, Latimer, Cranmer and Rogers, Edward 
VI., Becon, Hooper, Bradford, Knox, Fox, of Cov- 
erdale, Wickliffe, &c. 12 vs half calf 12 
Reland Palestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata, 
4t vellum, 3 50, 1714 
Reynolds’ God’s revenge against murder and adul- 
tery, plates, 4t 6, 1778 
is (Rev) Treatise on the Passions, small 4t 
, 1647 
Ridley’s (Dr rte of, Bishop Ridley, 4to calf, 4 50 
ights ( of the Church defended, 8v 75 cts 
Robertson’s (Jac) Clavis Pentateuchi, thick,8v cf2 25 
Robinson’s History of Baptism, 8v 1 50 
Robinson’s (J.) Proofs of a Conspiracy, 8v 1 50 
Romaine’s (Rey. W.) Works, thick, Sv 4 
Romeyn’s (Dr. John) Sermons, 2vs 8v 2 50 
Rogers’ (T.) on Trouble of Mind, Sv 1 
Rogers’ (Richd) Seven Treatises on True Happiness 
fol 4, 1610 
Rosetti (G) on the Anti-Papal Spirit, 2 vs Sv cl 2 50 
Rosenmuller Institutiones lingue Arabice, 4t 3 50 
Scholia in Psalmos, 8v calf, 2 
Ross’ (Alex) View of all Religions, Sv hf ef 2 50 
Rule (The) of Life, 12mo calf, 75 cents, 1744 
Rudge’s Lectures on Genesis, 2 vs Sv boards, 4 
Rutty’s History of the Quakers in Ireland, 4t 2 50 
Rycaut’s Lives of the Popes, abridged, Sv i 75, 1704 


Sanderson’s (Bishop), Works, fol 5, 1681 
Sanchoniathon’s Phenitian History, by Bishop Cum- 
berland, 8v 3 
Saurin’s Sermons, 3 vs 8v cloth, 7 50 
Scott’s (D) Key to the Hebrew Pentateuch, 8v 1 50 
Scott’s (Dr John) Christian life & works, 2 vs fol 750 
he Christian life, 6 vs 8v 6, 1689 
Scott’s (Thos) Works, by John Scott, 10 vs 8v cl 18 
Life, by John Scott, 8v cloth, 2 
Scott’s (John) History of the Church, (continuation 
of Mijner) 3 vs 8v 5 
Scottish Pulpit (The) 5 vs 8v cloth, 10 
wae Meidanii Proverbiorum Arabicorum, 4to 
275 
Secker’s (Archbishop) Works, boards, 6 vs 8v 14 
Seabury’s (Risbop) Sermons, 2 vs 8v 1 75 
Seed’s (Jerh) Sermons and Works, 4 vs 8v 5 
Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics: Sv 2 50 
Selden (John) and Archbishop Usher's Lives, by 
Aiken, 8v calf, 2 50 
Servetus, The Life of, by Chauffpie, 8v 1 50 
Sewell’s (Wm) History of the Quakers, fol calf 5 
Shaw’s (Rev Saml) Works, 2 vs 12m 1 50 
Sheridan’s (Bishop) Discourses, 2 vs 8v 2 75, 1704 
Seneca’s Works translated by Lodge, fol 6 
Seneca’s Morals, by L’Estrange, 8v 1 
Serle’s (Ambrose) Hore Solitaria, 8v 3 50 
Sharp’s (Archibishop} Works, 5 vs 8v 12 
Life, by Thomas Sharp, D. D., 2 vs 8v 4 56 
Sherlock’s ” m) D D, Discourses, 4 vs 8v old cf 4 
Works, by Hughes, 5 vs 8v cloth, 6 50 
and Taylor's Sermons, 8v 2 
on Death, Sv old calf, 75 cents 
Sextus V. (Pope) The Life of, by Leti, 8v calf, 1 75 
Shucktord’s Connection, 2 vs 8v 4 75 
Simon’s (Father) Critioal History of the Bible, 4to 3 
Sibbes’ Soul’s Comfort, 12m 1 50 
Simeon’s Skeletons of Sermons, 12m 1 25 
Smith’s (John Pye) Scripture Testimony of the 
Messiah, 3 vs 8v boards, 7 50 
——— (Rev Sydney) Sermons, 2 vs 8v 3 50 
Godfrey) Sure Guide to Heaven, 8v 1 50 
Master John) Exposition of the Creed, folio, 
3 50, 1632 
South’s (Bishop) Sermons, 7 vs 8v 18, Oxford, 182: 
—_—_—- Sermons, 7 vs 8v 7 50, 1718 
Southey’s Book of the Church, 8v 3 
— wv History of the Reformation 4 vs 
v1 


Socinus’ Memoirs, by Toulmin, Sv calf, 1 50 
Sprat’s (Bishop) Sermons, 8v old calf, 1 25 
Spanheim Ecclesiastice Antiquitates, 4t vel 3, 1694 
Spenceri (J)De Legibus Hebraeorum Ritualibus, fol 5 
Stack’s Lectures on the Acts, 8v 1 75 
Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, 2 vs fol 8 
Body of Divinity, fol 5 
——— on the Woolston Controyersy, Sv 75 cents 
Stanhope’s Paraphrase on the Epistles and Gospels, 
4 vs 8v 6 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre, 2 vs 8v 5 
— Origines Britanice, 8v 3 
——— Sermons, 8v 1 50, 1669 
——— on the Idolatry of the Church of Rome, 8v 1 75 
Irenicum, a Weapon Salve for the Church’s 
Wounds, 4t 2 
Unreasonableness. of separation from the 
Church of England, 4t 1 75 
Storer’s Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey, Sv | 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 6 vs Sv 18 
Annals of the Reformation, 7 vs 8¥ 25 
we yen Yama on the Sufferings of Christ, 
Vv 
Sykes’ Examination of Warburton, 8v 1 
Sumner’s Records of Creation, 2 vs 8v 5 
Swinburne on the Nature of Hell, 8v2, 1727 
Taylor's (Jeremy) Practical Works, 8vs post, 8v 10 
Holy Living and Dying, 2 vs mo 3 





~——— Sermons, 2 vs Sv half calf, 6 

(Dr Thomas) Works, fol 5, 1653 
Tollens’ History of Schism, 8v 1, 1705 
Tatham’s Lite by Re Lectures, 2 vs Sv J, 
Thuanus’ Life, b vJ 
Tilloch (Alex) D, Db. on the prec abd 8v 2 
Tillotson’s ( Archbishg) ),¥ aes 3 vs eo = 
eee The same, 10 v old calf, 12, 17 
Ti n’s Key to the Bible 124 plates, ov - 
s Christianity as old as Creation, 8v 1 


_—e watered btw) 7 nf 
azaramus, | 


‘Domine ha utation of Calvinism, 8v 2 
‘Tressan’s (Abbe de) M pee ty 


Opera 
t 2. vs 8y cloth, 5 
Turell’s Life of Rev Dr. of Boston, 8v 1 50 
—— AH De Satirfac 


hristi disputatione, 
Turner's Eminent Unitarians, 12m 2 25 
‘Timkowski’s Russian Mission in Mongolia and Chi- 
na, 2 vs 8v 4 
Upham’s ’ Sacred Books of Corian. 3 vs 8v 6 
Upham (T C) on the Will, 8v I 
Ursinus’ Works, translated by Parry, fol 3 50, 1645 
Usher (Archbisho ) Annales veteris testamenti a 
prima mun ne deducti, fol 5, 1650 
Life, by Richa Parr, D. D., fol 5 
Vicars Decapla i in Psalmos sive commentarius, Heb. 
= Li Chald. Rabbin, Grace. Ital. Hisp, Gall. 
ts) 5 
Vicentius of Lirins Commonitory, 12m 1 50 
Vitringa Commentarius in Isaiam, 2 vs fol 15 
Viller’s (C) Essay on the Reformation, 12m 75 cts 
Villers on the Spirit and Influence of the Reforma- 
tion, 12m 75 cents, London 
Van Mildert’s (Bishop) aten be 6 hg Sv 20 
Wake (Arc op) } Sermo 
Epistles of the Apoatiie rahe 12m 1 25 
Wall (Wm) History of Infant Baptism, 4 vs 12 
Walsh -_ —— Coins and Medals, 30 plates, 


Walton's woe Lives of Hooker, Donne, Walton, 
and Sanderson, post, &v 2 75 
Walton’ s Prolegomena in Biblica Polyglotta, 2 vs 8v 


$6 
— witty on the Sufferings of the Clergy, fol. 
Walker's ie of Independency, 3 vs small 4to 


Walchie, (1. G.) Miscellanee Sacra, 4t 3, 1744 
Warburton’ s (Bishop) Works, 12 vs Sv boards, 13 18 
Divine Legation of Moses, 2 vs 8v clo 
-~——— on Nat and Revealed Religion, 2vs 8v 5 25 
Ward’s (Rev W) on the Literature and Religion of 
The : atl “y soak 2 vs 4t boards, 
same, greatly enlarged, 2 vs 4t 
7 50, Serampore, 1820 
Weeane Bisho ) Anecdotes of the Life of, Sv 1 
Theological Tracts, 6 vs 8v éalf, 15 
Watt's = (ise Works, 6 vs 4t calf extra, 20 
—_- tsin Prose and Verse, 12m 50 cents 
Wells’ Rs hy of the Old and New Testament, 


Wesley ; (John Sermons, 2 vs 8v cl 4 
outhey, 2 vs 8v 3 
eaemeotee 8v 1, 1747 
annah) Manifestations of the Spirit, 


Wharton’s (Henry) Sermons, 2 vs 8v calf, 3 

we — Principles of Religion 8v 

Wheatley on the Common Prayer, 8v calf, 2 25 

Whiston’s His of the Old and New Testament, 
6 vs 8v calf, 7 50 

Whitfield’s (Rev Geo Works, 5 vs 8v calf, i0 

Willison’s v John) Works, 3 vs 8v 5 


50 


50 
50 


West on et 
wees | s (H 


Ww nines my eg Aposties’ Creed, 2 vs By coth, 3 50 
he Covenants, 2 vs ‘@v cloth, 4 


Wilkins " (ishop) on Natural ea Sv 1, 
on the are 1 50, 1695" ae 


Willard’s (Saml. of Boston of Divini 
Wiison’s (Bishop Wotke, vs fol 10 res 
———on Indians, 12m 1 

Wilson (Rev Wm) on ‘oe 39 Articles, 8v 1 50 
Wilson’s Ped bsepee! fe History of Dissenting Churches 


Wintle's Book of Sv 2 50 

Wollaston’s Religion of Nature, 4t 1 50 

Wood's Cantante a) Athene Oxomensis, 
by Bliss, 5 vs royal 4t 45 

Wood's Phos Mosaic History, 8v 1 50 

Woolston’s (T) on the Miracles, 8v 1 50, 1727 

— ed au. the State of Christendom, 


Wolf's (Revd Jos) Missionary Journal, 12m | 
Young's (Dr Edward) Works, 6 vs 12m 4 
Zinzendorf (Count) The Life of, 8v 2 
Zollikofter’s Sermons, 2 vs 8v 3 50 

Zozimus, The History of, 8v 2 

Zouch’s (Rev Thos) Works, 2 vs 8v half calf, 5 


enlarged 


BIBLES AND THSTAMENTS. 


Biblica Sacra, vulgate ed. fol 5, London 1705 
Biblica Sacra, Ebraice, Chaldaice, Graece, Latine, 
ms a et Saxonice, fol 7 50, Norimbergac, 


Bible (La paints) avec les argumens et les reflexions 
parJ F Ortervald, fol old calf binding, with 
7, Amsterdam, 1724 
Biblica. igica, small fol 5, Delf, 1476 - 
Biblica ig, in the Polish Language, 8v calf5, Ber- 


lin, 1813 

The Holy rs Black Letter, fol slightly imperfect, 
Pg ed by R Barker, porte ol 

The ~ Bible. a Letter, large fol the title page 


The Holy vibe, B Black Laie, 4to 5; printed by R. 
Barker, London, 1613 

Biblica Hebraica, by Hahn, Sv 3, 1839 

The Illustrated Family Bible, with notes and refer- 
ences, by Rev John Waren 2 vs fol Turkey Moroc- 
co, extra gilt edges, 18, London, 1840 

The Pictorial Bible, illustrated with several hundred 
wood cuts, representing the Historical events after 
celebrated Painters, landscape scenes and subjects 
ot natural history, costume and antiquities, with 

he notes, 4 vs royal 4to cloth 25, London, 1838 

The Holy Bible, with notes and observations, by 
Thomas Scott, 6 vs royal 8v 12, Boston 

The Holy we with notes and 


rvations, by 
Matthew , 3vs royal 8v sheep, 12, London 
H oly Bike, 
by Robert Barker, 


lack Letter, fine copy, fol 15, prin- 
London, 1613 
Oxford Bibles, various editions 
Vetus Testamentum ex versione apes gine Inter- 
pretum, 2 vs 181n 2, London, 184 
Novum Testamentum Graecum, cum vulgata inter- 
ae tes Latina Graeci contextus lineis, fol 7 50 


Novum , ex versione Desiderii Eras- 
mi Roterdami, numeris in locis ad Graecam veri- 
tatem genuinumque sensum emendata, cum Glos- 
sa Matthiae Hacci fol 4, 1559 

New Testament, by William 8v 2 

The Greek Testament, with lish notes, b 
Rev S T Bloomfield, 2 vs cloth, 5, Boston, 1837 

Novum Testamentum Syriace, cum versione Latina, 

4t vellum, 4, 1621 


the 
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Douglas’ (Bishop) Criterion, 8v 1 75, Oxford 
Date American ditions, including Dying Speeches of State Prisoners for the last three 


Foreign ones omitted amongst hundred years, 8v 1 50, London, 1720 








. x Dwight’s (Tim) Sermons, 2 vs 8v sheep, 4 50 
# the foregoing — Thoole , 4 vs 8v sheep, 8 , 
‘sy E.) Life of President Edwards, Sv 1 50 
Allwood’s Key to the Revelation of St. John, 2vs 8v | Engel (P. L.) Collegium Universi Juris Canonici 4to 
cl 3 75, London a vellum, 2 50, 1739 
Anthropo a Theomagica, 12m 75 cts, 1650 Edward’s (Jonathan) D D, the Younger, Works, 
‘Appleton’s (Jesse) Works, 2 vs Sv cl 3 50 with a memoir by Tryon Edwards, 2 vs Sv cloth 5 


ppl - 
’s (Rev Dr) Life and Sermons, 2 vs 8v 5 Edwards‘ and Parks‘ German Theology, 8v 2 <5 
cbermcih on ie restoration of the Jews, 12m cl | Enchiridion Theologicum, or manual for students in 
2, Le : Divinity, by the Bishop of Lond, 2 vs 8v 6, Oxford 
Benedict's ry of the American Baptists, 2 vs 8v | Fiddes‘ Body of Divinity, fol., 5 
50 4 Faber on the difficulties of Romanism, 12m 1 
Bogue and Bennett's History of the Dissenters, 2 vs | German Pulpit, (The) 8v cloth, 2 25 











Sv cl 4 50 Gieseler‘s Ecclesiastical, History, 3 vs 8v 5 50 
Benson’s (Rev Joseph) Sermons and plans of ser- | Gibbs‘ Hebrew Lexicon 8v 1 2 

mons, 6 vs 12m sheep, 4 50 : Gregory‘s (0) Lectures on the Christian Religion, 
Bridges on the 119th Psalm, 12m 1 ¥ 29vs 12m 1 50 

Memoir of Miss Mary Jane Graham, 12m 1 75 | Grant‘s Nestorians or Lost Tribes, 12m 1 
Brightman on the Apocalypse, 4t 2 50, 1664 Grave's (Dean) Lectures on the Pentateuch 8v 275 
Bristed’s (J) Thoughts on the Anglican and Anglo- | Greenleaf ‘s Ecclesiastical History of Maine, 8v 1 25 

American Churches,8v 150 _ | Hall's (Bishop) Satires, 12m 1 2 
Buchanan’s Neg C) Memoirs of his Life and Wri- | Hall‘s tober Works, 3 vs 8v sheep, 4 75 

ti y Pearson, 8v 1 50 ; ‘| Hawk‘s (Dr) Constitution and Canons, 12m 1 25 
Buck’s ical Dictionary, Sv sheep, i Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, 4 vs 8v cf 5, London of Virginia, 8v 1 75 
Burton’s History of the Church, 12m 75 cents Heber‘s (Bishop) Life, 2 vs 8v cl 2 
Butler's (Charles) Reminiscences, 12m | Hill‘s (Geo) D D, Lectures in Divinity, 8v 3 25 

Confessions of Faith, 8v 1 50 Heber‘s (Bishop) Sermons in England, 8v 2, Lond 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 12m 75 cents Haldane on the evidence and authority of divine 
Buttman’s larger Greek Grammar, 8v 2 revelation, 2 vs 12m 3 





Bull's (Bishop ) Works, corrected and revised, dy Exposition of the Romans, 2 vs 12m 3 
Rev & Burton, 8 vs 8v cl 22, Oxford, 1827 Haaieonds H) D D, A paraenesis, 12m 75 cents 

Sermons, 8v cl 2 75, Oxford Henshawe'‘s (J) D D, Meditations, 12m 75 cents 

eames 2 tals Life of Sir Matthew Hale, 12m | Hornes*‘ Introduction to the Bible, 2 vs royal 8v shp 6 
l Howe's (Rev John) Works, 2 vs royal 8v sheep, 3 50 

Barnes’ fey Albert) Notes on Isaiah, 3 vs 8v 6 Hook‘s (W F) D D, Five Sermons, 12m 75 cents 

Bush’s (Rev joey oo Beg on Genesis, Exodus, | History of the Prayer Book, 12m 1 25, Oxford 

u 





Joshua and s, 5 vs 12m 75 cents each | History of the Popes‘ Nephews, from Sextus IV, to 
Campbell’s Four Gospels, 2 vs 8v cl 4 Alexander VII, 12m 1 50, 1669 
Cathedral (The) or the Catholic and Apostolic | Hug‘s Introduction to the New Testament, 8v 2 

Church of England, 12m 2 25 Hobart‘s (Bishop) Works, 3 vs 8v sheep, 4 50 
Cealmers’ (ie. Shawees) hay 7 ie i 6 oe (David) oo pues of the So- 

naar orks, 5 vs ciety for pro ting the Gospel in foreign parts, 

Charnock’s iB ae? orks, 2 vs fol 15, 1699 8v 2 50, Pond 1730 . 2 
Choules’ (Rev John O) History of Missions, numer- | Holmes‘ (Pr) Life of President Stiles, 8v 2 

ous plates, 2 vs 4t 6 Irving‘s (Rev Edward) Orations, 8v hf cf 2 
Calef’s (Robert) Wonders of the Invisible World, | Jasher, The Book of, 8v cl 1 25 

12m 1 50 Jebb‘s (Bishop) and Knox‘ Correspondence, 2vs 8v Z 
Caldwell’s (Dr C) Life of President Holley, 8v 1 25 | Jahn‘s Biblical Archaeology, 8v el 2 25 


Claud’s Essay and Simeon’s Skeletons, 12m 1 25 | Jacobson (G) Patres Apostolica, St. Clementis Rom- 
Clementis ad Corinthios (Patris and Martyris) Epis-| ani, S. Ignatii, S. Polycarpi, 2 vs 8v 6 50, Oxford 


. tola, 12m 1 50, Oxon, 1669 ; Jones (Rev. Edward) on the Canonical Authority 
Cox’s og Edward) Words of the Enemies of Christ,| of the New Testament, 3 vs 8v cloth 7 50 

2m_75 cents, London Jones of Nayland‘s Letters from a Tutor, 12m 75cts. 

Collier’s Sean wo tures, 8v sheep, 1 25 Justin Martyr, An account of the life writings 


P, 
Cotton (John) on the New England Churches, 8v of, by the Bishop of I By 
1 50, ibe ’ "| Julian (the Emperor) The life of, 12m 1 0, 1746 


Custance’s Survey of the Reformation, 8v hf cf 2 50 | Julian, The life of, 12m 1, 1683 
Croly (G) on the Aneneiypes, 12m 1 Krumacher'‘s Parables, 12m 1 
8 Portraiture ethodism, 12m 75 cents _ the Tishbite, 12m 87 cents 








Cunningham's (Rev J W) Sermons, 8v 1 50 Keith ont hecies 8v 2 50 London ed 
Crosthwaite on the Communion, 12m 62 cents Leighton‘s ( bishop) Works, 2 vs 8v Lond., 6 
Cyprian (St) The Life and Times of, by G A Poole, | Law (Wm.) on the Christian Religion, 12m 1, Lond. 
8v 3 25, Oxford Leland‘s Advantage and Necessity of Christian Rev- 
Dalcho’s of the Church of South Carolina, elation, 2 vs 4t calf, 5, Lond. 1764 
8v 50 Luther, on the Bondage of the Will, 8v 250, Lond 
Aubigne’s of the Reformation, 3 vs 12m 3 ‘Commentary on the first 22 Psalms, translated 
vies’ (Samuel) 8, 3 vs 8v 3 75 Cole, 2 vs 8v 5, Lond. 
Davidson’s (Rev John) Remains, 8v 4, Oxford ‘gs Anglo-Saxon Charch, By 1 50 
Deiter ne) Elle, by Dr Gadsden, Sv 1 50 Locke on the Epistles, 8v cl 1 
Deism, The cure of, or the Scheme of Christ, the | Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, published at 
only true m, 2 vs Sv 2, 1737 Oxford, 3 vs 8v 7 50 
Discourse on t above reason, 12m 75 cts 1681 on the Atonement, 2 vs 8v 4 50 
Dick’s (Thomas orks, 8v sheep, 1 75 Mellvaine‘s (iBshop) Sermons, 2 vs 8v 4 


Dibdin’s (T F) Lent Lectures, 2vs 12m 275, Lond --—— Oxford Divinity, 8v 3 



















ee alia 


ee 


Malebranche on Nature and Grace, 8v 1 50, 1695 
Meeker‘s (Rev E) Sermons, Sv sheep, 1 
Mayhew (Rev J) on the e¢onduct of the society for 
P rg Sr Gospel in Foreign parts, Sv 1 50 
Metropolitan Pulpit, 12m el 87 cents 
Mellville‘s Sermons, 2 vs cl 3 
Memoirs of John Gordon, who was 13 years among 
the Secular Clergy at Paris, 2 vs 12m 1 50, Lond. 
Millman‘s rey ay Christianity, 8v 2 
Mather (Cotton) Magnalia Christi Americana: or the 
Ecélesiastical History of New England, 2 vs Sv 
sheep, 10, ord 
The same—original fol ed 10, Lond 1702 
Mason‘s Spiritual Treasury, 8v 2 50, Lond 1838 
Mosheim‘s Ecclesiastical History, 3 vs 8v sheep, 7 
The same in boards, 6 
Newnham'‘s Essays on Superstition, 8v 2 
Newcome‘s Harmouy of the Gospels, 8v 1 50 
Nordheimer and Turner's Complete Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance to the old and new testa- 
ment, comprising also a condensed Hebrew-Eng- 
lish Lexicon with an introduction and appendixes, 
4t to be completed in 9 parts at $1 each 
Owen on the Person and Glory of Christ, 8v 2 50 
Paley‘s (Wm) Natural Theology, 3 vs 12m 2 
he same with additions by Lord Brougham 
and Sir Charles Bell, 5 vs8v 10 
Works, 8v sheep, 1 75 
Palmer (Rev W) on the Church, 2 vs 8v 5 
Patrick's (Bishop) Parable of the Pilgrim, 4t 2, 1670 
Pearson (Bishop) on the Creed, 8v 2 50 
Pentateuchus Moses Arabice cura Erpenius, 4t vell 
4 50, Lugduni 1622 
Phillips‘ Life and Times of Bunyan, 12m1 12 
Plain Sermons by Oxford Divines, 2vs 12m 1 75 
Popish Plots and Conspiracies, by Long, 12m 1, 1684 
Poreacchi (Thomas) Funerali Antichi di diversi po- 
poli et nationi, 4t plates, 3, 1574 
Preacher (The) Original Sermons, 2 vs Sv sheep 2 50 
Pridcaux‘s Connextions, 2 vs 8v sheep 3 75 
Seabury‘s (Bishop) Sermons, 2 vs 8v 2 50 
Simeon (Charles) on the Liturgy, 12m 75 cents 
Saurins‘ Sermons, 8 vs in 4, 8v sheep, 5 
Southwell‘s (Robt) Prose Works, (from the ed of 
1593,) 1 25 


Swartz‘ Memoirs, by Pearson, 12m 75 cents 
Sparrow on the Book of Common Prayer, 12m 1 50 
Spruce Street Lectures, 8v cl 1 75 
Stewart (Professor) on the Hebrews, 8v 2 
on the Romans, 8v sheep 2 
Hebrew Grammar, Sv 1 25 
“Crestomathy, 8v 1 ” 
Storr and Platt‘s Biblical Theology, 8v 1 75 
Stilling‘s (Jung) Theory of Pneumatology, 12m 1 50 
Shepard‘s (Thos) Parable of the Ten Virgins opened 
and applied, 12m 50, London 
Rammohan Roy (The Rajah) Precepts of Jesus, 8v 
half ealf, 2 50 
Ranke‘s History of the Popes, 2 vs 8v 5 50 ; 
Rimius‘ Rise and Progress of the Moravians, with 
an account of their doctrines, 8v 2, 1253 _ 
Robinson's Gesenius Hebrew and English Lexicon, 
8v half Russ. 5 
Greek and English Lexicon, 8v half Russ. 5 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai 
and Arabia Petraea, 3 vs 8v 8 
Tappan‘s Review of Edward on the Will, 12m 75 cts 
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Tappan on the Will,.12m el 50 
Taylor‘s (J) Spiritual Christianity, 12m 75 cents 
View of the Faculties of Man, with those of the Ani 
mal World, 18m, 1767 — 
ay ton‘s —— History, 8v 1 50 
B e s ing igi 
are ¢G er my) \ D, Enquiry concerning Religion, 
Watsons‘s Body of Divinity, 8v cl 2 25 
Whites (Bie ee we his Times, 8v 1 50 
yhite‘s (Bishop) Episcopal Church of Mary Q 
hide’ i piscopa tyland, &y 
on the Ordination offices, 12m 50 ceents 
Winslow‘s Sermons and Remains, 8v 1 50 
Wiseman‘s Lectures, Sv cloth, 2 
Whateley (Rev R) on Predestination, 8v.1 50, Lond 
Wollebius‘ (John) D D, Christian Divinity, 12m } 
Angelo a Joseph Gazophylacium Liague Persarum 
Italice, Latine, Gallice, fol calf, é. Amsterdam 
Adelung!s Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, 
Sv 2 
Ainsworth‘s Latin Dictionary, 4t calf, London, 1793 
Allen‘s (A) ee Analysis of Latin Verbs 
12m} 2 ; 
Anglo-Saxon (The) Version of Orosius, by #lfred the 
_ Great, with and English translation by Barrington, 
8v Russia, 7 Lond B 
Biblisrum Sacrorum Vulgate Versionis editio, 8 vs 
8v calf 12, Paris 1785 
Bosworth‘s Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language 
royal Sv 10 . 
Budaeo, Commentarii Linguae Graecae, fol 3, 1530 
Buxtorf Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, Sv hf cf3 
Classical Manual, or Commentary on Pope‘s Homer 
and Dryden‘s Virgil, 8v boards, 2 
Crombie‘s (Alex) Gymnasitm, 2 vs 8v boards, 5 
Champollion le Jeune; Grammaire Egyptienne, fol 
pt 1, $5, Paris, 1836 
Daniel a Lenney Etymologioum Linguae Graecae, 
- 2vsOvG 
Dammii Lexicon Homericum, 2 thiek vols, 8v cl 6 
Duponceau on the Chinese System of Writing,8v 350 
Erpenii Grammatica Arabica, 4t bds 1 75, 1736 
Rudimenta linguae Arabice, 12m bds1 50 
Gladwin on the Rhetoric, Prosody and Rhyme of the 
Persians, 4t bds 2 50, Caleutta 
Harris‘ Hermes, or enquity into universal grammar 
and other works, Sv 3 50 Lond. 1832 
Henshall‘s Gothic Gospel of St. Matthew from the 
Cordex argenteus of the [V Century, with the Sax- 
on version of the VIII Century, 8v 3 
Hammer's Ancient Alphabet and Hieroglyphics ex- 
plained, 4t hanghds , London, 1 
Hermann on the Greek Metres, 8v 1 50 
Jamieson‘s (John) D D, Hermes Scythicus, or the 
radical affinities in the Greek and Latin languages 
to the Gothic, 8v boards, 3, Lond 
Johnson‘s (Prof.) Hitopadesa. The Sanserit text of 
the Mitra—Labra; witha Grammatical Analysis, 
4to 4 50, London 1840 
Jones‘ (Sir Wm) Grammar of the Persian Language, 
4to calf, 2 50, 1801 
Lebedeff‘s Grammar of the East Indian dialects of 
the Sanscrit Lan 4to 1 75, London 180! 
Leake‘s Researches into the ages and Dialects 
of Greece, with vocabularies of the Albanian, Mo- 
dern Greek, Wallachian and Bulgarian, 4to 7 50 
Mattaire‘s Greek Dialects, abridged, Svo 1 50 


BARTLETT & WELFORD have also on hand an extensive collection of English 
and Foreign Books in every department of Literature, Science and the Fine Arts 
Their Catalogue (with full titles and prices) of nearly 4,000 works may be had gratis 


on application. 
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